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PREFACE. 



When the Bkfpr^hy of Sacred Poets wu ftnt rag* 

gcsted to me, my memory reverted with delight to some 
of the least known of our elder Bards, who adorned the 
reigna of James and Charles the First, — I recollected 
that while every other species of our poetr/ had fc 
illustrated by many able and industrious scholars, the 
fouutains of Holy Song were seldom visited. Warton, 
in bis excellent, though imperfect, history, touches very 
briefly on the snbject; and the subsequi-'ot publicatioos 
of Ellis, Southey, and Campbell, embrace too extensive 




VHI PRE FACE. 

vaton, in additioa to the more extended tnemoire, 
wu all that could be oSered. This object appeared 
likely to be attained by the interapcrsioa of oecasional 
j biographical and ^tical sketches, tt^thcr with epeci- 
I mens. In the collection of these, some patience was 
required; the pearls were to be found before they could 
be strung i the abundance of materiaJs, however, coa- 
Btjtuted the chief impediment. Id the introduction, 
the amplitude of the theme became particularly mp- 
parent. Names kept thronging into my remembrance, 
which I had not the space to record, and which yet 
advanced important claims to attention. 

Among these may be specified Nicholas Brctoiu 
whose poetry interests ua in his fate, but the mystery 
of whose life cunnot be removed. Sir £. Brydgci 
inclines to the belief that that he may have been a 
collateral branch of the family who enjoyed the manor 
of Norton, io Northamptonshire. He was certainly 
known to Ben Jooson, whose encomiastic versea on 
the "Melancholike Humours," seem to intimate that 
the poet's enflerings were not feigned. His " Extreme 
. Paasioii" must have been the genuine outpouring of 

uunitigited wretchedness: — 

> Wiiere all iliy long in helpleu cans, 
( All hopeless of relief, 

* I I wish lur night, I might not see 
' The ol^ects of my giief. 

)l And when night comes, woes keep my wiu 
In snch a wsking vein, 

I Tbtl J eouJd »ab, though to mj grief. 
) Tbai it were day again. 



FREFACB. iX 

Hy nm U tura'd into a ihade. 

Or elM mine eyea m blind. 
That Sorrow'! cloud makea all toam dark 

That cnmet into m; mind ; 
H7 ymxtk to age ; or el«e beoaoM 

Vj comforta an ao cM, 
VLj tonww makot me in ooDoait 

To ba decrepit, old,^ 
Ky hopes to fean ; or ebe becsUM 

My fortunea an forlom, 
Hy fkaoy makea me mako myaelf 

Unto myaelfa wxirn. 

In tbe edcctkm of Wither, I was inflncnced, not f 
more bjr the hope of rescuing & writer of true genioa I 
from unmerited oblivion, than by the deain of pre- I 
Renting in his person an example of the cfBcacy of ft 
well-grounded religions confidence upon our thoughts 
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la every thing he wrote can be traced the work- 
ings of an amiable and virtuous spirit His satirical 
effusions are usually recommended by their freedom 
from personalities. Whoever expects, it has been well 
said, to be gratified with the peculiarities wtych pleased 
him in the satires of Drydea and Pope, will be dis- 
•ppointed. By Wither, vice and luxury arc attacked 
in general, not io the abatracl; as they prevail over 
the masses of society, not in individuals. No unhappy 
subject is tortured by heartless experiments in moral 
anatomy, — a bar, a drunkard, a scoffer, is "stript 
and whipt*." 

In his more serious poems, we find a cheerfolneH 
and serenity, denotiug a mind at peace with itself, 
and which gave to his prison-lays a sweetness irre- 
sistibly touching. His Muse dora not demand our 
admintioii by the splendour of her chamw, bat rather 
wins oar lore by the simplicity, the modesty, and tbe 
gnce of her demeanour. We fed in her preaenn, u 
wMi n bdoTcd friend, whove eyes alwtyi sb^ 
A blita upoD the day. 
la the channiog words of Wither, 

Her true beauty leares behind 

Appidwntlans in tbe mind 

Of nuA* swMtMSs than all art. 

Or jnvmliaaa ean impart: 

Tbonghti too deep Ic ba mpreu'd. 

And loo stioog to be suppraia'd. 

Witbcr's cxisteDca did not ^ide nwny in idlcnesa or 
ntditntka. He waa ■ sddier, n na^jstrate, aa^vn- 



maried poUticUn ; at one time courted by the Rojalisti^ 
■t BDOther by the Republicana, he wu an. active agent 
in thoae inonienttHu changea which agitated the nation 
in the leign of Charka the Flrat. It ia aingular that 
no attempt shoold hare been hitherto made to combine 
the inddents of ao varied a life. Several yean ago, a 
aelectioa from hit Jmad/iu, with a prefatory memoir, t 
was announced by Hr. Gntch, of Briatol, but whether I 
the publication was completed I have been jmsUe to I 
ascertain. The following account i> the result of a 
careinl examination of the poet'a compoaitioni, ai well 
'"w of many of his contemporariea. No available aource 
of information haa been left uninvestigated, and much 
light has been thrown upon the events of his life by 
the researches of Sir E. Brydges and Mr. Park, whose 




Drydm, and Quarlcs has been neglected for inferiov 
rhymen, who had not aulfipicnt originality to fall into 
mmilv eiTore. Biklzao excused his admiration of Ter- 
tullian by confcssiag the style of that Father to be 
obscure, yet at the same time declaring that, like ths 
richest ebony, it was bright through the exccM of 
' darkneas. I will not adapt this conceit to Qnarles, 
but there never was an instance where more genius was 
destroyed, or a richer fancy misapplied. He has paid 
ft heavy penalty for his folly. Defects which were 
unperccived, or unregarded during his life-time, grew 
I into gigantic distortions beneath the microscopic criticism 
1 of a more refined age- He was elevated on the ridicule ' 
of Pope to the derision of the meanest loiterer about 
Pumagtua. Bat prejudice*, who«e only foundation ia 
oa the ahifting aanda of popular opinion, must sooner 
or later be swept away; and for some yean it has 
not been a dtagrace to admire a few passages in the 
woriu of Quarles. His admirable Frayas aodJMLedita- 
tions have beeo reprinted under the inperintende&ce 
of ao aDonymoua Edittv, m whose htlcDigent bbonrs 
«e recognise the pen of J)r. Dibdin. 

Quarks was not one of the butterflies of literatnre, 
whose delicate wings, to use the metaphor of Sonthey, 
nraat not be too mdely touched. He was a man of 
ttroDgly-luut and self-relying encr^ea, able to stand up 
erect and fi»ilesa against the hostility ot his foes, la 
all real genioa there dwells the power of reproduction) 
a is cot down only to sprii^ up again with renewed 
Mreagtb. Urns the reputation of Qnaries, after being 
IS iiiIm <1 for • season beneath the wci^ of aa i^)pK»K 



alve criticism, bu b^on gradaalljr to lift Hadf from 
iti abaacmeDt, 

His personal chHracter posaessea a charm ia wliich 
Wither's ia deficient — that of conaiatcncy. He lived 
and died a disciple of the Church of England, and aa 
unflinching defender of hii Sovereign. 

The life of Herbert by Isaac Walton, may seem 
to have precluded the necessity of any futore biography 
of that poeti but this objection is easily obviated. 
The Lives of Walton, although intoeating in their 
matter, and affectionate in their tone, are often tediona 
and unconnected; trifling events are detailed with 
wearying minuteness, while othen oi greater importance 
are often condeoaed into a few words. They read as 
if tbey had been composed in the summer evening), 
by the river*aide, when the honest angler's attention 
was divided between his rod and his memoir. This 
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u " little better than crazed," and stigmatized hia 
]l^)8e9 of memory and readiness of belief by aa^^^^ 
which has been invidiously preserved. But Anbrey 
was not more rredulous than Wood, and far less in- 
tolerant. He lived, moreover, on terms of familiar inti- 
macy with many of the eminent men of whom he wrote, 
and his portraits are marked by an individuality, di«- 
crimination, and Ufe, which stamp their authenticity. 

I have also endeavoured to place Herbert'ii poetical 
pretcneions in a clearer light, and the specimens intro- 
duced into his Life will, I hope, in some measure vin- 
dicate his reputation from the aspersions which have 
been catt upon it. His opinion of the style most fitted 
for religious verse may be given in the words of one 
vi hia own poems. 

Yet slight not these poor words ; 

If truly said, they may take part 
Among the bmt in art. 

The Bneites* which a Hymn or Psalm affords, 

la when iLa soul unto the line accords- 
Of hia private virtues, that history will be the 
warmest enlo^ which narrates his actions with the 
gmtcst tnth. The simplicity of hia nunnen, and 
the unaffected sincerity of hia [uety, cannot be too 
fraqnently brought before onr eyea. The world la i^ 
to overlook excellence ao unpretending in her 
•^—^^ busy seareh 

Of objects mon dlnstrious in her view. 
And be will not have toiled in vain «4io shall aocceed 
in impicaaing on the yovthfnl n«der how infinitely 
pndooa, beyond all price, are the noiaelcw hontt of a 
good toMo'm iiA; and how infii^td} te V ffntenM^ 



before all honoun, are tlie humble flomn which 
blossom upon the good tnan'i gnve. 

Richard Cniahaw was the tnort conapicwnu ornameiit 
of the school of which Herbert was the unconscioas 
founder. In the preparation of hia memoii^-I ought, 
perliaps, to say the fragment of a memwr, — I have 
been assisted bj the MS. coOcctions of Cole, of whose 
labours other traces will be found in the anccceding 
pages. These manuscripts, amounting to sixty volumes, 
were bequeathed to the British Museum, with a direc- 
tion that they should remun unopened for twenty 
years after the death of the donor. The importance 
of this elaborate work, which occupied the author 
nearly half a century, can only be understood by those 
who have occasion to consult it. It remaina to be aeen 
whether this qipeal in behalf of the neglected beau^ 




faas drunk, albeit tbotigh a little draught, of the "milk 
of a better time," if be surreys tbis revolution with aea- 
■atioDs of sorrow, and would gladly recall the days, gone 
bf for ever, when poets were the objects of admiratioa 
and revereoce, and the prewitce of the Sacred Muse was 
, ivrekled la the common paths of human life, by the 
tnnquillity and joy which were diffused around her. 

TIm present volume conducts the reader to the 
threshold of the period which witnessed the produc- 
tion of ParaJUe Loit. Although a few of the poets of 
whom mention is made, were bom subsequently to 
Milton, their works preceded the pablication of his 
great poem, and the diligence of his numerous editors 
bM shown how frequently he borrowed from their pages. 
With what sacccsi the proposed outline has been 
filled up, the leader will detenninc. In the ardour of 
coopostMm, some inadvertencies were unnoticed, which 
a leas excited eye will immediately detect. These will 
be regarded with the greatest lemeocjr by those who 
■re the least likely to commit them. And if any mote 
important mistakea should be observed, the author con 
only joiQ in the petitim of the indnstriou* Strype, hi 
the prcfitce to the Li/a if BUkop Aylmtr, that they 
may be fbvgiren in (me " who looks upon hinuelf as a 
firtil and Mlible man, and is ^)t cnoogh to hsra neon 
coBocita ot hia own performances, and ia nrj imij to 
be Ht ri^t, and thankful to be inotracted." 

Tbin. Coll. Camb. 
f 17. 1834. 
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INTKODUCTION. 



TuK pleasant rtudy of English Poetry begins with the 
"omnte wrytiag" of Chaucer; and Sir Philip Sidney 
might well marvel that he could see bo clearly in 
tliat " grey and misty time. " Tlie introduction of the 
Heroic measure forms an epoch in our poetical 
history*. But it was in Chaucer's green old age, as 
Mr. T. Campbell has observed, tliat he put forth the 
full and ripe power of his genius in the Ccnltrbury 




t^ been "" ^wl "ni""" T^ iW I'"'"' j ,„ 
golden ag« ^,„ Tnosl i""* ^ i„to M«'"' ^^ . 





GTBRNUOLD AND HOPKINS. 



Ilic ScrijJUiTcs. Tlie principal of tliese, and the only 
one to which I shall refer, is the well-known version of 
the Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins. 

The metrical Psnlmody of John Ilu^s^juid Martin 
Luther, in Germany, had been foUowea by the transla- 
tion of Clement MarAt, in France. It was uii<lcrtaken 
at the request, and made from the version, of the cele- 
brated Vatable, professor of Hebrew in tlie University 
of Paris, one of the most leunied men of the age, and 
the restorer of the study of Hebrew in France. The 
favourite of Francis the First and his Court, MarAt's 
Sainclet C/tansoneltei, became universally popular, and 
were sung by the Monarch and his peers. Their publi- 
cation was, however, attended with much inconvenience, 
and some danger to the poet. Ihe Sorboime discovered 
1 the translation, and complained of them to the 
King i but Francis, who admired the poet, paid little 
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talents*. lie retoined his office ia dw eooit of BAttvd 
the Sixth. 

Warton has pointed out a "cDiAetdence of drcom- 
Btancea" between Slemhold and Ifarftt. They wen, 
iudiwl, both laymen and court poeti, md Stemhold 
dedicated his translatian to Edward, M HnAt had done 
to Francis : I think the parallel azteodi no fintber. 
Stemhold, of a serious, ardent, &nd a 
to have been entirely dpKtitutc of 1 
poetical feeling ; KlarOt, on the contniy, the idol of • 
romantic Court, negli^ut and liuurion in Us lUie, wh 
endowed with a grace of style, a spoftivenoi at ttBCy, 
and a pathos of sentiment, not often in hter timea io 

! harmoniously blended. With him, in fiu^t, tbe hlstoiy 
of real French poetry commences ; even hia antiquity ia 
; only eitemal. II ny a guire, observes L« Bniy^, 
entrt MariitH mat ^e la difference tie gittlqaetmols. Stem- 
hold, I belicre, departed from life as he had lived, in 
prosperity and comfort; MarAt in poverty and desti- 

Of Stemhold's fellow- labourer Hopkins, nothing mart 
than the profession has been ascertained ; he was a 
clergyman and schoolmaster in Suffolk, and Warton 
coDsidera him a rather better poet than Stemhold. 
Among the other contributors to the collective version, 
we may notice William Whyttingham, the friend of 
Calvin and Knox, and an inferior versifier even to the 
preceding t. Thomas Norton, more &vourably known 
as the assistant of Lord Buckhnrst in the drama irf 
„M.p. ISl. irax 

i« (W. K.) wu 4liia » cMndenbl* contribmtori H. 
Ut. *. 10), iMiicDi twttMr-fire Pninu U hit pea. 

.„ja of MwT. Kctln Sid to OasOTK, ThanuMiof 

" wafiw KiOm ud hii will' occu ia Um £im to ^uMt 1 OAmw, 



Gorboduc ; Robert Wisdoroe, whose fears of tbe Pope 
and the Turk were ridiculed by the " witty, generous, 
and eloquent " Bishop Corbet; and T. C, supposed to 
be Tliomas Churchyard, a most iadefuti gable writer of 
" sad and heavy verses*." 

Stcrnhold died in 15-19, and the fifty-one psalms 
versified by him were printed in the same year; the 
complete version was pubhshcd in 1502. 

After the death of the Earl of Surrey, the only work 
of genius produced before Spenser, was Lord Buck- 
iiukst's Inditelion to the Mirrour /or Maghlralet ; the 
conception of his youthful mind, but abounding in the 
rugged grandeur and sublimity of Dante. 

Under the gloomy tyranny of Mary, poetry obtained 
little attention ; but, though <lis< 
destroyed t- The River of Gold was only bidden for a 
season, that it might flow forth in a more majestic 
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have been like the sudden rushing of an ''Arabian 
heaven'* upon the night of our poetry. The rising star 
of Shakspeare had not yet dispelled the darkness. To 
the reader, whose opinion of Spenser is not formed 
upon an accurate acquaintance with his poems, John 
Wesley's advice to the Methodists, who were desirous of 
proceeding through a course of academical learning, 
may appear paradoxical: he recommended them, in 
their second year, to combine with the study of the 
historic books of the Hebrew Bible and the Greek 
Testament, the reading of the Faery Queen. And yet 
nothing more clearly displays the penetration of this 
remarkable individual than the advice referred to. That 
Spenser intended the Faery Queen to be a truly moral 
and religious poem, setting forth the rules and conduct 
of life, there can be no question. This fact, indeed, 
appears to be satisfactorily substantiated by a passage 
. in Lodowick Bryskett's Discourse of Civill Life, pub- 
\J lished in 1 606 *, to which Mr. Todd has the merit of 
having first directed particular attention. In this Trea- 
tise a desire is expressed, that Spenser would " set down 
in English the precepts of those parts of moral philoso- 
phy, whereby our youth might speedily enter into the 
right course of virtuous life ; '* and the poet is repre- 
sented as saying, in reply, that " he had already under- 
taken a work tending to the same effect, which was in 
heroic verse, under the title of a Faerie Queen, to repre- 
sent all the moral virtues, assigning to every virtue a 
knight, to be the patron and defender of the same ; in 
whose actions, the feats of arms and chivalry, the opera- 
tions of that virtue whereof he is the protector, are to 
be expressed -, and the vices and unruly appetites that 

7.?S »^>»»/ recording to the ccoiectare of MtioiM, \t«tiit«&MM 



oppnse themselves againat the Eame, ore to be beaten 
down and overcome." 

In thus reodering chivalry subservient to a great 
moral purpose, it should be remembered thai Spenser 
was adopting a method the most Lkely to render his 
work interesting and succcssrul. The scenes he de- 
scribed had not then faded from the eyes of the people. 
The gorgeous tournament, and the picturesque splendour 
of knight- pageantry were not become old and forgotten 
things. Sir Philip Sidney tilted at one of the entertain- 
ments given to the French AnibasEador, and not long 
htforc, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, the romantic 
Earl of Surrey had made a pilgrimage to Florence, the 
birth-place of his mistress, and publicly challenged the 
world in defence of her beauty. If, therefore, the story 
of the Faery Queen makes but a slight demand upon our 
sympathy, we must recollect that Spenser addressed 
himself to the EJKteenth century, and not the nineteenth. 





One of the least known, though certainly not the least ■ 
descning, writers of the age of Eliiabcth, was Robert 
Southwell. Hispoetioa] tompositionadonntentitlehim ' 
to an elevated rank cither by their fancy or their power, . ^ 
yet they contain many thoughts that often " tie too deep 
for tear¥," and as " a warbler of poetic prose," he will 
be found to have few rivals. , 

Southwell was bom about the year 1 .'ifiO, at St. Faith'i ^ 
in Norfolk, and liaving been partially educated at the <' 
English College in Douay, he was received into the ( 
Society of the Jesuits*. In 1 584 he returned a missionary -, 
to England ) bnt bis own country had few charms for the 
enthusiastic Jesuit His father appears to have inclined 
to the reformed religion, for Southwell upbraids him 
with dwelling too long in the "tabernacles of sinners," 
and with hating " strayed too far from the fold of God's 
church." Tlic Epistle he addressed to bis father soon 
after his return, is warmed by a strdin of energetic 
eloquence. " Wilh young Tobias,'' he says, " I have 
travelled far, and brought home some freiglit of spiritual 
good to enrich you, and medicinal receipts against your , 
ghostly maladies. 1 have, with Esau, after long- toil in 
pursuing a painful chase, returned with the full prey yon 
were wont to love, desiring thereby to ensure your 
blessing. I have, in this general famine of all true and 
Christian food, prepared abundance of the bread of 
angels for the repast of your soul. And now my desire 
is that my dnigs may cure you, my prey delight you, 
and my provision feed yo», by whom I have been 
delighted and fed myself." 

• Life ftttitd to Si. PttirU Cm^Uint bj J. Writer, 1817 ; Wood 
i(*n. Oim., uid Dod Ctinrch Ilifiiry. b 3. p. 48. ruller (li'snAia 
If SuffM. p. 7l,> U)i ihat Souihwdl wu bom in Suffolk, upon Ihe 
ui^eniT of Piin. whopnfemtd lo bit* been inlitutcW tCWUaXn&viAi 
the fii^t Same. 
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The following sUurion to the old age of Ub pai«nt U 
marked by a quaint sublimity : " The full of your apring- 
tide is now fallen, and the stream runneth to ■ low ebb) 
your tired bark begiuneth ta Itak, utd graietk eft wpm 
Ike gravel of tie gruve *." 

I K^^ that my limits will not allow me to offer 
more copious extracts from this Treatise, but to the 
reader who may have the good fortune to possess ■ 
copy, I can recommend it oa a noble specimen of hor- 
tatory theology, which they who " least lo« the writer's 
religion," may study with advantage. 

The talents and piety of Southwell procured for him 
the friendship of many distinguished individuals, and 
especially of Anne, Countess of Arundel, with whom he 
resided in the capacity of chaplain until July 1592 1> 

la this month he was apprehended on a charge of 
sedition, at Uxendcn in Middlesex, and committed to a 




10 ROBERT GOtTHWELL. 

Treasurer, entreating eitber that a day might be appointed 
for his trial, or that his relations and friends might, at 
least, be allowed to visit him. Cecil is eaid to have 
replied, that if he was in so much haste to be hanged, he 
eboutd qntcldy have, his desire ; and the taunting threat 
of the minister was speedily fulfilled. On the 20th uf 
February, Southwell was removed from Newgate, and 
carried to Westminster, where he was tried and coa- 
demned to death ; and, on the following day, he under- 
went the infliction of the law at Tyburn*. He died 
with a calmness and piety worthy of a purer creed. 

It may be ui^d, in extenuation of the severity exer- 
cised towards Southwell, that the season was one of more 
than common agitation and alarm. Numerous conspi- 
racies continued to be formed against the Queen, and 
they were rendered still more dangerous by the mysteiy 
and secrecy that enveloped them. I am not aware that 
any satisfactory proof was furnished of Southwell's guilt, 
but a few words sjiokcn in a moment of enthusiasm were 
sufficient to furnish the spies, scattered throughout the 
country, with an opportunity of denouncing him. South- 
well certainly possessed the intolerance and presumption, 
as well as the persevering enci^ of his order. 

The Triumpit over Death, and Si. Peter't Complaint. 
have been reprinted, the first by Sir Egerton Brj-dgcs, 
and the last by ^r. J. Walter, who speaks of the 
Kutbor with aa ardonr^inspired by a community of 
belief: 

• Id SUw-a ChnniiU, Ed. 1631. p. 769, Soulhwell ia uid to )iit« nU 

hred OB the dnj ifter hi> eonTiction ) but Fuller 6.xet the date of thfl 

■leciitionon the3nl of Atifch; uhI in i tnctenlilled lbs Air Trap, or 

tktJa^UtrlminthnrvmntM, 1641, Iha 3(Hh of Scplembcr it named. 

I — enfcilaf. f. liTtii. p(. 3. p. 903. Mr. Walter, wbo (ram hu 
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he was by birth second to none, but unto the first 
e realm j yet she measured only greatness by 
less, making nol)ility but the mirror of virtue, as 
JO show things wor vhy to be seen, as apt to draw 
' eyes to behold it ; she suited her behaviour to her 

and ennobled her birth with her piety, leaving her 
! more beholden to her for having honoured it with 
lory of her virtues, than she was to it for the titles of 
iegree. She was high-minded but in aspiring to 
lion, and in the disdain of vice ; in other things 
Ing her grace with humility among her inferiors, 
bowing it with courtesy among her peers. Of her 
ge of herself, and her sober government, it may be 
ent testimony that envy herself was dumb in her 
\ue, finding in her mnek to repine at, hit momghi to 
•e. The clearness of her honour I need not mention, 
iving always armed it with such modesty as taught 
lost intemperate tongues to be silent in her pre- 

and answered their eyes with scorn and contempt 
lid seem to make her an aun to passion. . • . 
mildly she accepted the check of fortune fallen 
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thonghtB to a nit^ai ilegr«e, which true honour. Dot 
pride, has raised to d former height j her faithfulness 
uid love, vrhcre she found true friendship, are written 
with tears in many eyes. 

" Where she owed, she paid piety ; where she found 
■he tnmed courtesy ; whcreeoever she was known, she 
deserved amity ; desiring the best, yet disdalniug none 
but evil cnmpany ; she was readier to requite bcnefila, 
tbaii revenge wrongs ; more grieved than angry with 
unkindness of friends, when either mistaking or mis- 
report ncca-sioned any breaches. In sum, she was 
an honour to her predecessors, a light to her age, and a 
pattern to her posterity ; neither was her conclusion dif- 
ferent from her premises, or her end from her life } she 
showed no dismay, being warned of lier danger, carrying 
in her conscience the safe-conduct of innocency. But 
having sent her desires before, with a mild countenance 
and a most calm mind, iu more hope (ban fear, she ex- 
pected her own passage. Sbc commended both her 
duty and good will to all her friends, and cleared her 
heart from all grudge towards her enemies, wishing true 
happiness to them both, as best become so soft and 
gentle a mind, in which anger never stayed but aa an 
unwelcome stranger." 

The following aiTected yet picturesque passage towards 
the conclusion, might have been written by Crnshaw : 
it has all the onclio^ of the poetry of that gifted and 
unfortunate entbu-^iast: 

"She deparwd, like Jephtha's daughter, from her 
father's house, but to pass some months in waadenng 
about the mountains of this troublesome world, which 
being now expired, she was, after her pilgrimage, by 
coTcnaat to retura, to be offered unto God io a grateful- 
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uciifice, and to Hcend ovt of Uua descit Uke a attn 
(iteam?) of perfameovt of bomedspioet*." 

The poetna of Southwell, like the Cantides of 
Racine, have few adommenta of fanc^. Tbcf poMCM 
all the simplidtj of truth. Id the dedicatxn to hia 
" Loving Cooain." prefixed to St, Ptter't C am^ Un l, he 
objects to the "idle fancies" with which the "devil 
pogeessca roost poeta," and limits hia amUtioa to the 
weaving a " new web in hia own loom," for wfaidi par- 
pose he laid " a few coaisc threads together :" Hanj of 
these threads have wound themselvea nniiu; the heart. 
I ought not to forget the affectioaate memoiiai of South- 
well by Ben Jonson, who told Dramnumd of Haw- 
thomdeo, " that ao he had written that piece of his, li« 
Burniay Babe, he would have beeo contented to have 
destroyed many of bis." Jonson, who had hiinself 
become a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, rasf be 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 

I often look upon a fiioe, 

Moiit ugly, gritXyt bare, and thin ; 
I often view the hollow place. 

Where eyes and nose have sometimet been. 
I see the bones across that lie. 
Yet little think that I must die. 

The gown which I do use to wear» 
The knife wherewith I cut my meat. 

And eke that old and ancient chair 
Which is my only usual seat: 

All these do tell me I must die. 

And yet my life amend not I. 

My ancestors are turned to clay. 

And many of my mates are gone ; 
My youngers daily drop away. 

And can I think to 'scape alone ? 
No, no, I know that I roust die. 
And yet my life amend not I. 

If none can *scape death's dreadful dart. 

If rich and poor his beck obey. 
If strong, if wise, if all do smart, 

Then I to 'scape shall have no way.— > 
O grant me grace, O God, that I 
My life may mend sith* I must die. 

The allusions in the third stanza may, to some 
rcaden», Rp[>ear even too natural, but the student, who 
has been accustomed to regard the old table upon which 
he writes with an affectionate interest, and to associate 
its " familiar face** with some long-cherished task, will 
appreciate the domestic pathos of the imagery. Mr. 
Ellis, upon the authority of Anthony Wood, assigns this 
poem to Simon WasteU, a native of Westmoreland, and 
a member of Qiieen*s College, Oxford, in 1580. Wood 

* JiiMt. AwordingeDermlicceptotioBaiBODf allthtskWrpostt. V 
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fell into some strange errors with respect to Southwell ( 
he positively osj^erts that St. Pfler't Complaint wu 
written by John Davics of Hereford, allliough the evi. 
dcnce of its being the composition of Southwell is very 
satisfactory*. Dr. Bliss, in bis improved edition of the 
Athena Oionimts has corrected tliis mistake. 

The admirers of Southwell's poetry Vi-ill not withhold 
their sympathy from the Divine Centurie of Spiritual 
SonnelM, by his contemporary Barnade Bahneh. This 
little collection of poems, originally" published in 159a, 
has be«n reprinted by Kir. Park in hisjf^liaiaia, but, 
owing to tht- very expensive form of ilic work, without 
adding much to their popularity. Barnes, upon whom 
the flattery of friendship bestowed the appellation of 
Petrarch's scholar, wliile it elevated him to an equality 
with Spenser, was the subject of frequent satire during 
his life. Few particulars of his history have been pre- 
served. He was a younger son of Dr. Richard Barnes, 
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' a nobleman'!! steward of a gold cbaiu. But these 

charges rest upon no foundation, and were probably the 
result of malignity on the part of Nash, who remem- 
bered that Barnes had aided with Gabriel Harvey in one 
of the nnmeroos quarrels which, at that period, agitated, 
in no very derorous manner, the literary public *. 
' .The sonnets, we are told by the author, were composed 
during his travels in France, and seem to have been 
viewed by him in the tight of religious exercises. He 
■peaks of them as " prescribed tasks," No person cau 
read them, I think, without feeling his thoughts calmed, 
and bis faith sUeagtbcned. The piety of the writer does 
not chill U9 with the austerity of its features ; it is 
bumble, joyful, and confident. In the ninety-second 
aonoet he says, alluding to the earnestness of his devotion. 

On niy soul's kncca I lift ray spirit*8 pnlins. 
And this prayer may incline the reader to acknowledge 
the truth of the a 



O benign Fatlicr t loi niy suits ascend 

And please thy pnciouH ears from my soul sent. 
Even as those swoel perfumes of iiiccnw} went 

From our forofiithers' altars, who didst lend 

• Thomu S»rfi was ihp ronlcmporarj of Gr»ene. (ho iltaniatic poet, 
*l Canbriil^. and look h» It. A. dtum a( Si. JohnV. in 1585. Ilii 
aame it lamViu to all i>tudenti of our old po«1ry, £> the billei aotagODUl 
of Gabiicl Hanrey. Tbioiagulai min. who uiiilcd lo ripe icholanhip 
■ tcty ridiciil0ii« ptapennity for niitinit tciw*. enjnjcd coniidsnble 
Hiwlaritf ia bis dajr. lie w» iho (rienil of Spenser, with wbom ha 
beniBe acqnainled at Cambridge, and lo who^e Fa'ry QtiMn be pre. 
Gicd llM nmlHt lioei he eier wiole. Rnl liarrcy'ii vanilr nrpawd 
•11 hii oUwr qaaliftcatioiu. Upon bit rctuni from llal; he drmed bim- 
•tlfinliie Veneuin coilume, and «ru remaikabU for th« unconmon 
lishDCMand coUlineiiof hta aliire. 'Flic circumilancc, hDvroror, of hb 
htber harini b*cii a ropc-miker il Safiron Walden. neernK to haie im- 
billcicd btalifn. H«Dce an>M hiacnniiir lo ibe unhappy Green*, who 
•onte weeka bcEor: hit death pobliihed a Irarl cmtaininic reflTCIiou DpoB 
rope-mikpn in (er.e ral.— S« ibe wry able and larFful tditioa of the 
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Thy nostrili to that myrrh which tliey did Mnd, 
Kvcn OS 1 now crave lliino oars to bo lent. 
My »oul, my wul is wholly bent 
To do thee comliRne' sen-ice 4nd amend ; 
To lice for refuge to thy wounded breast, 
To suck ihe balm of my salvaiion thence. 

In sncel ropow to tnko cternni reit. 
As thy child folded in Ilkinc-Qrcns defence. 
But then my llcsh. inethoii;;Ut by Salhan flr'd. 
Said my proud sinful soul in vain upjr'd. 

If Ben Jonson, as wc are told by Druminond, 
" cursed Petrarcli for redacting verses into sonnets," 
which he cnm|>ared to that " tyrant's bed wliere some 
who were too short, were racked, others, too long, cut 
short," the sonnets of Uames could not have escaped 
his censure. They are written with an almnst constant 
adherence to the returning rlma of the Italian loaello, 
but Barnes frequently continues the sense beyond the 
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Is BENKY CONSTABLB. 

Abl iwecl Conlenl, where doth thioe hubour haU? 
I* it in churehe* with rcligioui men 
Which praise tbe Gods virh praj-era roanilbld. 

And in tbeimludieft meditate it then? 

Whether thou ilost in heaven or earth appeate, 

Be where ibou wilt, thou wilt not harl>our here. ^ 

The last couplet is sweetly pathetic. f 

I cannot refrain from adding one more sonoet} to 

tU, save the antiquarian in poetical literature. BanieswiU 

be t new poet. 

Unto my spiiit lend an angel's wini;, J 

Bjr which it might mount to that place of roat, I 

Where paradise ma^ me relieve opprest : J 

J^nd to my tongue an angel's voice to ting | 

Tby praise my comRirt : and fiic ever bring 

My notes thereof from the brl):ht east lo weit; 

Thy mercy lend unto my »oul disircst. 

Thy graeo unto my wits; then shall the sling 

Of Righleousneas that monster Sathan kill. 

Who with dispair my dear salvation dared, 

And, like the Philistine, stood breathing still 

Proud threats against my soul; tbr beiven prepared. 

At length 1 like an angel ahall appear. 

In spotless while an ani^el'a robe to wear. 

Apassing notice may be pvea of Henry Constadle, 
another poet belonging to tbis period, and as little kaown 
as tbe preceding. His Sptrilual Sonnrlt lo the Honour of 
ki$ God aad his Sainlg, were first printed in the Heliconia, 
from a MS. in tbe Harleian collection. Of Constable 
himself Utile is known. Sir John Harrington calls bim 
"■ well-learned gentleman, and noted sonnet -writer." 
Malooe thinks he was of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
•Dd took his degree of B.A. in IS/'J ; and Dr. Birch snp- 
posea him to hare been a zealous Roman Catholic, and 
compelled, bybisreii^otutcnelfl, toRsideabio&^&uno^ ^ 




ft considerable portion of the reign of Elizabelli. Hiis 
opinion is countenanced by the general tone of his 
poems,' and by several letters addressed, dnring his 
absence, to his friends in England. 

He was a favourite of Ben Junson, who speaks of 
" ConHtable's ambrosiack music." 

I have only room for one Sonne! *. 



To Sai 



r Mai 



Magdalen. 
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Such us relircd fnim si);ht of men Ukc thee, 
By penance seek Ihc joys of heaven to win. 
In deserts make tlicir paradi«o begin, 

And even nmangsl wild beasts do anfrels see. 

In Burh a place my soul doth scctn to be. 
When in my body she laments my sin. 
And none but brutal passions finds therein. 
Except they be sent down from heaven to me. 

Yet if these praises God lo me impart. 
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SbadM did on each si<lc enfold me, V 
Dreadless, bating Thee for guide, B 

Should 1 bide. M 
For thy it>d and sUfT uphold me. ■ 


1 


bU venioD of the ISrtb Psalm. 


rt 


The following vcree from the 130th Psalm it very 


fj 


beautifiilly rendered. The alliteration in the fourth Ime 


y 


ia the only defect. 
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Hy soul baao earth (Icspising, 
More loDB* with God to be; 


1 


Than rosy nioming'i rising 



I have omitted a few lio 
thirteenth FKalm. 



, this TersioD of the 



Lord, how long, bow long nilt Tilou 

Quile forget and quite neglect me ? 
How long with a frowning brow 

Wilt Thou from thy Bl);ht reject me ? 
Huw long shall I seek a way 

Frum ibis maze of lhoU);h[s perplex'd* 
Where ray griev'd mind, ni^bt and daj^ 

It with thinking tired and vas'd ! 
How kng shell my stormful foe 

On my fall his grcalnets placing. 
Build upon my overthrow, 

And be graced by my disgracing ? 
Hear. O Lord and God, my erica, 

Uocic my fee's unjuat abusing. 
And illumiRate mina eyei. 

Heavenly beams in tbem iof using. 
Lett my woea, too great to bear, 

Aod too inSaite to Dumbeii 
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Tlieae black clouds will overflow. 
Sunshine ihall have hii letuiniDg, 

And my grief-dall'd heftrt, I know. 
Into joy ihall change bb mounting. 

Grief-dulled is a very picttiresqae cjHtbeL 

T bWI conclude my specimens witb the S6Q1 Psalm. 

Sbvc my M>ul which Thou didst cheriih 
Until now, now like to perish, 
Save Th}' servant that hath none 
Help, nor hope, but Thee alone I ', 
After Thy ■\4ect-wontcd fathion. 
Shower down mercy and compauiODi 
On mc, sinfiJ wretch, that cry 
Unto Thee incessantly. 
Send. O send, relieving ([ladness, 
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That I tn T)iy name may bear. 

Fearful love, and loving fear. 

Lonl my God. thou Hhnll be praiied, 

Wiih my heart to heaven miHed, 

Ami iihiUl I have brcalh to live, 

Thanks to Thee niy breath tihall give. 

Mighty men nitli molire cncltcis. 

Band* ngaiiiKt roe hel|i1e«9, rriendleta, 

Ucin);, without fear of Thee, 

Force and fraud to ruin me. 

But Tliy ml^'ht tlicir malice pasRca, 

And Thy gmce Thy mi|:;ht aurpaise*. 

Swift to mercy, Rtow to wrath. 

Bound nor end Tliy goodncM hath. 

Tfiy kind look no more deny rae. 

But with eyes of merey eye me ; 

O give me, Tliy Blavc, at length, 

Ea»jng aid, or bearing strength. 

And some gracioui token show me, 

That my fucs thut watch t' ncrthrow me. 

May he ohamcd and vc\'d to tee 

Thee to help and eomfort mc. 
The fate of Davison recalls to my memorj- the accom- 
pli«hc(l and unfortuDBtc Sir Walter lt:ilrLg:h, whom 
Spenser, in a beautiful sonnet, colled the Siimmfr't 
Xiifhtmyele. I tbink l^Ir. Tytlcr has clearly proved, 
in hia recent Life of Raleiijh, that the charges of irre- 
ligiGa eo frequently bn>iight against him, do not at all 
affect his later and inaturcr years. The afDictions of his 
manhood appear to have obliterated the vain and ecep- 
tical feelings of his youth, and to have impresAed bis 
mind with a true sense of the Divii)e Power. During 
his long imprisonment, rendered sliU mora meloncholjr 
• Unit*. 




liy the uncertainty of its iGSue, he composed one or two 
toocbiug Hymns, wliinh testify the sincerity of his heart 
and the piety of his feelings. Probably tlie last word* 
ever traced by his pen, were the lines written in his 
Bible OH the evening preceding his cxceution, in which 
he renewed his expression of confidence in the mercy 
and intercession of our Saviour. 

TTie following Hymn reijuirca no criticism to recom- 
mend it. 

Rise, oh, ray soul, with thy ilctiires lo heaven. 
And with dtvincat contcmplalioii use 

Thy time, wlicro limcB clornity ii> given, 

And let vain thou(;hls no more thy Ihoughts abuie ; 

But down in darkness let them lie. 

So live Iby better, let tliy worse thoughte die. , 
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I have Kaid little where my heart prompted me to say 
roach. I have been compelled to pass over, without 
notice, many who left their fame upon a harp-string, and 
from whose aatiqne lesves might be gathered thoughts 
of the serencst piety and peace. Of some of these I 
shall have an opportunity of speaking in the following 
pages. I have walked through the burial-ground of 
our Elder Poets with no irreverent footstep, and I shall 
not have lingered there in vain, if I have renewed one 
obliterated uucription, or bound one flower upon their 
tomb. 
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Giles FLrrcHEit, the author of one of the finest reli- 
gious poema to which tiie euty put of the seventeenth 
century gave birth, has not received the attention doe to 
his genius, either from his contempomries, or from pes- 
terity. Yet in him and his brother Phineas we behold 
the two most gifted followers of Spenser ; in their hands 
the torch of allegorical poetry, if I may employ the 
metaphor, was extinguished, and transmitted to no sue- 
cessor. William Browne was tsther the imitator of 
Spcnserin his pastoral vein, than in the arabesque im^ery 
of the Faerie Queen. Of Giles Fletcher's life little has 
hitherto been told, and that little imperfectly. 
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Fletcher's political talents appear to have been highly 
appreciated by Elizabeth, who emphtyed him as her 
Coinmiasioner in Scotlanil, Germany, Bnd ttic Low 
Couutries. I have aaeeruined that he »at in Parliament 
in laft», with Herbert Felhom, Esq., for the then 
flourishing town of Winchdsea*. In lHHS, the memora- 
ble year of the Armada, hq was sent to Ru<«Eia, uhere 
he concluded a treaty with the Czar, beneficial to English 
cummcrce. Soon after his return, he published his ob- 
serialions npm that country; they were, however, soon 
nipprcsseU, and not reprinted nntil 1CJ3, They were 
afterwards iiicoqio rated in Huckluyfs Voyageaf. 

The worthy Fuller informs us that, upon Fletcher's 
arrival in London, be sent for his intimate friend Mr. 
Wayland, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and tutor to Fuller's 
fother, "with whom he expressed his tbankfulneu to 

tenn* of hit menial ind it-nsonal aeramplnhmetiW. Arclibnhop Craii- 
Bwr CRIcnuncd > high opioian of tik learnini; and Ulenln, and avrjled 
Umcir o( his idirkc antl usiitancc in ecclesiantieal alTain. H^ddoa 
<Ecd in Ixmdim. Ffbniarr, ISTl. Iltipoenii were collectetl bj Thomai 
Hitcbn-, a hilow orihc laDke colleEC. and one o( hit wirmeM admirers. 

Mr. Park rcfen lo Ur. Flelchcr't pwir.a in a note upon Warton'* 
l/iaftry <>/ Pflrj. but in a manner u incline (h« reader U nippoa* 
thai die liluaion mu ipplieible to the author ol Cliriu'i I'irtori*. 

The HMik ™hirh i. enliiled J'*T.iaI"iir (-.„„lifri iLJili-i I^e<.m 
Ihcltrii.ijianiK nllrrmrum, Li^ri I>iin, ifciccwlinglyiratcc. 'i'hnmu 
Uaker, the K-ell- hnnwD antiquary, coniiJ(l«r«l liitcopy, wliich aflerwarda 

KcdiBlotlte collection of the Hifhnp of Kly, In be altnoBt unique, 
re ii, however, a copy in Uw Brilith Muaeum. 
■ ^^ili^ ParliomrHtaria, Tol. iil., p. 107. 

t Ai a pii!:ture of Runa in iti deepest igoorasce and barbarinn, the 
aecoi-nl ul ihc " nuiHe CommonweiUh " i»tery amunng. Ilii descrip- 
tion of theulupcal leaniin| in lluuii, lowardi Ihe clo^ of the aiiicenih 
ctfllnry, H Hnenlar, especiallT when conlraaled with llio ilory o( our 
nrn country at ihal period, rlelcber telala the roiloKin;; artecdnte of 
a eonverHlion with one of ihcir " liithon. that are ihe choice men am 
of all ibeit DtAna-ileriH." He "oBered him a Kuxe Talimenl, and 
tamed biiB lo ihe fini chapter of St. iMatlhcw't Coipel, where he began 
10 rtad in tcry cood order. I uked him Got. whil pan of Scripture it 
wai that be had read 1 He anaoFred thai he could not well nil. liow 
many erancelial* there were in ibe New Testament 1 He Hid he knei^ 
Mt. Uow many auMtlea there ware) lleiAmfAi there were twelve."— 
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God for hia return from no great a danger." The quaint 
historian, in his careless way, talks of the emperor being 
habited in binod, and adds thnt, if he had cut nS the am- 
bassador'a head, he and bis friends mi^ht hove songht 
their own amends ; hut, snys he, the questio i is, tohere 
ite Koald have found it. Certainly, if Fuller alludes to the 
head, its recovery would have been very questionable. 
But this story of the Czar's cruelty is au invention. 
The reigning emperor was Tlieodore Ivanowich, and 
Dr. Fletcher expressly assures ua that " he waa verie 
gentle, of an easie nature, quiet and mercyful." P. 110, 
cd. ISDI. 

On hia return, Fletcher was made secretary (town- 
clerk) to the city of London, and one of the Masters of 
the Court of Rcqucsl.s. The situation of treasurer of 
St. Paula he seems to have resigned in ICIO* 
deatli is thuught to have taken place in the same year. 
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his informatioii from Mr. Ramsay, who married 

the poet's widow ; and it is to be regretted that his 

account is so brief and nndrcumstantial. I think 

Fletcher's birth may be carried back two or three years, 

i ! lor we shall presently find him hailing the accession of 

James in 1 603, in strains sach as a boy of fourteen or 
fifteen could scarcely be expected to produce. He was 
senty it appears, at an early age, to Westminster School^ 
I from which he was elected to Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge. This is the relation of Fuller; but I am unable 
to reccmcile it with the declaration of Giles Fletcher 
himsdf. In the dedication of Christ* 9 Victorie, to Dr. 
Nevily he speaks with all the ardour of a young and 
noble heart of the kindness he had experienced from 
that excellent man. He mentions his having reached 
down " as it were out of heaven, a benefit of that nature 
and price, than which he could wish none (only heaven 
itself excepted) either more fruitful and contenting for 

\ the time that now is present, or more comfortable and 

encouraging for the time that is already past, or more 
hopeful and promising for the time that is yet to come." 

\ And further on, he expressly states that he was placed 

in Trinity College by Dr. Nevil's "only favour, most 
freely, without either any means from other, or any desert*' 
in himself. This praise could not have been consistent 
with truth, if Fletcher ^had obtained his election from 
Westminster School *, Nevil merited the laudatory epi- 

Under old Chamus' flasKT banks that spread 
Their willow locks abroad, &c. 

Eclecta, or Intellect, in the PurpU JtUnd, is the leader of the Tirtues 
and good qualities of the heart. The PurpU hUnd was, therefore, 
oomDOied before the publication of Chrut't Victarit. 

* HaTing been permitted to refer to the Register Book of Westminster 
School by the favour of the Hct. — Williamson, the present Httd 
Miflter, 1 am enabled to state positively that Fletcher was wot elected 
liroai Wcftmiostcff to Cambridgt. Thers it no «vi4eac% >)biX\ka '«%ik««i 
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rosity. Plume informs us, in his life of that prelate, 
when Ilacket's father, although personally unknown 
'r. Nevil, applied to him for his interest to procure 
ion*8 election from Westminster to Trinity College, 
frorfhy master replied, that the boy should go to 
bridge, ''or he would carry him on his own hack/* 
all have occasion to recur to Nevil in the life of 

«rtt. 

le accession of James furnished a theme of praise 
U the nation; ''the very poets with their idle 
>hlets,** writes that unwearied correspondent Mr. 
(iberlain, "promise themselves great part in his 
ir}." The University of Cambridge put forth its 
»me under the ingenious title of Sarrawe*^ Joy §, and 
nriters evinced their skill in blending their mourning 
gladness, and while they lamented that " Phoebe** 

indation of the school. The probability it, tktt he wm a Town- 
id obtained the pttronage of Dr. Nevil. 
tymkt^^wm, ** Mafnificent." 

n an inlereiting notice of Dr. ^levil• the reader it referred to 
Aeetmnt •/ tk* Deaia 0/ Otitftrhurw, He wat appointed to the 
thip of Trinity College by Queen Elitabeth in 150^3, and we 
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WHS gone, they remembered that a " Phoebus" wna 
Kfaining in her jiloce*. 

The contribution of Giles Fletcher — A Canto upon lie 
Death of EIha — is the must poetical in the collection. 
It is a pastoral alicgory, conceived in a spirit of grace 
and el^ance. The monosyllabic terniinationB of the 
following lines produce an inhaimunious effect, but the 
imagery is \cry rural. 

Tell me, sad Plillamel, that yonder siiVt 

PijiinR ihy songs unia the daneinn twig. 
And lo the valei-foll Ihy inuaic fil'st. 
So let tlie friendly priekle never dig 
Tliy iratchfiil breast, with woound or small or big, 
Vr'bcreon tlion leanest ; so let the hissing snake 
Sliding with shrinkiiiK silence, never take 
^ Th' unwary fuot, while thou perchance lianj{'iit half awake. 
The picture of the snake "ehding with shrinking 
silence," is one of the happiest touches of description I 
have ever seen. It would be impossible more vividly to 
represent the sudden rustling of the leaves, and the 
" shrinking " stillness that follows. The idea is partly 
borrowed from Virgil. 

The following verses upon the "vclvet'hcaded violets," 
are equally meritorious in a different manner : 

So let ihc silver dew but lightly tie. 

Like litUo watery worlds, tviihin your aiure iky. 

This ima^ might have dropped from the pencil of 
Rubens. Every wanderer in our green lanes on a spring 
moniing must hnve seen these "jittle watery worlds." " 

Pluneas Fletcher has a poem in the same volume, 

* 8m Ttnes il Sfn-nrt'i Joj, br II. Cunpioa, of GduumI CoUegt^ 
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flated from King's College, but vray ioferior to his 
brotlier's, 

Christ' g Victorie was apparently composed before 
Fletcher took hie Bachelor's degree. Fuller (ays, tliat 
it discovered the piety of a saint and the divinity of a 
doctor J the piety is more evident than the theological 
skill. The first edition appeared at Cambridge in 
iGlO, and a second was not required until IG32. It is 
suHicicntly clear, therefore, that the poem eould not 
have been popiJar; and Phineos Fletcher, in some verses 
addressed to his brother upon its publication, entreats 
him not to esteem the censure of "malicious tongues*!" 
That Fletcher was dissotisficd with the reception of his 
work, may be inferred from the circumstance of bis re- 
linquishing the cultivation of the Muse, and applying 
Iiimself to the study of echool divinity. It is not, how- 
Hirobablc that he occasionally indulge 
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•cholan in his own bouse, and enabled others to pursue 
their studies at the University. The author of Christ* s 
Vktarie may have participated in this munificence. 

Though "cross to the grain of his genius/* Fuller tells 
us that Fletcher attained to "good skill'* in scholastic 

(j divinity ; he had too much capacity and amplitude of 

mind to foil in any pursuit to which he devoted his atten* 

i * tion. A fellowship at the same time rewarded his la- 

• 

hours, and enabled him to gratify his love of a College- 
life. Fuller does not inform us in what year Fletcher 
J received ordination, but it could not have been long after 

} the publication of his poem; for in 1612 he published 

j [ at Cambridge, in l2mo., ne Young Divines Apology for 

'ft Ids coniinnance in the University, with certain Meditations, 

\ || written by Nathaniel Po^noll, late student of Christ- 

f I church College, Oxon, aiid dedicated to the eloquent 

\ [ Dr. King, at that time Bishop of London. Tliis book I 

have not been able to obtain, and I am indebted for the 
knowledge of its existence to the MS. collections of the 
indefatigable Cole*. It would certainly tend to illustrate 
/ the poet's history. 

J Of Fletcher s theological acquirements we have no me- 

morials ; but we arc entitled to conclude that he was an 
able and earnest preacher. We learn from Fuller, that 

• Since Uiis paragraph has been written, I have looked into Walta's 
Bibtiotheca Britantiica, vol. *2, and find the following notice : — " Pownoll, 
II Nathaniel, late student of Christ Church. Oxford. The Young Divine's 

I Apologiefor continuing m long in the Unitersitie, icith certain Medi- 

tmtions, Canterbury, 161*2,12010.** Of course it is impossible to recon- 
cile this account with Cole, whose expressions are, "In 1612, he (G. 
Fletcher) printed at Cambridge, The Young Divine*s Apologie for hii 
eonttnttance in the University ^ vith certain Meditations, written b^ Na- 
. thaoiel Pownoli, late student of Christ's College, Oxon, and dedicated 

I ' to John, Bishop of London, among the uncataiogued books of the old 

j UDtver«it)r Library." The general accuracy of Watts is well known, 

j and I bebere the collections of Cole have an equal claim to that distioc- 

• I tioo. la this instance I feel inclined to follow the authority of Cole» for 

I I H if crkkat that he had himself seen the book. 

I 1 
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when he preached at St, Mary's, his prayer before Uie 
sermon usually conBisted of one entire allegor}', " not 
driven but led on, most proper in all particulars. " The 
few specimens wc pnsseiis of his pruse, afford siifTicient 
testimony of his learning and clo[|uencei but of the pro- 
priety of his allegorical prayers I may be permitted to 
entertain a doubt. 

After 1612 there is a blank in the history of Fletcher, 
until his settlement in the rectory of Alderton, in Suf- 
folk, Fuller says, that he was placed there "by ex- 
change of livings/' but it seems improbable that he 
would have relinquished any other preferment for a 
situation which is supposed to have hastened the period 
of hill death. I think it very likely that he was pre- 
sented to the living by Sir Robert Naunton, whose 
family were the patrons of the church, and had their 
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quaint manntr for which he is remarkable, (hat Fletcher's 
"downii^h and tow-parted parishioiicrs (having nothing 
but their shava high about them), valued not their 
pastor according to his worth, which disponed him to 
melancholy and hastened his dissolution*." 

Flctcher'a death is Hujiposed to have taken place about 
'the year lo2;)t. But Fuller, the only authority upon 
whom we could, in tbi& instance, safely rely, has left a 
blank fur the lasst figure. The diecjiiict of his later years, 
t(^ther with his absence from hooks, and the derunge- 
incnt of his papers, caused him to Ije sometimes unsatis- 
factory with rcpard to accumcy in dates ; his omission 
raanot now be remedied. I am enabled to state, through 
the kindness uf the Rev. Addingtun Norton, the present 
Rector of Aldcrton, that nu record of Giles Fletcher 

• In the million of I'liineis Ficlrhpf'a rj.rntBry IjUigun, al Kdio- 
bargh, IT1I, diE ^^liloi appli^a g>rb]c<lvtKinnarihii>Bloryto Dr. Uil« 
FlcteiHr, ihe novt't blhvr. lie uroTi^iHS la Iikvc deriicd hii iDlarma- 
^. ( iiL — :^. ri..,:-„„^ „y Knelnnd tHil lln/fi. ItM. AUet 



camneniliagioiin panicBlin, id ihc life or Ur. Klelchti, the wiilei sJila, 
"in the endof lu* Uh be commenivd Doctor of Uiviniiy; and, beine 
■licbtnl by hit clowniih pariihionBit, he frU inle id«p melanchnly. aacl 
in ■ tlnrt time ilicd.~ Kir. Chilmen, in h>> liin of (jiln and I'dincas 
Fletcher, rcfen Id ihe >UliIOT or ihii ediimn, "the maslarHliose iudi- 
." he ncnipuloiul* rElainrd, and the one. 1 have 

T. Soc ' ■■ 

..r loanothtr. 

ThM negligent and UMrlHaKriler, Jamb, commitled a Mill more ridi- 
eulon binmler in hi* I'arlirul lt>;ul(r, where he laya, thai Gilca Fletcher 
wrote a poem called CkriM'i Vitii-rv, and hi* other brotiior, George 
Flelcber, waaaalhorofa poem enlilM C'iriil'i Vielon Ovtr and after 
Dmtt, both oTibemveiy much commeDded, t.3, p, 5T. Il wa< in an 
«nl lunu thai Jarob fonook the more coo(eaia1 itudiea thai Kited him 
far lb* cooipoiution of the I.11W Z)icti«is>y> For ihii midike, ho*- 
ercT. Jacob wat indehtRl (a bw model Winiltnler (Lim cfthf mom 
/nmii !:■/''•'■ J'a^i, 1(>B7, p. Ij9), whoM pUBrile coeceiu and aJIeCted 
phn*eolo0 render hb errors leu endurable than the maOer-or-fact man- 
ner of hit imilaloT. 
1 The aune arcomplifiied critic gi'ea Herbert 10 Oirord. Winitanley 
poallT a barber, an nccupalion for which he waa prab(bl]r well 
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is preserved, either in the church or the pnrUh, and the 
register- books only go back to the year 1 (i74. 

Giles FIctclicr left a widow, who was Bubiequentif 
married to Mr. Ramsay, tlic minitttcr of Rougham, a ' 
small village in Norrolk. Prom this individuiil, both 
Fuller's and Lloyd's information respecting the poet was 
derived, and it could have been wished, in this instance, 
that tlicy had allowed their curiosity greater scope. Of 
Mr. Ramsay I know nothing. Cole mL-ntiona a person 
of that name who was junior Proctor in lOlC. 

Such is tlic brief amount of the imperfect intelligence 
I have been able to gather respecting Giles Fletcher. Of 
hiB manners and conversation, of all that imparts a pecu- 
liar interest to biography, no anecdotes have been pre- 
served. The earlier years of his life were spent in the 
cloistered quiet of a College, and his later days, we have 
a fear, were worn out in sorrow and sicknesa. 
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admitted by the Committee of plundered ministers*. P. 
Fletcher passed many of his youthful days among his 
father's friends, in Kent His poems contain frequent 
allusions to the heauty of its scenery, and a desire is 
expressed to pipe his simple song . in "some humble 
Kentish dale,** in "woody Cranebrook/* or on "high 
Brmchley Hill/* or by the "rolling Medway.** The 
poetry, and the learning of Wyat and Sidney, have en- 
deared Kent to the lovers of literature. The ancestors 
of Waller, of Cowper, and of Hammond, had also their 
seats in this county. 

P. Fletcher's poems, although not published until the 
anthor was "entering upon his winter,** we learn from 
the dedication to Mr. Edward Benlowes, were the " raw 
essays** of his "very unripe years.*' Of his principal 
composition. The Purple Island, it does not come within 
my plan to give an elaborate account. It was praised 
by Cowley, and Quarles addressed the author as the 
Spenser of the age. Much of the picturesque fancy of 
the Faery Queen certainly plays over the ingenious eccen- 
tricities of The Purple Island, Fletcher possessed, in no 
small degree, the same rich imagination, the same love 
of allegorical extravagances, and the same sweetness and 
occasional majesty of numbers. But of all the qualities 
required to form a poet, Fletcher was especiaU^jkficicnt 
in taste, in that sense of the soul, which, by a kind of 
Ithuriel instinct, examines every image and epithet, and 
rejects them when not accordant with the dignity of the 
art No man of 'genius, with the exception of Fletcher, 

* Dloroefield't Eimy fmrar-Wi a T&pngmphietii Hiitery of thi County 
•f Norfolk, 1) Tolfl. 8vo. London, 1805-10, t. 7, p. 373. Mr. Chalroert» 
who refen to thb Hwtory, uket no notice of iti author's error in calling 
P. Fletcher the brother of the Diihop of London, who, we hsYe Men, 
was his ancle. ^ 
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and Quarles, who meditited a poem od b simiUr ntfjeetf 
would have thought of versifyiag the atnicture of the 
human body. Many parts of the Purple Iilmd read 
like one of Sir Astley Cooper's lectures turned into 
metre. Fletcher's medical acquirements must have been 
considerable. Bat in the midst of all the wesrTing 
minatte of physiological details, the reader is somctiinea 
refreshed by touches of pure and natural descriptioa, 
, worthy of TlioRison or Bums. How exquisite is this 
picture of the lark : — 

The cheerful Isrk, mounling from early bed, 

Wilb Kveot salutes awnltei tho drowsy light; 
The earth ihe led, and up to heaven i* fled — 
There chants her Maker's prai»oa ont of sight. 

Purple Island, c. 9, St. 2. 
I retimi to the consideration of ChrUt'a llctarie. 
In ills address To the Reader, Fietcticr endeavours U 
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lirete that one day when Christ was borne unto ns on 
earth, and we (a happy change) nnto God in heaven* ; 
Thrice honoured Bartas, and our (I know no other name 
more ^orious than his own) Mr. Edmund Spenser (two 
blessed soub) not thinking ten years enough, laying out 
theur whole lives upon this one study.** 

The following eloquent passage may be compared with 
Sidney's Dffence of Poetic: — 

"To the second sort, therefore, that eliminate poets out 
of their city gates as though they were now grown so 
bad, as they could neither grow worse nor better, though 
it be somewhat hard for those to be the only men 
should want cities, that were the only causers of the 
building of tliem, and somewhat inhuman to thrust them 
into the woods, who were the first that called men out 
cf the woods. 

" I would gladly Icam what kind of professions these 
• men would be intreated to entertain that so deride and 

disaflfect poesy. Would they admit of philosophers, that 
after they have burnt out the whole candle of their life 
in the circular study of sciences, cry out at length, te 
nihil prorsw scire ? Or should musicians be welcome to 
them that Dani sine menle sonum, bring delight with them 
I indeed, could they as well express with their instruments 

t * I conclude that Fletcher alluden to Sannazar*fi poem, De Partu 

VirffiniSt which obtained for the author the title of the Christian Virfiil. 
If we pardon the poet's improper selection of a subject, we shall Hnd 
little to blame in the execution. Dut Fletcher is in error with regard to 
the time employed in the composition of the poem. I believe it occu- 
pied Sannazar twenty years. The MS. was regularly submitted to an 
aged critic, Poderico, to satisfy whom the poet sometimes r^-terote the 
Mmc verM ten times. It has b«en remarked that the time labor, has 
Dot communicated any appearance of constraint to the work. It may 
j be added, that this poem obtained the warm praise of the celebrated 

1 Pope Leo the Tenth. Its great defect consisti in the union of Pagan 

Mperstition with Christian truths ; had Sannazar more carefully fol- 
lowed hk model, Fractstorius, he wouki nol have £alleik into this grov 
of taste. 
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a voice, as they can a sound. Or would tbey most ap- 
prove of soldiers, that defend the life of their conntiy- 
tncn, either by the death of themselves or their enemies ? 
" If philosophers please them, who is it that knovra not 
that all the lights of example to dear their precepts are 
borrowed by pbilosophen from poets; that without 
Homer's examples, Aristotle would be as blind as Homer. 
If they retain musicians, who ever doubted hat that 
poets infused the very soul ioto the inarticulate sounds 
of music — that without Pindar and Horace, the Lyrics 
had been silenced for ever ? If tbey most needs enter- 
tain soldiers, who can but confess that poets restore that 
life again to soldiers, which they before lost for the 
safety of their country) that without Virgil, jEneas had 
never been so much as heard of. How can they, for 
$hamc, deny common. wealths to them, who were the 
first auilwrs of thi-m ; how can they deny the blind phi- 
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sure, to impair the Bnlemnity of the subject ; but Fletcliei 

sooa rises jnUi a nobler strain when he thinks of iboa 

Soered writinK*. in whose antique leaves 

The meraorie* of heaven entreiuured ho*. 

Milton's Invocation to the Holy Spirit in the Pandi»< 

RrgainfH is considered by Mr, Dunstcr "supremely beau 

tifuli" it dncs not surpass the solemn and enrapture< 

piety of Fletcher : — 

O lluni thnl ilidst this holy lire inrusc. 
And taughl this lireaal, but late the ^nse of hell. 
Wherein ahlind and dead hcnrt lived, to gwell 
n'lih better thoughts ;^!iend down those lights that tcni 
KnnslcdKe hon to )<etpn, snd hov to en'1. 
The love that never nts, and never can be penn'd. 
In the iint canto, Chriit'i Viclorie in Heaven, the poc 
traces the retlemiition of man to the pleadings of Mercy 
who dwelt in the quiet of that Sabbath where " saintl; 
heroes" rest from their labours. When Mercy beheh 
the ruin of that " Golden Building," once illuminate! 
with every " star of excellence," she is represented lift 
ing Dp "the music of her voice" against the decrees o 
fote. 

The interposition of otTeiidcd Justice is grandly coa 
ceived : — 

But JuKliec had no lUMmcr Merey »ecn 
Smoothing the vrinklca oflicr Father's brow. 
But up she Biarts, and throvs herself between ] 
A* when n vipoiir from a moory sloufih 
Meeting with fresh Eiiiis, tiiol but now 

Open'd the world which all in darkness lay, 
Outh heaven's bright face of his raj's diiarray. 
And Md> the imihog onent of the springing day. 

■ blT miotalkNM art mvlp from lb* orifiDal wlitioB al IfillK Tt 
•rtbofiaph]! oolf it nWeriuud. 



And in one hand a pair of even scales she wears. 

No riot of alToction revel kept 

Within lier hreast, but a still apathy 

Possessed all her soul, which soAly slept, 

Securely, without tempest ; no sad cry 

Awakes her pity, but wrong*d Poverty 

Sending her eyes to heaven swimming in tears 
And hideous clamours ever struck her ears. 

Whetting the blazing sword that in her hand she bei 

The winged lightning is her Mercury, 
And round about her mighty thunders sound; 
Impatient of himself lies pining by 
Pale Sickness, with his kercher d head up wound. 
And thousand noisome plagues attend her round : 
But if lier cloudy brow but once grow foul. 
The flints do melt, the rocks to water roll. 
And airy mountains shake, and frighted shadows bo 
Famine and bloodless Care, and bloody War, 
Want, and the want of knowledge how to use 
Abundance, Age, and Fear that runs afar 
Before his fellow GrieC that aye pursues 
His winged steps ; for who would not refuse 

Griefs oompanr. a dull and rawJwmMi «nni»lit 
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And nmnd about amazed Horror flies. 
And over all. Shame veils his guilty eyes, 
And underneath HelFs hungry throat still yawning lies. 
Justice is portrayed leaning ber bosom upon "two 
stone tables spread before her;** and the poet, in order 
, to impress more deeply the fearful horror of that " scroll ** 

on the mind, makes the terror and darkness of the Ap- 
; • pearsnce upon Mount Sinai to rush upon our memory, 

I ' when the affrighted children of Israel, like 

A wood of shp.king leaves became.— 
The grandeur and dignity of Justice are expressed by 
the hush and stillness of the entire universe, waiting in 
awe for the opening of her lips*. In this silence of hea- 
•' J ven and earth. Justice proceeds to accuse and convict 

man of wickedness and ingratitude. But in this part of 
the poem Fletcher forgot the sublimity of the occasion 5 
he amuses himself with a sort of metaphysical ingenuity, 
as when speaking of Adam's covering of leaves he asks, 

* for who ever saw 

i • A man of leaves a reasonable tree? 

And in some of the verses he 8cms to have studied that 
epigrammatic brevity and rapidity of interrogation, which 

i' so delighted his brother s eccentric friend, Quarles; but 

though the author of the Enchiridion might hang a gar- 
land at "the door of those fantastic chambers,'* every 

* true lover of Fletcher's poetry will regret to sec him 

lingering within their threshold. 

I must not, however, omit the 28th stanza : — 
What, should I tell how barren Earth is grown 

j' All for to stane her children? Did'st not thou 

j Water with heavenly showers her womb unsown, 

* Miltoo taw the force of thb coocepdoo ; at the coDclufion of the 
•peseh of the " Ktcrnal Father" to the Angel Gabriel, 

all heaTen 

Admirinf stood a space, then into hnmit 
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And drop down elouda of flowers ? Did'it not thou bow 

Thine ewy e«i unto thu plowman'i nnr; 

LonK miRht he look, and look, and long in nia. 
Might ImuI hit harrctt in ao emptj vain, 

And beat tbovoods to And the poor oak't hungry gnin. 

TIic cfTcct of the address of Justice ia given with great 
wiWimity ■. — 

Slic ended, and the heavenly Ilicrorcliiea 
Biiminf; in xcal, thickly imbnindcd wcto: 
Like lo an army that alanim crios, 
And every one thakes his ydrcodcd apear. 
And iliD Almighty's acir, an he wouhl tear 

Tlio carlli, and her firm hosis quite in aundi^r, 

Klam'd oil in juat revenRo, and mifhly thunder, 

Heaven stolcitseirrrumcarlh by ciuudi that moiiilen'duudor. 
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But Mna Bi he aRain JcshtulovM Ib, 

Rntoring tlie blind world bia bletDisIi'd ught, 

Ai though another daf were ncwl^ his, 

Ilia eoicn'd birds busil; lake their Ilif;!' 

And woniler M Ibc shortncsf of ihc ninl... 
So Merry ooce again hcr*elf<U» plays, 
Out rrom licr sislcr'H cloud, *nd open layi 
Those sunshine looks > ucanu nuulddim alhouMi 

The poet then d( >p rhgrms of Merey " 

sparkling as the plumes" of tli 

that mtt^nd upon I: "golden phrases fli 

stnam of "choicesi ane." 

The geoDeneM ol contrasted with tl; 

wretcbedneas of Re — 

Deeply, olas, im,,.., u the fltwl, -■^. 

To MM k flkniing br^ml toui'd up from bcl). 
Boiling her heart in her own lustful blood. 
That oft for torment she would loudly yell ; 
Now she would sighing sit, and now she fell 

Crouching upon the ground in sockloth trust, 
Eariy and Inte she pray'd, and &»t she rotui. 
And an her hair hung fUll of Mhea and of dust 
lite reader maf remember the picture of Rcmone in 
the introduction to the Mirrtmr for Magittntn ;— 

And first within the porch and jaws of hell. 
Sat deep remorse of conscience, all besprent 
With tears ; and to bcrMlf oft would she tell 
Her wretrjiednesa . 

netchcr wanted the energy of SackvUle'a iron pen. 
Tbc imperaonationa of Dread. Revenge, Misery, and 
Death, placed by that writer in the Porch of Hell, have 
never been aurpaaaed. They itand out in the gbaatly ' 
icali^ of life, and fin the mhid irith n ademo viaionaiy 
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When Mercy behold the wretched form of Repentance 
sitting in " a dark valley " she sent to comfort her one of 
her loveliest attendants, " smiling Eircne *," 

That a i^arlaiid vcan 

or t^ildcd olive on her fairer luin. 
Tlicrc is one exquisite line in the 62nd stanza, in ■lln- 
sion to the shepherds at the nativity : — 

And Ihem Co [pjidc unto their Master'* home. 
A star comes dancing up the orienL 
Tile first canto concludes thus ; — 
Brini;, brinp, j c Graces, nil your silver lloskcts, 
Painted widi every choice*! Ilowet that grows, 
Tliat 1 may toon unllowcr your fragnint ba&kcti. 
To strew the field with odours where he goes. 
Let whatsoe'er he treads on bo a n>se. 

So down she* !ct her eyelids fail, to shine 
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p\irauei] "his holy mcilitationa." The silence of the 
dcscrl dwells around us ! 

In tlie reiiresentation of our Lord's personn! ap- 
pearance Fletcher has manifested a still greater absence 
of judgment ; it is principally formed from the Canticles, 
Had in K Btyle of fantastical colouring, peculiarly dis- 
4 pleasing in a sacred poem. Tlic authormight; however, 
I li&ve pleaded the prevalent taste uf the age iu extenua- 
tion. T-vo nights the Saviour has passed in "the silent 
wilderness," making "the ground his bed, and his moist 
pillow grass," when he discovers afar off an old palmer, 
"come fooling slowly," who entreats him to bless his 
lowly roof with his presence. Rlilton concurred with 
Fletcher in concealing the Prince of Darkness under the 
form of an ?.?reil ninn. This siniilKiKlc appears to have 
been genersUy adopted. In La Vitaet Fatiitmedi Chritlo, 
pnbhshed at Venice in 1516, a wooden cut is prefixed to 
the Temptation, in which Satan is represented u an old 
•iDBn with ■ long beard, offering bread to our Lord. In 
Vischer'i cuts to the Bible, as noticed by Thyer, the 
tempter is an agnt mm, and Mr. Dnnster ha* pointed ont 
the same circumstance in the painting of the Tempta- 
tian by Salvator Rosa*. 

They wander along tc^ether until they arrive at a 
dinna] abode, the Cave of Deapair— 

E'er lonft they came near to a bolcftil bower. 
Hock like the ntoath of that infernal cave. 
That gaping ilood, til oomen to doTour, 
Dark, dcdeftil, dreaiy. like a greedy grave 
lliat itiU for eanioo carcases doth crave. 

The giound no herbs bat venomou did bear. 
Nor ragged trees did leave ; but amy where ^ 

Dead facnes and skulls were east, and bodies banged wen. 

• St* T»*nr ffWifc ^ Milm. V. 4. prtliMaaiy abMnilNW. V>*' 
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I Upon the toof the bird of «orrow eat, 
f Elon>,'ini' joyful day wilh her sail note, 
And Ihro' the shady air the llutterinR bat 
Did wave her leather sniU, and blindly float. 
While with her winffa the folal screcrh-owl imola 
Th' unblessed houfo ; llioro, on a emp^ ilona, 
Cetcito hung, and made his direful moan. 
And ail about llic lourdercd i-hosts did shriek and gioui. 
Liko cloudy moanshino in some shadowy gnve. 
Such iras the light in vhich Despair did dwell; 
But 1)0 himself with nit;hl for darkness strove, 
Uia black uncombed loeks disheTell'd fell 
About his face ; thro' which, as brands of hell 
Sunk in his skull, his slarry eyps did pW, 
Thnl made him deadly look, their ctinipsc did ibow 
Like cockalrices' eyes that Sjiurks of poison throw. 
His clothes were raf;|{ed rlouts, 'with Ihoms pinn'd fut; 
And as he musini:; ky, to sicny Frifjlit 
V thousand wild Chimeras would him cast: 
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iostancv of plagiarism, and serves to show us how little 
wremony the poets of that day laboured under in pil- 
fering from each other. If Giles Fletehcr had been 
living, he would probably have thought the critics of 
this day laboured under very little ceremony in accus- 
inglhe " poets of that day " of theftf, without sufficiently 
examining their extent. From the following portion of 
the 33rd stanza <rf the Faerie Queen, Flet«:her borrowed, 
it will be seen, two lines : 

F.rc iDrig they came where that same nicked night. 

Hit dwolUng has in a low hollow cave. 



The other pla^nrixm is found in the dress of despair ; 
but the value of the "ragged clouts," and the thorns 
that fiutened them, ia very small, and forma no mate- 
ria] feature of the picture. Spenser partly borrowed 
his own description from Sackville. Fletcher, who was 
a moot dilij^t student of the worits oT Spenser, had his 
great prototype continually before his eyes, and his 
sweet words floating in his cars. In reading the descrip- 
tion of the Cave of Ditpair, I have been reminded of one 
or two passages in the F<ierie Qween ; in the second book, 
where Mammon conducts Gnyon to see his tmsoie, we 
find " sad Celeno sitting on a tlifte;." 

Into this cave " the serpent woo'd him with hia 
charms" to rater, but without anccess. Our Lord ia 
next branqMrted to 

■ ■■■ — The laeied pinnaclei that threat 
With their atpiiing tops Astma*s etany seat "^ 

Here was spread the pavllioD of Presumption. This 
aOegorjriain tbeatjleof Spenaeri bat Hilton, by keep- 
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iug closer to the scriptural account, has produced a 
subUmer effect. The " ept'culor mount," from whence 
arc beheld all the cities and empire)) of the East, Niniveh 
and Babylon, and Ecbatana, and the city of the 
(luudred (iatc9, h a magniliccnt picture. 

When Prcsumptinn has in vain endeavoured to tempt 
the Saviour to throw himself from the mountain, in rage 
and dcs|iair, " herself she tumbled head-long to the 
floor," while a choir of angels receiver our Lord, and 
bears him to an " airy mountain." Suddenly an en- 
chanted garden springs up in that cold solitude. 
As if the snQw had mcliecl into Ibwcrs. 

The fiillou'ing stanza might have flowed from the 
a mouth" of Milton. 

Nol lovely Ida mifjht with this eoni[iiira, 
Tliouiih many slreamg his banks Iwnilvcrcd, 
Tlinu;:li Zaiithus with hjs f^lden windH he ban. 
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great author of the Faerie Qufen. But if Fletcher 
borrowed from Spenser, he in turn has been imilated by 
Milton. We are reminded of the 

Table richlf upreatl, in regal mode, — (Por. Iteg. b. 2.} 

which Satan caused to rise up in the desert before 
Jeau?, with the attending Naiades bearing " fruits and 
flowers from Amallhen's horn," and the fair " ladies of 
tbe Hesperides." MiltoD does not, intieccj, hke Fletcher, 
employ them as odjects of teniptalion, an assamption 
not sanctioned by the Evangelists ; but (as Bishop 
Newton has remarked) with greater propriety makes 
them the subject of debate among the wicked spirits 
tkemselves. The hand of Milton, at least in a sacred 
theme, was always piided by a religious fear and awe. 

The song put into the month of the Sorcereaa by 
Fletcher, is an excelleat specimen, the only one extant, 
nf his lyrical talents ; and probably famished Heirick 
with a hint for his beaatiful little poem — Gather ye 
lUtefmda. 

The third book is entitled Ckriat't Triumph ever Death, 
■nd commemorates the crucifixion of otir Lord. . I hare 
already alluded to Fletcher's wont of art in the compo- 
sition of his poem, and of order in the narrative. Hie 
diird book is particularly open to this objection : some 
part* BK, howerer, very sublime. Tbc traitor Judai, 
■offBrii^ under the horrors of an accusing ctmaciencc, is 
worthy the, pencil of Michael Angelo. 

When wild Pentheos, grown mad with fear. 

Whets troops of hellish hags abonl him spissi > ' 

Two Uoody sans stalking the duiky sphsn^ 

And two-bid Tbsbes runs roUing in his eyas ; 

Oc thtongh ths iosBo staling Onstas flias, 
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With eyes Hung bock upon his mother's gbcwt, 
TIidI ivith infernal scr|>ciil5 all imbosl, 
And lorclies <|uctich*d with blood, doth her ilcniwnaccoit. 

Yet ofl he snntrhcil, and started im he hung — 
So nhcii ihc senses liair onslumbcrcd lie, 
Tha headlong body ri^ady lo be Hung 
By the dcludinf; fancy from some high 
And cnttny tocV, rccovcru (jrccdily. 

And clasps the yielding pillow half asleep. 
And as from heaven it tumbled to the deep, 
Fecli a cold sweat (hrough every member creep. 
Euripides might have vTiltea these stanzas in the 
Ecason of his solemn inspiration. In the " staring 
Orestes," we seem to behold the wretched mourner bunt 
from the enfolding arms of the weeping Elcctra, and flee- 
ing in horror from the furies surrounding his couch •. 
The poet describes Joseph of Arimathea at the cron. 
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Fletclicr dwells upon the resurrection of our Saviour, 
hw ascension to bin throne in heaven, and the everlast- 
ing bappincss prepared tor the good and virtuous in the 
kingdom uf Paradise. 

fe The following stanza is not. so far as the knowledge 
of the writer of tiiis notice extends, surpassed ia the 
whole range of our poetry : every word is full of beaatj- 
fhl meaning. 

No finrrow now hangs clouding on their brow. 

No bloodless maludy empatea (heir face. 

No age drops on tlieir hairn his silver snow, 

Nc tiakednc»« their bodiev doth cmbase. 

No poverty Ihemsclvoi and ihoira disgrnce ; 
No fear of death the joy of life devours. 
No unehB&lo sleep their precious time deflow'n. 

No loM, no grief, no change, wait on their winged hours. 
And the next is little inferior: the picture of the 
cloud has exceeding delicacy of fancy ; it ia like a sketch 
from the j>encil of Claude. 

And if a lulleii cloud, as sad as night. 

In which the sun may seem embodied, 

Depriv'd of all his dross, we sec so white. 

Burning in melting gold his watry head, — 

Or lOTind with ivory edges silvered ; 

What luiire supercxccllent will He 
Lighten un those that shall his sunshine see. 

In that at) glorious court, in wtiich all glories be ? 

The impcrsouatioD of the Deity is in the true spirit of 

Hebrew poetry, or rather, perhaps, in the conclusion at 

leait, of that beautiful mysticism of which Taylor, ia hia 

nu^ettic prose, has furnished such splendid examples:— 

In midst of this city celestial. 

Where the etemsl Temple should have rose. 

Lightened the Idea BeatiGral : 

Bod and Beginning of cich thing that grows, 
ir yet beginning knowi-, 
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That hnth no eyes U 






\» and lieara, and is all eye, all car, 
Tlint nowhere is contain'tl. and yet is every where. 

ClinnRcr of all lIiioHs, yet iramiilaWe, 

Before and after oil, tlio Urst, and last, 

Tlial moving all, is yet immoveable. 

Great tvilhout quantity, in whose forc«i«t 

Things past are present, thin(r» to eomc ueput; 
Swift without motion, to who»c open eye 
Tho hearts of wiekeil men unbreaaled lie, 

Ac once absent anil present to thcni, for and nif^h. 

Il is no llamin); lustre made of light. 

No srtcct concent, or wcU-tim'd harmony. 

Ambrosia, for to feast the Rpi)ctite, 

Or llowcry odour mist with spiccry. 

No soft embrace, or pleasure bo<lily; 

And yet il is a kind of inward feast, 

A liorniony that sounds within tlie breast, 

Anoilour, light, embrace, in which the soul doth rest. 
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thiB opinion is at variance with that of far better and 
abler judges, but I shall endeavour to support it at a 
more convenient season in the life of Milton. 

The peculiar excellencies of the Paradise Regained and 
Ckrisft Vidorie, are not difficult to define. In Scrip- 
toial simplicity of conception, and in calm and sustained 
dignity of tone, the palm of superiority must be awarded 
to Milton; while in fertility of fancy, earnestness of de- 
votion, and melody of expression, Fletcher may be said 
j, ' t to stand, at least, upon an equality with him. Chriifs 
Victorie is rather a series of pictures than a poem ; it is 
deficient in unity, and that concentration of interest 
essential to the success of such a composition. 
i The power of the writer comes out in occasional touches 

of great vigour and beauty, indeed, but rendered com- 
paratively ineffective by their uncertainty. His poem, to 
employ his own magnificent image, does not fling out — 

Such light as from main rocks of diamond, 
Shooting their sparks at Phcnbus, would rebound. 

It has not the lustre of one great luminous whole, 
unbroken in the purity of its splendour; its brilliancy is 
dazzling, but fragmentary. 

Mr. Hcadlcy calls Christ s Victorie a rich and pic- 
turesque poem, though unenlivened by impersonation. The 
author of Select Specimens has received the full meed of 
praise for talent and ingenuity; his accuracy is not 
' always unimpeachable. If Presumption, Vain Glory, The 

Sorceress, The Spirit of Evil, SfC, are not impersonations) 
then there are no impersonations in the Faerie Queen. 

I will not protract these remarks any longer; enough"^ 
has been said, I hope, to induce the reader to examine 
the poem for himself, and Christ's Victorie only requires 
to be known, that it may be appreciated. 
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One of the most popular works of the reiga of Jaxaet, 
was Sv^JCfiTB r's translation of 7%t Divine Week* ^ Du 
Barton. The first part was published in 1598, bat the 
folio edition appeared in 1621, recommended bjenlo^s- 
tic verses, by Daniel, Ben Jonrcn, Hall, and othen. 
Jonson afterwards told Drummond, "that he wrote his 
verses before it, ere he nnderstood to confer." But he 
need not have retracted his praise on the score of Syl- 
vestcr'a unfaithful translation j for the principal merit of 
the work consists in the occasional beauty and originality 
of some of the epithets and images. 

Du Bnrtas wan highly esteemed in EngUod. Sir John 
Alclvil mentions him in his memoirs; — "Tbe Ambassa- 
dours were not well embarked when M. Du Bartas arrived 
here to visit the King's majesty, who, he heard, had him 
in great esteem for bis rare poesy, set forth in the French 
tongue." In tive or six years the editions of Du Bartas' 
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' ' He died at Middlebargh, in Holland, after a life of 

adversity, on the 28th of September, 1618, in the 55th 
year of his age. '' By what circumstances he was induced 
to quit his native country,** says Mr. Chalmers, *' we have 
not discovered.** From Cole*s MS. collections we learn 
that he was Secretary to the Company of Merchants in 
I Middleburgh, in 1617, and it was probably with a view 

of obtaining this situation that he left England*. Poor 

Sylvester had few inducements to remain in his own 

^ country; his poetical talents only procured him fame 

f and flattery, and on this diet, like many of his brethren, 

} I I ^ found it very difficult to subsist. 

Mr. Dunster, in his considerations on Milton's early 
reading, has very ingeniously, and in many instances 
successfully, endeavoured to prove the obligations of the 
writer of Paradise Lost to the poems of Sylvester. Syl- 
J vestcr undoubtedly enriched our language with some 

I picturesque epithets. His characteristics of the sweets 

. [ numbered Homer, the clear- styled Herodotus, and the choice- 

termed Petrarch, are not more gracefully poetic than cri- 
tically correct. The melody and richness of some of his 
pictures of nature entitled him to the appellation be- 
stowed by his contemporaries, of the "silver-tongued.*' 
The rose- crowned Zephyrus, and the saffron- coloured bed of 
Aurora, are worthy of Theocritus or Anacreon. Perhaps 
the whole range of our poetry does not present a more 
exquisite descriptive couplet than the following : — 

Arise betimes, while th* opal-coloured morn 
In (golden pomp doth May-day's door adorn. 

metrical versions from the "Ptaimt, after prmising the " two rare spirits'" of 
the Sidoeys.** he observes, " our worthy friend, Mr. J. Sylvester, hath 
showed me how happily he hath sometimes turned from his Bartas to the 
■weet sinser of Israel.* 

* In Urit Mus., No. 5880, p. 89. Cole ascertained this circosisUnce 
froB ibe Itft of sabscribers to Minshiciia' DictioDary, in 1617. 
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In 1G23 appeared the perfect edition of DRaiixoKD'B 
Flowtri of Sion, or Spiritual Poems. DramnHmd, of 
Hawthomdcn, is eodcarcd to our remembrance by lua 
loyalty, his learning, and his poetry. The unhappy ter- 
mination of the life of King Charles, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, is thought to have hastened hia own 
dissolution. Mr. GifTord has very severely commented 
upon what he calls Drummond's hypocrisy towards his 
friend, Ben Jonsonj bnt it should he recollected, that 
the journal in which the objectionable remarks were en- 
tered, was strictly private, and never intended by the 
autlior to have seen the light. But if Drummond's 
opinion of Jonson's character was incorrect, Jonson's 
estimation of his friend's poetical talents was eqnaUy ill- , 
founded. If Drummond's verses "smellcd" of the . 
"sclionlPB," they were generally the schools of nature*. I 
c of his contemporaries had a heart more suscep- 
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Wo clear might read the art snd v <m tare; 
Tini out his power vhicli wililcil nns doth tamet 
Hi» providence extending every vihcnt- 
Ilit juelice «liich proud rebels ilcilh not spore. 
In evory page, no period of Iho same : 
But sillic we, like Toolish children, rest 
Well plcfts^'i "i't- foloii™! vellum, Icat-cs of gold ; 
Fairdancl lu- ii:»iiignliiit is heal, 

Of the grei ' "o'er Inkirg hold. 

Or if I ~ "~X our minds on aught, 

It is t iCi on the margin wrought. 

To some of res the pieuant spot where Drum- 

mond passed n [ly and innocent days may be 

knovn. Ha< noriiueii is situated od the North Esk, 
about h&lf a m ; below Roslyn Castle. The bouse stands 
upon the summit of a precipice overhanging the sides of 
the river, and imtnediHlely beneath it are several curious 
caverns. In a small detached cave Drummond is said 
to have composed many of bia poems. The Cyprets 
Grove is also the title of a very dociuent essay, probably 
written in the same solilnjde". 



* Serin in Scvllnnd, willi Kill 
uncdole*. br J. LrJEMoa. I ba 
meat al >n fdition dF the poeinB 
B«miii by Mr. Paler CiinniB(ha 
■I Imh, aa UfaTT of (ood. 
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It has been the fashion among eritica and readers of 
poetry to regard Wither only as a fanatical rhymer and 
an intemperate puritan ; yet, during the longest Dud 
brightest period of liis life, he v,a8 neither. A puritan, 
indeed, in iU true signification, he never was. It has 
been well observed, tliat no man was ever written down 
except by himself. Wither's political follies had, during 
his later years, been (rradualiy erasing from the public 
remembrance the sweetness of his early poetry: and the 
wit and festivity accompanying the Restoration, tended 
still more to depress his fame. The accp-nplished 
Rochester and his companions held the popular mind 
: silken bondage. From the criticiGin and taste 
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monifrsted his taste and discernment by including Dry- 
den in the censure. 

In more recent times, critics have not been wanting, 
equally unkind, and equally nninformcd, with respect to 
the object of their ridicule. Even the amiable and learned 
Bishop Percy had nothing better to say of the author of 
the SArpieriTt Reiolallon, and other pastorals, indisputably 
among the finest of the kind in our language, than that he 
had " distinguished himself in youth by some pastoral 
^eccs that were not inelegant." Rilaon, while confessing 
that Withcr's more juvenile productions would not dis- 
credit the first writer of the age, could not refrain from 
adding, that by " his long, dull, puritanical rhymes, he ob- 
tained the title of tlie English Bavins." Tliis appellation 
has never been traced beyond Ritson, and may be con- 
sidered the clull invention of liis own pen. The prejudice of 
Swift and of Ritson has found iisheritors in our own day. 
Mr, Disraeli, whose ingenuity and talent have met with 
tKe praise they deserve, was only able to discover thot 
" tliis prosing satirist has, iu some pastoral poetry, 
Rtnuige to say, opened tlic right vein "■." Yet, this 
"prosing satirist" had written, in the morning of his 
days, iK>cms, with which the juvenile efforts of Drydcn, 
of Pope, or of Cowley, can bear no comparison i and 
affording examples of versifieation singularly correct and 
musical, and breathing the manly fervour of pnre and 
idiomatic English. Other names of equal iofluence 
might be added to the liiiti but it is pleasing to 
reflect, that amid all the clamour of petulant ignorance, 
some bonds nave been held up in the poet's favour. 
Dr. Soutbey, in one of his latest works, has not been 
aahamcd to find in the neglected leaves of Wither, 

" <iMr.rll./.J.,I*«I.Tol.a.p.lS4. 
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" a felicity of expression, a tenderness of feeling, and 
an elevation of mind*." A word of kindness from 
one who has " built up the tombs" of so many of onr 
elder poets in a beantiful criticism, ought to be ade- 
quately esteemed. Sir Egerton Brydges and Mr. Faik 
have also exerted themselves in the poet's cause, and 
to their many and careful labours the writer of tbe 
following memoir has already acknowledged his obU- 
gations. 

George Wither was bom at Bcntworth, near Alton, in 
Hampshire, and, according to Anthony Wood and 
Aubrey, on the 11th of June, 1588; but Dalrymple 
and Park, upon the authority of a copy of Aitt$et Slripl 
and JVhipl, in the possession uf Mr. Herbert, have fixed 
the poet's birth in laQO. Tlic register of baptisms at 
Bentworth aiTonls no assistance, tlic earliest entry begin- 
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He had three sodb, George, James, and Anthony. Tlic 
port's mother was Ann Scric *, , 

George received bis early education in the neighbour- 
ing village of Colemore, under John Greaves, a cele- 
bnted Echoolmaster "of those parts," whose merits the 
young poet honoured in an epigram annexed to AbuttM 
Stript and Whipt, and regretted his inability to do more 
than repay, , 

In willingness, in thanks, and gentle wordt, 
the affectionate interest and care of the tutor. 

Wither'e father appears to have been in opulent dr- 
cnntBtaoceR, for many years after the poet spoke of the 
nay luxury of his youthful days : — 

When daily I on change of daintiei fed. 

Lodged, night by night, upnn nn posy bed. 

In lordly ebambcrs, and had whcrawitliuU, 

Attendaou forwarrlcr than I tu call, 

yi\\o brought me ali things needful; when at hand, 

Kounde, hawks, and liorees were at iny command. 

Then choose 1 did my walks on hills orvalUcH, 

In groven near i|iringB, or in sweet garden alliea : 

Rcpooing either in a natural shade. 

Or in neat harbours, which by art were made. 

Whore I might have rcituircd. without denial. 

The lute, the organ, or deep sounding vial,) ' 

To ehe-if my iipirils; with what else beside 

Was pleasant, when my friends did thus provide, 

Without my cost or labour. 

Brilaia'i RtmenAraacer, canto 3. 

" Ad account of ihe pedinrec of Wiiher't anceitan hu bfin giren bjr 
Sir Kfeiton UrydKC«, in ih« fini nolume of lh« Jiolilnta. from Ihe riiila- 
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In the spring of 1603, Wither wu aent to HigiiUleii 
College, Oxford*, and entered under John Wuner, 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester, a Boaod logicUa, and « 
good and ripe schohu:. Wither confessed ia later timet, 
that if he had not reaped all the advantages of a oai- 
Icpute education, it was not because he had bc«a " ill 
entered:" he left the school of Greaves, no stranger to 
" Lilly's Latin, or Camden's Greek." His poetical talents 
were speedily developed. While at Magdalen College he 
18 thought to have composed the gracef-jl Lovf-Sonnet, 
printed in Rilson's ^iirient Eiiplith Sonjif. Mr. Park 
has ([uestioned the genuineness of this poem j but Ritsoa 
attributed it to Wither, upon ibe authority of Hearoe, 

. Wilhcr'a DWD word* 
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of whom Dr. Bliss has remarked, with great truth, that 
he nrcly afltrms any thing without auiRcient reasau. 
That the song was written at College, is proved by the 
allusions to the academical costume, and the summer 
excursions to Medley, " a large house between Godstow 
and Oxford, very pleasantly situated just by the river," 
and reudrred still more attractive to the poetic mind by 
the visits of the fair and unfortunate Rosamond. This 
house has long been reiiioved. 

Anthony Wood insinuates that our poet acquired a 
little leaming at the University, " with much ado." 

Wither, who rarely concealed cither his errors or his 
inrtues, afterwards confessed, that upon his arrival at 
"the English Athens," he "fell to wondering at each 
thing he saw," and passed a month in noting the palaces, 
temples, cloisters, walks, 3ud groves. The "Bell of 
Osney," and "old Sir Harry Bath," and the forest of 
Shotover were not forgotten. In the midst of those agree- 
able occupations, be never "drank at Aristotle's well." 
Bnt at length be says, the kind affection of hia tutor. 

From ohildish humoun gently called me in, 
And with his grave infiTuction* did begin 
To teach; and by his good pcnuuion sought 
To bring mc to a love of what he taught. 

Warner neither encour^cd idleness in himself, nor 
permitted it in others. 

The young poet found it easier to " practise at the 
tennis-ball" than to comprehend the mysteries of logic; 
his understanding was confused by the rules of "old 
Scotua, Seton, and new Keckennan." This state of 
stupor continued a considerable time, and it was not 
' until Cynthia " had six times lost her borrowed light," 
that being ashamed to find himself outstripped by every 
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little ignorant "dandiprat," he devoted his mind in 
eajnest to master the diHicuIty. K little detenu in&tion 
will accomplish great things. Wither soon felt his " dull 
intelligcace" begin to opeu, and was Bstouished to dis- 
cover that he 

perceived more 

In hair an hour, ttian hulf a year before. 

These pleasing occupations were soon to be interropted. 

He had been at O.xford about two years, and was 
beginning to love a CoUege-lifc, when he was suddenly 
removed by his frii^nds, and taken home "to hold the 
plough." He alludea to this unwelcome change iaAbutet 
JfTiipt and Slripl, where be speaks of returning in dis- 
coDtcnt to "the becchy shadows of Bentworth*." But 
Wither held the plough with no willing hand, and much 
of his time seems to have been occupied in wandering 
about the pleasant country around Alton, whose a 
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tacKpe from these new-foand crocodiles, as he caUs 
them, he came to London, resolved to try his fortune at 
Coart Wither was now only eighteen years old, a fact 
I have ascertained from the 22nd emhlem of the 1st 
book, in which he says — 

My hopeiisl friendi, at thrice five yean and three, 
Without a guide (into the world alone) 
To seek my fortune did adventure me. 
And many hazards I alighted on — 

The emblem, of which these verses form a partial 
illustration, represents the choice of Hercules, and tells 
the story with considerable force. In the middle of the 
picture stands the bold ardent youth; on the right 
hand is seated Wisdom, with flowing beard and open 
book ; and on the left is Vice, with one hand lifting the 
"painted vizard'* from her face, so as to give a glimpse 
of the deformity of her features, and by her side lie a 
skull and cross-bones, the insignia of Death. 

Soon after his arrival in the metropolis, Wither en- 
tered himself of Lincoln's Inn, and appears to have 
formed an early intimacy with William Browne, the pas- 
toral poet, who belonged to the Inner Temple. But his 
geny, says Anthony Wood, hanging after things more 
) smooth and delightful, he did at length make himself 

' known to the world (after he had taken several rambles 

therein) by certain specimens of poetry, which being dis- 
persed in several hands, he became shortly after a public 
author. Of these several rambles we have no account, 
but it is probable that the young poet visited Ireland 
and Scotland ; for in the list of his works we find. Iter 
HibermcHM, or, m Irish Vayuye*^ and Iter Boreale, or, s 

* In Wither'* CaUlogue of hk boob ii A Diiccurm eometmint tA« 
% PkntmiwHi of UUttr, in Irtlmnd. ProM. Wood tajt thii WM pnntod, 

i Wit ii JUM DOC ratched at. 



I 
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Nortkfra Journey. The MSS. of these poems were lost, 
we are told by Wither, when his house was plundered, 
or by some other accident, and Wood was in error, 
therefore, in saying that they had been recovered, xnd 
" printed more than once." 

Among Withers lost works is a prose tract, entitled, 
" Punuit of Happineii, being a character of the author's 
extravagances and passions in his youth." This would 
be a treasure to the poet's biographer." 

The untimely death of Prince Henry, in 1612, was 
the tbcmc of universal grief and lamentation. "The world 
here, 'wrote Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, "is much 
dismayed at the loss of so hopeful and likely a prince 
all of a sudden." Poetic garlands, without number, were 
showered upon his hearse. Bishop Hall lamented the 
"unseasonable death of his sweet master. Prince Henric;" 
and Drayton, W. Browne, Chapman, Donne, Sylvester, 
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A% loth to lose the tight they held so dear. 
When they had lost the figure of hit &ce. 
Then they heheld hit robet, hit chariot then. 
Which being hid, their look aini*d at the place, 
Still longing to behol^ him once again ; 
I But when he was quite past, and they could find 

J No object to employ their sight upon, 

I Sorrow became more busy with the mind, 

I And drew an army of sad passions on. 

Which made them so particularly moan. 
Each among thousands seemed as if alone. 

The grandeur of the last line has been often imitated. 
AU the elegies, however, are not equally excellent The 
34th begins, Mwk wu WkUekall, — a noble specimen of 
the bathos*. 

In the following year, Wither*s Muse awoke a livelier 
measure, to celebrate the union of the Princess Elizabeth 
with the Count Palatine of the Rhine. Mr. Dairy mple 
I says, that no edition of the Epitlialcania is mientioned 

! earlier than 1 622 ; but he might have found them in 

! The Works of Master George Wither, published by Thomas 

I Walkley, in 1620. According to Dr. Bliss, they were 

I first printed in 4to., in 1613. At the commencement of 

the poems. Wither describes himself to have been " lately 
grieved more than can be expressed,** and determining 
to " shut up his Muse in dark obscurity,** he 

— — In content, the liotter to repose, 

A lonely grove upon a mountain chose. 

East from Caer-winn, midway 'twixt Arle and Dis, 

True springs where Britain's true Arcadia is. 

But before he departed, the winter which, in a marginal 
note we are informed, was exceedingly tempestuous, had 

* When Um women in Scotland, tajt tn tnonymous writer, quoted in 
Nichob't Prpgr€$ui ofQuttn Elivahetk, ▼. iii., p. 353, do lament the death 
of theif deaieM children, to comfort them it ii ordinarilj laid, and is 
liaio a prorerb. Did wH gmd Princt Hinry di§t 
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set in. His Muse ingenioasly acccmnts to him Itir the 
reccDt floods, by the gathering together of the tributary 
streams of the Thames to honour the approaching " match 
betwixt great Thame and Rhine." For this hyperbole 
Wither might have pleaded ttie example of Bishop Uoll, 
who had traced the unseasonable winter to the death of 
Prince flenry*. Our poet returned to Ijoodoa in the 
beginning of spring : — 

My lonely life I suddenly forsook. 

And to the Court again my journey took. 

The wialer 'gan to change in every thing. 
And seemed to borrov mildness of the spring. 
The violet and primrose fresh did grow. 
And, as in April, trimm'd both copse and rowt. 
Wither composed the Epilhalamia with a twofold object : 
to honour the Princess, and to convince the public that 
B well an affable look to enconrage honesty, i 
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Then I, that eUe muit to my cell of pain. 
Will joyful turn unto my Hock again. 
The sound of Pan's shepherd -reed was m tome danger 
of being drowiicd in the general rejoicing and pomp 
nf these sumptuous nuptials; upon the celebration of 
which, according to Rapin, the enonnous sum of 93,278/. 
was eipeaded. Neither should the Waler-poct's song 
be forgotten; In the descripticn of the "sea-fights" 
uid fire-works upon the Thames, Taylor was quite at 

It has been supposed, upon the authority of a passage 
in the Warning Pitce to London, that the first edition of 
Ahitset Whipt and Siript appeared in 1611 ; but I am 
inclined U> think that the expression of Wither — 

In sixteen hundred ten and one, 

I notice took of public crimes, 
refer* to an earlier publication, from the ill- consequences 
of which he was extricated by the kind intervention of 
the young Princess Elizabeth. And this opinion seems 
to be strengthened by the dedication of his version of 
the Psalms, in I G32, to that unfortunate lady. " Among 
those who an^ in affection of your Majesty's loyal servants 
1 am one ■, and in my own country great multitudes have 
took notice of a special obligation which I had, above 
many others, to honour and serve you. For I do hereby 
most humbly and thankfully acknowledge, that when my 
over-forward Muse first fluttered out of her nest, she 
obtained the preservation of her endangered liberty by 
your gracious favour ; and, perhaps, escaped also thereby 
that 'pinionioge' which would have marred her flying 
icrUi for ever aAer." 

' The PrinccM had eariy evinced her poetical ddll fat • 
poew ■ddie ae ed to her gurdin, Lord Haifa^ton. a&d 
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may, therefore, be ntpposed to have Intcnrted hawlf 
with peculiv pleasoie in the canoe at an cndingRed 
poeL When Wither bouted, in the SbpbnT* BmOiaf, 

that 

The nobleit Nymph of Thama 
had graced his verse wnto hia " grtfttcr fiime," he illnded 
to the same accomplished individual. 

Satire, specifically so called, observes Warton in hia 
HUtoiy of kngliih Poetry, did not commence in England 
UIl the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth. Eclogues 
and Allegories had hitherto been made the vehicles of 
satire, but the first professed English satirist was Bishop 
Hall, whose ToothltM Satirta were printed in IS97. 
Warton, in this instance, is not implicitly to be foUuwed. 
Chaucer and Sketton, in particular, had long before 
furnished specimens of unconcealed and bitter satire ; 
and Gascoigne's Sirele Glai, expressly entitled a satire, 

s published in 1587, ten years before tlie first appear- 




1 
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forced by snch vigour of delineation, and felicity of 
H ttyky had not been often seen in onr poetry. 

Hall was followed by Marston, with his " rough-hew*d 
\ : rhymes/* his bitter personalities, his life-like sketches, 

: 1 and the choice pictorial epithets that won the youthful 

\ ' ear of Milton. Both attacked the vices and follies of 

I 

{ ; the times — Hall, with the scholastic severity of one 

i ' acquainted with vice only by contemplating its effects in 

I ; others ; and Marston, with a vigour and warmth of 

I colouring betokening a familiarity with the scenes he 

j described. His invectives against crime are frequently 

only incentives to its commission, unintentionally, we 
i are told, on the author s part, and yet not less dangerous 

on that account Warton has excellently remarked, 
that when Vice is led forth to be sacrificed at the shrine 
of Virtue, the victim should not be too richly drest. 
Marston, unfortunately, often bound the garland upon 
her head. Compared with Bishop Hall, his rhythm is 
more copious and disengaged, and, although not so care- 
fully modulated, flows with a more sustained energy 
and power. 

The popularity of Hall and Marston gave rise to an 
"innumerable crop** of Satirists. The dedication of 
I Ahusei Whipt and Stript to himself, was probably sug- 

i gested to Wither by Marston, who had inscribed the 

Scourge of VUlainie to " his most esteemed and beloved 
self;** and the idea of the title might have been bor- 
rowed from the same writer*. 

Wither wrote his Satire under the excitement of dis- 

* Marston, in the Seourgt of VUInini$, tajt, " 1*11 ttrip yoa nak't and 
whip yon with my rimet ;" and Mr. Park hat pointed out a puritanical 
pamphlet published in 1569, called, Th€ Children of tho Chapol Stript 
mnd Whipt. Thia leemt to have been a favourita phraMv--{3ea abo 
Warton*! Hist, of Poet,, vol. m, p. 288. 
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appointed exp^tations. In the dedication, be alludes 
to the imagination of some preferment, and confesset, 
that being unable to procure any employment, he bad 
applied himsf If to watching tbe vices of the times. 

He rirfers. niysterinusly, to the destruction of hU 
prospects, in the SArphenfi Hvnling, 'vhere, after detail- 
ing, in an allegory, the ravages made by the wild beasta 
of the Metropolis among the flocks of innocent sbep- 
herds, he says, 

Yea, I ainonf; the nsst did fare as bod. 

Or rather worse, for iho beat cwca* I had. 

Whose breed should be my rocans of hope and gain. 

Were in one evonijig by these monsters ilain. 

Which mischief I resolved to repay, 

Or else Rrovr desperate, and hunt all away. 

For in a fury (such as you shall see 

Huntsmen in missing of their sport irillbe) 

I ^-o«'d a monster should not lurk about. 

In all this province but I'd find him 
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of books or stodr. Abuses TFAipt ami 8lr^ mtrito 0«r 
approbation*. In the Address to the Reader, «« tm 
' cautioned oot to look " Tor Spenser'a or I>Biiid*a weQ- 
composcd numbers, or tbe deep conccita of now SoniWl- 
ing JonnoD." He porposely avoided ipetUag in " darit 
parablee," and rejected as uscleas, all "poetkal iddi* 
tions and feigned allegories." 

Warton says that Withers poem b chnractertod bj 
a vein of severity imseasoned by wit | bat I hare yet to 
leatn that wit, in the common acceptatkm of the word* 
is necessary to the formation of a aatiriit We flad 
little of it in Juvenal, and still leaa In Dr. Johnaon't 
noble imitation of bb manner. The Tloea and crimee of 
men are not to be cured or restrained fajr Img^d^ at 
them. Tbe light arrows of mirthrul irony and humoni 
make no impression on their coat of steel ; it is only by 
the " mailed and resolved hand" of virtuous indignation 
that their coverings can be rent away, and tbeir natond 
deformity and loathsomeness exposi^. If Wither had 
not tbe hand to do tliis, he had at least the desire, and 
he came up to Milton's idea of the duties of a satiriat, 
by striking high, and adventuring dai^;eronsly "at the 
most eminent vices among the greatest penons;" and 
he afforded an example, in his own penon, that if a 
satire was uot always " bom out of a Tragedy," It &e- 
qoently terminated in onet- 

Appended to the Satire arc several epigrams addrcaaed 
to vturious individuab, and among othera to Lord 
Ridgeway, wlKim Wither commemorates as the fint 
tint " graced and gratified liia Mnae." Henry, Earl of 



• WktahetU>boohegnMd,it< 
Tku he kad nad ia tines hnlv* 
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Soulhiimpton •, the patron of Shakspeare, and one of 
the founders of Virginia ; William, Earl of Pembroke, of 

I wbosc almost universal generosity to pocta I shall have 
another opportunity of speaking ; and Lady Mary 

I Wroth, the niece of Sir Philip Sydney, and the ao- 

l thorcEs of a long and tedious romance, in imitation of 

I the Arcadia, entitled Uraniai. 

IAi the end of Abuses, Stc, is a poem called the Scwrge, 
in whieh Wither appears to have gratified his malignity 
at the expense of his honesty. Wood, who had never 
seen the Scourge, speaks of it as a separate publication, 
but it forms a poslscript to the edition of Abuiei fVhipt 
and Strift, in 1615, and from the terms in which the 
Author refers to it, may be supposed to have occopied 
the same place in the earlier edition. Tlie following 
3ttaek upon an upright and honourable man cannot be 
Justified. 
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He died in 1616^ and James received the seals with his 
own hand from the expiring ChanceUor. Racket 8a3rs 
of him, in the l^e o/Arekbiskop WUliams, that he never 
did, spoke, or thought any thing undeserving of praise. 
It is a singular fact, that Lord Bacon and Bishop 
Williams, who both partook of his generous patronage, 
should have succeeded him in his high office. The poet 
IXmne, who, on his return from Spain, had become 
Secretary to Lord Ellesmere, was deprived of the benefit 
of the connexion by his secret marriage with the 
daughter of Sir George More*. 

The Satire produced, it is to be feared, no salutary 
effects upon the public morals, but it sent the imprudent 
anthor to the Marshalsea prison f. Of the sufferings he 
endured there. Wither has left an affecting account in 
the Schollert Purgatory, " All my apparent good inten- 
tions/* he says, " were so mistaken by the aggravation 
of some ill affected towards my endeavours, that I was 
shut up from the society of mankind, and, as one un- 
worthy the compassion vouchsafed to thieves and mur- 
derers, was neither permitted the use of my pen, the 
access or sight of acquaintance, the allowances usually 
afforded other close prisoners, nor means to send for 
necessaries befitting my present condition : by which 
means I was for many days compelled to feed on nothing 
but the coarsest bread, and sometimes locked up four- 

* Den Jonson, who, as Mr. Giffbrd has obsenred, knew Lord Elles- 
mere, and judfed him well, has in more than one place, recorded his 
worth ; he descrilies him, in the Ducovtriet, as ** a grmye and great 
orator, best when he was proYoked ; ** and he also eulo^ted the puritj 
of the Chancellor's judgments in one of the most beautiful of his epi- 
noit, and in the UnderwoodM, made him the theme of his praise. 
Taylor says, in the Aaua-Muut, 1644, p. 7, of Wither, 
Tis known tn^t once, within these thirty yean, 
Tbon wert in jail for slandering some peata. 
One of tbese must have been Ellesmere. 

t Not, aa Aabrey beUoTod, to Newgaia. 
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id-twcnty hours together, without so much aa a drop 

water ta cool my tnngue : and being at the Bome 

nc JD ntie of the greatest extremities of sickness that 

IS ever inflicted upon niy body, the help both of phy- 

;ian nnd apothecary was uncivilly denied me. So that 

f God had not, by resolutions of the mind which be 

nfu.sed into me, extraordinarily enabled me to inestle 

with those and such other afllictions as I was then 

rxercised with all, I had been dangerously and lastingly 

ivercomc. But of these usages," he adds, " I compUin 

lot; He that made me, made me strong enough to 

lespisc them." 

Withers account of his sufferings may have been 
somewhat exaggerated ; for Taylnrj tlic Water-poet, who 
mew hini well, informs us that multitudes of people 
:ame to him " in pilgrimage during his imprisonment," 
nd provided him with every necessary. But though 
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Hunting, 3 pastoral poem of great beauty, and containing 
one passage in particular, the eclebrated address to 
which will not be forgotten while the love of poetry shall 
endure amongst us. It is dedicated to those " virtuous 
friends" who visited him in the Marshalsea, and pro- 
fesses to be a small return for their many acts of kind- 
ness. The poem, he informs us, was no part of his 
study, but merely a recreation during his solitary hours, 
neither in his "conceit fitting, nor by him intended to 
be made cummoo." Some of his friends, however, 
copied the MS, in bis absence, and prepared it for the 
press before hb return. Wither, who seems to have 
entertained a very unaccountAblc objection to the publi- 
cation of the poem, was no longer able to resist the 
importunity of his friends. The inappropriate title of 
Tht Shtpherd* Hunting, was given to the work by the 
stationer. 

The following extract from A Pri»oner'i Lay, is a very 
beantifnl and ingenious adaptation of Scripture to his 
DWD peculiar case*. It was, indeed, good for him to 
■uSer, if he could thus gather consolation in the midst of 
sorrow, and, nntruubled by the noises of the world with- 
out, surrender up his mind to holy meditations:— 

Fint think, my »>ul, if I have foes 
That Uke B picsiure in my care, 



B)r BSMani nii'd Is Um nal'i ravNUu : 
Ab4 ^m wmm MiBbM* awlr boM ditiat, 
G«*« thi liM b«Mf M dni MM •r auM. 



And lo procure these outward woei 
Uiive thus enwrapl luc unowaro ; 
Tliou Bhouldst by much more carefiil be, 
Sinre greater foes lay wait for thee. 
By mj Ute hopes that now are crott. 
Conaiiler tliom that Grmcr be. 
And make the frocdora 1 have lost 
A meann ihat may rcincmbor thee. 
Had CliriHt not thy Rodeemer bcon. 
What horrid state hadat thou been ta I 
Or when through me tliou scest a man 
Condemn'd onia a mortal denlh, 
Hov End he looki, how pnle, how van. 
Drawing, nilh fear, his panting bicitb : 
Think if in that such griof tliou tee. 
How ud wtU " Go yo cursed" be I 
TheM iron chains, these bolta of steel. 
Which often poor offenders grind; 
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syllabir metre had been already n popular 1 

Flotcher in bia Faithful SArphrrdest, precise period 

when this exquisite pastoral Iragi-co y, as it ie styled 
by the author, was composed, is noi precisely known; 
but that it was prmluceU and acted before 161 1 is evi- 
dent, from the circumstance of its being praised by 
Davies in his >■ r^e of ry, published in that year. 
It was most I pri soon after its first representa- 

tion, which w ■pryM..ja.i(urably received. Ben Jonson 
called it " & n, cred poem," and inxinuatcB that its ill 
SQCcess was al bulable to its purity and support of virtue. 
Italian paslorui poetry had been fur tome time cultivated 
in this country. The Amyntaa of Tasso, and the Pantor 
/i(fa of Guarini, apjKared in \a9'i and 1602; the first 
translated by Frannce, and the second by Dymoek*. 
To return to Wither: not often has one poet addressed 
another in a sweeter strain than the fallowing: — 

Go, my Willy, get tliec i;Dne, 

I.cave mo in exile alone. 

Hie Ihce to Iliot merry Ihrong 

And amazo them wiih (by tong. 

Tliou «rt young, yot such o loy 

Never graced the month of May, 

An {if they provoke thy skill) 

Tliou cinBt Dt unto the quill. 

I, with wonder, heard Ihuo sing 

At our last year's rebelling ; 

Tlicn 1 witli the rust was free, 

When unknown I noted Ihce, . 

And perceived tbo ruder iwain* 

Envy thy for sweeter strains. 

Yea. I saw the Immm cling 

Round about the« in a ring ; 
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As if cacli one jealous were 
Any liut herself alluultl lioar. 

Briiu'ne did uot forsake his friend in the hour of 
adversity, and Wither gmtefully acknowledged that in 
listpiiing to bis cheerful music, he " forgot his wrong." 

Of BrowneH history httle is known. He was educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, and subsefiuently belonged 
til the Inner Temple. We are told by Wood, that he 
hiid a little body and a great mind. The first part of 
Brilnnnia's Pastorals was pubii^ihed in 1G13, whea the 
author was only twenty-three years old, and the second 
pan in iGlC. He was the helovcd of Drayton and Ben 
Jnnsou, and the " severer muse " of Scldcn commended his 
"tuned cs.says." In 1624 he returned to Exeter Col- 
lege in the capacity of tutor to Robert Dormer, after* 
wards Earl of Caernarvon, who (wrisbcd in the battle of 
Newbury. Of the later years of his Ufe u 
been preserved. He appears to have resided i 
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but it was pure and gentle j and some of his smaller 
lyric poems arc marked by a Grecian delicacy and finish. 
One Bpecim-^R from his Original Forms, first published by 
Sir EgerUrn Brydgea • will not be unacceptable :— 
Yet one dny's rest for all my cries. 

One hour among so many; 
Spring have their Sabbaths, my poor eyes 

Yet never met i*ith any. 
He that doth but one noo miss. 

O Death I to make him thine — 
I •rauld to God that I had hia. 
Or cUo that ho had mine. 
To poems like this, we may apply Dryden's remark, 
in the dedication of the .£ncid, that the sweetest essences 
are always confined in the smallest glasses t. The Happy 
Life, in the same collection, is not less beautiful. 

TTie following are the exquisite Unes upon poetry 
already referred Xo; they have been frequently reprinted, 
but it mmld be vnjast to Wither to. omit them in this 
place :^ 

And thongh (br her uke I am etMt, 
Tboogb my best hopes I have loat. 
And knew tho wo<i]d make my troubk 
Ten tames more than (en times double; 
I wonU lore and keep her too, 
Spitt) of til the worid could do— 
* FrofB ■ US. TotmMt tnoac ika LuaiuwM USS. in (ha BritU 

t WUkreiidingalOifbrdwithhiipnpil.RrawMreeenedlhadepee 

rf Mmet ef Am, wiih tlui bonomnble oolka ia the FMit R^itltri-- 

fir tmni kiiMai IJKratiir* t t«Mniai arftiiiB tmirtmi j«Mnwlw. 

Brawne bu eipi«md Ui Jufk opiniM tf Wiibsr^ poalfT in SriMmis'i 

' FM(*nli.aItkM<htkanlMdflb« pniM ii bM iacrMMd bj lk« Mcl*- 

MB oTlkat dell wriMr, Dana :— 

D«i>«i tad WUbOT, by wbon Mem' poww, 
A aatanl dsf M bm eMoi bM aa bear. 
Aid ooeld I enr bar lb«r iMrMd laii, 
A|M wMld taia la titiiCBl dan. 

Brtt.PwU,^t,«K«> 
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For thouph baninht from my (loelu 

And confln'd within Ilioso tocki, 

Hero I *asie away tho light. 

And consume the sullen ni^ht, ' 

She ilulh fur my comforl stuy. 

And kepp» many cares away. 

TlioHch I laiss the Ilow'ry fleld«, 

%Vitli Ihoio sweets Iho E|<ring-tide yieldit 

Though I may not sec those groves. 

Where tlio tihcphcrds cbnunt their lovm. 

And tlic lasses more cxrcll 

Tlian the ewcct-voiccd I'hilomel. 

TIiou)>h of all these iilcanuret pail. 

Nothing now remains at last 

But Remembrance (poor relief)< 

Tl)at makes more than mends my gTwfi 

She's my mind'ft mmpanion still, 

Mouiiro* Envy's e\i\ vrtU; 

She doth tclt mo nhero to borrow 
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. nature'* beau tips can. 

Bj her help I alw now, . 
Hakp tlii« churlish plstv nllou' 
' ' Some things that may twcctcn glulneM 

In the very goU of andnoi*. 
The dull lownci^, the black ihade, 
Thnt Ihcto hanging vsuIIb have tntde. 
The Rtrancc music of the waves 
Bcalint! on IIickc liolliiw cavca; 
Tliia black den which rocki cmbota. 
Overgrown with eldest inoss — 
TIk) rude portals that jrivc light 
More to Terror than Uclight. 
Tbit mj chamber of Neglorl, 
Walled about with Ditrespert, — 
From alt IhcBC, nnd tbi« dull air, 
A Bt object for Dispair, 
She hath lauKlit me by her might, , 

To draw comfort oiid delight; 
Tlicrerorc, thou best earthly bliss, 
1 will cherish thee for this. 
Pocsie, thou swect'st content. 
That c're Heaven to mortali lent. 
Though they u a trifie leave thea, 
Whote dull thought! cannot ooncan thee; 
Thou then be to thora a mrn. 
That to nought but earth are bora- 
Let my lift no longer be. 
Than I am in lore with thee. ^ 

The pnciae period of Witlier's imprisoament lu 
been ucertainedi bat be wu evidently in the Manb 
daring the earlier Bpring and raminermontbt; for A 
- in th« third edogoe, condolei witb him for the k 
hu libertjr daring the pIcMant aeoon ;— 
Vben averj tath J nla 
And gnrv and Un ring* with ttie nitbtinfala. 
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His confinement is said by WooJ to have increased his 
poetical reputation, cEpccially among tlic puritanical 
party, who cried him up tlic more "for liia profiiec pour- 
ing forth of English rhime." Upon this " long-cared 
crew," the exquisite melody of the Skrplierd't H*ntiny 
must have heen entirely lost. 

The fifth cclofpie is dedicated to Master W. F., of the 
Middle Temple, a friend whom Wither seems to have met 
at the rooms of Browne, W. F,, who, in the Shepherd"! 
Hunting, is represented under the name of Alexis, was 
unremitting in his attentions to the poet during his 
abode in the Marshalsea; and in the third eclogue his 
visits are gratefully remembered; — 
Alexis, you nrc welcome, for you know 
Yuu rannot be but wclcoDiD wlicro I am ; 

a friend of m 
And I have found you ore, indcd, Iho n 
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I, unappillcd, daro in such a caM 
Rip up hin Taulest ciimc* Man Ul ha$. 
Though for tn^ labour 1 were bun to dl^ 
Intu tho mcnilh of niin witUout tioft. 
He grinee only that he had been hitherto " W i 



' I'llc have my pen so paint it nhen It tnceii 
Each aceunt should draw blood into their fkeM. 
And make them, when tlicir vilUniM an blued, 
Sbuddpf and Martin an men half-atoased. 
For fear my ^creeMiould make loknda dim 
Heaven hearing might rain Tcngfuee on OUT fia> 
Tlie last line is an example of a Scriptnnl troth, most 
felicitonaly and appropriately applied. Thie ntiR bean 
m dose reaemblaiire in several expnsrioiu, end bi its 
general tone, to ]iassages in Ben Jonson'a Every Mm i» 
kit Hunovr, of which a surreptitious edition appeared 
in 1603. 

The most accomplished courtier of the Augtistan age 
could not hare exceeded the graceful dq^uce of the 
following lines to James : — 

White hero my Muac in discontent do(h sing 
To thee, ber (Trent Apollo, and my king ; 
Imploring tbec by that higli, sacred name. 
By justice, and those powers that I could name : 
By whataoo'cr may move, enlrcat I thee. 
To bo what thou art unto all, lo ma. 
Withers liberation from prison has been generally 
attributed to the influence of this satire; but Mr, Collier 
t-ery properly observes, that he could never leam on 
what authority the assertion rested. Certainly not on 
the authority of Wither himself -, and it ia scarcely rea- 
Bonable to suppose that a poem of ao much severity 
should have obtained a remisaioa of the i 



■warded to s nuIdtT aad trta ks> obocndoaa o^ipo- 
sitioii. I am indnced, bf a pan^e in the AmtA kook 
of the Emiirmu, to ascribe bis rdeue to the fiiiaiBj 
interposition of the Eari of Penibrokc, vho be tclla tbe 
■occessor to the title (Phibp), when the King, "bjrodm 
mi^iafornKd," took offence at " his free lines," 

(band MKfa meaiu and places 

To brio); *iid recoodle me lo his gnec^ 
That therewith-all hi* majesl; be*tow*d 
A gift upon me which hia bountr slMnr'd, 
And bad enrich'd roe, if what was intended*. 
Had ml bjr othenome been ill befriended.— 

And in the Sckollfr'i Fargalorf be stated, many jears 
earlier, that as soon as be had on opportonitf to hiitiAr 
his hoDcst intentions, and to give reasons for his qim- 
tiunable expressions, be was restored to the c 
liljcrty, as he persuaded himself, with Me good /a» 



I* 
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bcfon.' I had license to oome abroad again into dte 
worlJ, I was forced to pay expense! Bo ftr beyond mj 
ability, that crc I could be clcnrly ilicchaiged, I mt left 
many ponnds worse than nothing, and, to enjoy the 
n&me of liberty, wns cast iiitn a preater bondage tban 
before. Wherefore, coming abroad again into tbe world, 
Bccompanied thither with those affectiona wUch are 
natural to most men, I was loth (if it nii^t conveniently 
be prevented) either to eink below my rank, or to live 
at the mercy of a creditor. And, therefore, having none 
of those helps, or trades, or shifts, which many Othera 
have to relieve themselves witlinl, I humbly petitioned 
the king's most excellent Majesty, (not to be mpplied 
at bis, or by any projcctment to the oppression of his 
people,) but that, according to the laws of nature, I 
might enjoy the benefit of my own labours, by virtue 
of his royal privilege. His Majesty vonchsafed my 
reasonable rcqtiest with addition of voluntary favour, 
beyond my own desire*," 

Tbe publieaUon of tbe Hymm and Songi of the Church 
did not take place until some j'cars after. 
' He had also a share in the Shephmt$ Pipe, which 
forms a meet companion to the Shtpherd'i Hunting. 

' Tht tiiiEV patent been dau the ITlh iUt oT Febraarr, I6Z1-3. 
" Jama, by ihcirace of Uod. Tn all and lingnnr prinlen, baokKllen. 
Whcreu our well-bclnMl •abject. Uconra ^V ithen. (cntleman, by hb 
CKalindiutrisuKl diligcnl itudii halh galherad ud cmnpuwd ■ booli, 
CDtitnled Ifymna ■■d Setca vf tki tliHrtk, bv him raithTullw and 
brictiie trsnilaltd inlo lirict vene. whicb taxi baoka bcioi Mlcaawd 
wonhia and proffitable to bo iocened in conTement maniwr and doc 

Slaca iota nreiie KD|li*h Tulnie-book in metier. Vft gne and niM 
ill ud tnt Hetnre, piwtr, and privile^ aDtotbcMidCiMria WlUaii, 
Ui cxecMon and aMifD*. melia la im|wint, or canN M be inniiMad, lor 
tbatatDoT lifty and oaa yean, he, Wiumh ouraalT at WaMwaMet 
ibalTllidayafFabrMry.nf. 30, 1012-3."— Ryinar'a fadrn, «. iiii. 
4M, «rb«f« tiM pawnt ii priaUd at iaftk. It aha Hataa Ibal Iba 
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This beautiful poem, printed ia 161-1, has always been 
assigned to Browne ; but it is attributed to Wither in ^ 
the edition ofliis wurka published in IG'20, and we have ' 
his own testimony in the Fiden Anglicana, that It was / 
" composeJ jointly by him and Mr. Wilham Browne," 
Roget is clearly intended to represent Wither, and 
Willie, Urowne. Warton allades to the SAcpherd't Pipe, 
and ascribes to Browne the publication of Oceleve's 
version of the Story of King Darius 's Legacy to his Three 
Sons, in the Gesia Romnaorum. The poem is contributed 
by llngct, already jjointed out as the pastoral name 
of Wither, and in a nute at the end of the first 
eclogue it is said, " as this shall please, I may be drawn 
to publish the rest of his works, being all perfect in my 
hands." Occleve has been called the disciple of Chaucer, 
and it will presently be seen, from the asBistance fur- 
ishcd to the Rev. William BcdwcU. in his antiquarian 
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And ths haiTlhorii CTety iMf 
Spreads some little show ttHmf. 
See the primnwe sweetly Ht 
- Bjr (he iDuch-loved viblol, 
All tho banks so sweetly Mm. 

Yot in all this merry tidei 
When all cares are laiil eaidt^ 
Rogct sits ai if his blood 
Had not Telt the quickning gooi 
or the sun, nor cares to ptmr 
Or with songs to pass tbs ivf 
As he wont. Fyc, Roget, tja, ■ 
Raise thy head, and mcrrQjr 
Tune ub somewhat to thy md. 
Sue our flocki do freely fonL 
Here wo may loscther sit, 
Anil for music vory fit 
Is this place ; IVom yonder wood 
Comes an echo shrill and good. 
Tvice full perfei^tly it will. 
Answer to thine oaten quill. 



Ah, Willie, Willie, why should I 

Sound my notes of jollity ? 

Since no sooner can I play 

Any pleasing roundelay. 

But some one or other itill 

'Gini to descant on my quUl, 

And will say, by this he tae 

Meaneth in his minstrelsy. v 

Can any aae. doubt, after reading thete lines, that the 
poem was partly written by Wither? 

The venes in which Roget commendi the itory of 
Occleve ue exceedingly fanciful and elegutt} bttt 
Warton wu correct in mying that the enlogf mi qb* 
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'Tis a Bong not many swains 
Sint;Dn can, and though it be 
Not so Jcckl with nicely 
Of sweet wonls full sweetly chuwd. 
As arc non by shophonls used ; 
Yet if well you sound the sense. 
And the moral's excellence, 
You shall find it quit the while. 
And excuse the homely style. 
Well I wut the man that first 
Sung this lay, did quench his thirst 
Deeply as did over one 
In the Mu»c s Helicon. 
Many times he hath been si 
With the fairies on tho green. 
And to them his pipe did »aund, 
Whil'st tlicy danced in a round. 
Mickic* solace would they make hitn. 
And iit midniglit often wake him, 
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huntings in the summer of 1612, accidentally strne 
with an arrow Peter Hawkins, one of the keepers. 

After his liberation, with a view of recreating hi 
mind during severer studies, Wither wrote his Motto. 

Of this book he tells us, in the Fragmenta Prophetia 
thhty thousand copies were disposed of within a fe^ 
months. The author numbers it among the books com 
posed when he was of maturcr years. His object wa 
to draw the ''true picture** oi his own heart, that hi 
friends who "knew him outwardly might have som 
representation of his inside also.** But he was at th 
same time actuated by a higher and better feeling, tha 
of confirming himself in his own good resolutions, ani 
of preventing " such alterations as time and infirmities 
might tend to produce. The poem is, therefore, rathe 
moral and didactic than satiric — the poet's " furies wer 
tied in chains." At this period Wither was in comfort 
able circumstances. In the Inventory of his Wealth, h 
enumerates a friend, books and papers, which he call 
his jewels, a servant, and a horse. The merits of th 
Motto will be sufficiently exemplified by one or tw( 
specimens. The following passage contains all the ma 
t * , terials of poetry ; it only requires the taste and finisl 

of a patient architect *, 

Yet I confess, in this my pilgrimage, 
I, like some infant, am of tender ago. 
\ , For as tho child who ftom his father hath 

Stray d in some grove thro* many a crooked path ; 

(I 

V, * Not the least cini^lar part of the MoHo is the frontispiece. Tb 

j;' author is represented sitting on a rock, with gardens, houses, woods am 

;,i meadows, spread beneath him, to which ho points with his finger, holdini 

a riband, on which in written nee habeo, nor kav4 /. At his feet is i 

globe of the eaith, with the words nee cmiv, nor cart /. The poet him 

I self sits with eves uplifted towards beaTen, from which a ray of lighi 

det cc ads, and from hit lips proceed nee eureet ««r waul /. 
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U uc[i«tiracs hopeTnl that he Gnib tlie waj, ' 
Aod tometimn dmbtlul be mm more isln;. 
SouictinK viib &ir and taaj paths dolh meet, 
Somotiine vith im^ber tiacta that »t3j hi* feet; 
Here pj«, there mns, and yoa aniaicd Hajt ; 
Then CDM, and straiebt fiirRcti hU core, and plajr*. 
Tlii^'a hrann<; «bere h'u loiinf; fattier calls. 
Make* haslo, but througb a leal ill-fniided EiUa ; 
Or runs some other war, until thai be 
nvi>D>« lore is marc tbaD his citdoavoun be) 
To &eok the wanderer, furlh him Rcir dolh conM, 
And lake him in his anni. aiiil bear him bonM. 
St in thit life this grove of i^ioranrc. 
As 10 my homcirani, I mjsclf aili-ance, 
Soinelimcs oH):ht, and BOmclirucs wrong I go, 
Somclimcs my pace is speedy, sometime* almr: 
One while my way:, are pleasant unto mo. 
Another while as full of cares ihcy be. 
1 duubt and hope, anil doubt and hope af^in, 
Anil many o change of passion I sustain 






I have no Mubch that will serve the U 

At every triumpli, anil rejoice or mmuAf 

After a minute's nsrniiig, for their hint 

Vwith old sherry ttiey themscKes iatftn- 

I un not of a temper Uk« to Ihiue 

Thut c^n proiida an bouit sail talk in pMIM ■'• 

For any funeral, and then go dine, 

And chnko my grief with Bugar-pluma and vilM. 

I cannot nt the claret sit and laiighi 

And then, half tipsy, write an epilaplk 

I cannot for renaid adom the heana 

Of some old rotten miser with my T«na; 

Nor like Ihe pocti&ten of the time, 

Go honl a dnicful elegy in rhj'me 

Fbr cTcry lord or ladyship that diet, 

And then perplex their heire to patmiln 

Hut niuddy pomy. Oh, how I Hcom 

These raptures which are free and nobly bom. 

Should, fidlcrlike, forcntenainmcnt iCTape 

At sIranRcrs' windows, and go play the kpo % 

la counterfeiting passion. 

An occsaional resemblance has been pmnted out 
between the style of Wither and Cfaurchillj but Wither 
was as inferior to that ill-judging writer in the general 
feitili^ and poignancy of his invective as he was siqie- 
rior in what alone can render satire effective, or even 
justifiable, the wish to benefit our feUoW'inen. Churchill's 
genius was onljr surpassed fay his profligacy; and while 
we acknowledge the justice of Cowpcr'a enlc^y up<Hi his 
talents, we almoat regret that it was ever besfanrcd., 
Tcan are a more seemly offering than flowers npcm the 
grave of impurity and vice 1 

- Wood said of the notorious John LlUninM, that if hb 
had been leftslooe in theworid, "John would be gainst 
LDbune, and Littranw against John." Wither, partook 
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of this quarrelsome disposition. lu a postscript to the 
Motto, he exclaims, — 

Quite thro' this IsUnd hnlh my Motto rung. 
Anil twenty days arc pajl since I uphung 
My Mil Impreia. vhicli ■leRsnce throiri 
At all tlic malice of Fair Virtue's foe«*. 
But, although no person hnd an.swercd his challenge, 
his enemies, hoping to " ntovc hie cholcr and his patience 
shake," had hired some rhymera 

To chew 

Their rancour into boUadry. 

The only known work to which his allusion can apply 

was Taylor's Motto, published in IGl'I, and playfully 

riedicatcd tf) Evfry Body, as Withers 'had been to Any 

Bodyi. or Taylor, or to S|>c3k of him in more familiar 

, the Water-poet, a most intcrestinp account has 
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}■ \ti' Homcr.yirgil, Ovid, and Tasso, of coon 

•^ 4i bcndes many worthies of his own coniitrj. He wrote 

** «tso with great facility. His Mono, m imta from hk 

iown narrative, was written in "tluree dsyi Kt moBt)" 
but so for was its author from entertuning waj feting 
of enmity, or evwi rivalry egainst Wither, that he di«- 
tinctly says, 

m* ^toUo in mf Iieeil at Ilrst I look 
.^^ In imitation orabetterboo'K. 

*t iA\ It is scarcely necessary to say that this "better book" 

2'j was Withcr's Afo.'fo. 

■" (>!' The earliest extant copy of Fidelh bean the date ol 

[V 1 6 1 9 ; but we are told by the publisher, George Norton, 

t that it had long since " been iroprinted for the use of 

the author, to bestow it on such as bad voluntarily 
reqaeated it in way of adventure*." Mr. Park thinks 
that it was privately circulated, perbaps with i hope of 
a^cuniary return, in order to assist the writer daring 
his imprisonment in the MorshalEca. The title of ftiUta 
may have brcn suggested by Spenser, who had bestowed 
I the appellation upon Faith in the Faeru Qaeea. FideUa 

'I is described as the " fragment of some greater poem, 

■', and discovers the modest afTecCiona ot a discreet and 

constant woman shadowed under the name of FideUa." 
The charm of the epistle consists in ita domestic tender- 
ness, and in die natural air of melancholy ^fondoeas 
breathing through it in every line. The inflneace of the 
absence of a beloved object upon the fairest iceoes of 
nature has rarely been portrayed with more truth or 
pathos. The hawthom her friend had trimmed, the bank 

• It ihoappeiml in 1630,1623, IS33,utdUMl7, andsr tin tditeaWr 
> VSir Enrton Uiplfm, in IB15. Gtoig* NotlM Upt ■ ibop at Ihs 
/ *vaa^i&iMifuli,M«rTtmpl«B«.-Brtt.BW<H'>>tAtV^<A. 
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on which he lay near a shady mulberry, and the twilight 
horboiirs where the shadows seemed to woo 
Tlic weary lOTCsick passenger to tit, 
arc all AfTcetionnlcly remembered. 

Annexed to Fidtlia are two sonnets, Hence a«ay, Ihou 
Siren, leave me, and Shall I wastmif i» Despair, both of 
wliich have been reprinted in Percy's Reliquet of AncitiU 
English Poetry. The second song Park thinks had iU 
prototype in Browne's Britannia's Pastorals, but he 
assij^ns no reason for giving the priority of invention to 
Browne. The beauty of these sonnets has been univer- 
sally acknowledged. Shall I aasting in Despair, which 
it has been kindly observed, Ben Joiison did Wither the 
hnaour to parody, was a general favourite during the 
Author's tife-timc. Numerous imitations of it have been 
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Tn your »oices tune the 
Let net lonfTue, ncr string b0 tBBW! 
Nor » creature dumb Iw fand. 
That hath cither voice aiioaai. 
Let such thingsi as do not li*% 
la (till munic praitci f^m 
Lonl; pipe, ye worms thtt at&p. 
On the earth, or in the dcop. 
Loud alotl your voiceB strain. 
Deastt and moiisten ot the main. . 
Binls, your warbling treble ajng; 
CIoudB, your peals of thunder ling; 
Sun and moon, exalted liighari 
And you, stars, uugmcnt Ibe qain> 
Come, ye sons of human net. 
In Ihii chorus take your ]4Me, 
And amid this mortal throng. 
Be you masters of the song. 
Adi;cIs anil celestial powen. 
Bo the noblest tenor your». 
Let, in prnise of God, the sotind 
Run a ncvcr-cnding rouitd ; 
That our holy hymn may be 
Everlasting, as is Hk. 
Prom the earth's vast hollow iromb. 
Music's deepest base shall como. 
Sea and Hoods, from shore to iliore,' 
Shall the fnunteMcnoT roar. 
To this concert, when we aing, 
WhislliDK findi, your de«oant bring ; 
Which may bear the sound above. 
Where the orh of Hre doth more; 
And su climb from sphere lo aphere. 
Till our tong ih' Almighty hear. 
So thaU III from Heaven'a high tower. 
On the earth hta blesiinga eluMrer ; 
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All thi« huge wide orb we w^ 

Shall one quire, one temple be. 

Tliere our voice* we will rear. 

Till we ftU it eiery wliere: 

And enforce the Bends that dwell 

In the air, to *ink ta hell. 

Then, O coroe, with lacred layi. 

Let ni sound th' Almigbty'i pniae. 
In the PnjHirahM to (ie Pjo/Ier, Wither annotinced his 
intention of dividing his TreatiM npon the Pmlma into 
fifteen Decades. The Exercises upon the First PMlm 
were published in 1 620, and inscribed to Sir John Smith, 
Knt, only son of Sir Thomaa Smith, Governor of the 
East India Company, from whom the port had received 
many tokens of regard. The Exercises upon the nine 
following Psalms, we are told in the fUet AngUaiint, 
were lost. 

In I (!2I Wither published the Sonys of the Old Jittm- 
meitt, translated into English measures; afterwards re- 
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ainoe ^dertaken. These particulars are gathered from 
the address to the reader, professedly written by Mar- 
rioty hut m leality furnished to him, at his own desire, 
by Wither himself. Wither at length consented that 
Fair Virtue should be published, but without his name; 
and in compliance with his ifisk, the title-page bears 
this quaint inscription : — Fair Virtue, the Mistress of 
Philarete, written by Himself, He accompanied the poem 
with these singular words^ ** When I first composed it I 
well liked thereof, and it well enough became my years; 
but now I neither like nor dislike it That, therefore, 
it should be divulged I desire not; and whether it be, 
or whether (if it happen so) it be approved or no, / care 
^ ' ! I not. For this I am sure of, that however it be valued, 

* ' . * It is worth as much as I prize it at; likely it is, also, to 

*^ , be beneficial to the world, as the world hath been to me, 

^ and will be more than those who like it not ever deserved 

at my hands.** 

The mystery hanging over certain parts of the poem. 
Wither refused to clear up, being unwilling, he said, to 
take away the occupation of his interpreter, and he pur- 
' I , posely left somewhat remaining doubtful, to see '' what 

'f Sir Politick Would-be and his companions could pick 

} out of it/* Whether, therefore, to employ the words of 

; the address, the Mistress of Philarete be really a woman 

I , shadowed under the name of Virtue, or Virtue only 

whose loveliness is represented by the beauty of an ex- 
cellent woman, or whether it mean both together I can- 
I not tell you. Wither was anxious to bury the subject 

^^ I in obscurity, but the opinion that he intended to portray 

t ; the charms and piety of some lady in the neighbourhood 

of Bentworth seems to be corroborated by certain ''verses 
written vo his loving friend upon his departorej** inserted 
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st [he end of Fair Virtue, and signed " Fhil'aicte ;" io 
whitli he describca ber to have given "her tows "to 
nnoihcr, and urges the propriety of their separation. 

The Afislreai of PkUarete was evidently the production 
of Witlier'n youthful Muse, and bears internal evidence 
of havinj; been composed in the sequestered retinmenta 
of Bentworth and its neighbourhood. The poem open! 
will) an introduction in heroic metre, unlike his later 
style, and resembling rather the soft and limpid vcni- 
fication of Browne : — 

Two pretty rilU do meet, and, meeting, make 

Within one valley a larRO silver lake. 

About whose bank* Ihe fertile mountains stood. 

In ages pnsK^d bravely croirn'd with wood; 

Which lending cold sweet ihadows j^ve it giaea 

To ho arcounteJ Cynihia's ha thing-place. 

And from hor father Neptune's brackiah coiutt 

Fair Tiled* hither oncn would resort. 

Attended by the tishes of the 
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On ffbich dtt pluming tat unfrighteil thni, 
Tbe giKglini; wild-goow, anJ the snow-nhlti fli 
With all the Itocki of Ojult, which to this d^, 
Upon tboM (juiet walere breed and piny. 



All the t'eaturea of this animated landscape an not' 
yet obliteratml. The Ford of ^^le, or Ailwbtd Pond, 
lyiiig S. W. of the town of that name, is s fine pieoe of. 
water, covering nearly two hundred acres, ■ ' ' 
a head to the river Itchio. A few years ago boat! 1 
kept upon this lake by the proprictora of the n 
ing estates, and "the gaggling wild-gooM" mi|^ be 
■ecu "oft plnmitig," without any fear, upcn teqqfaC 



Nonh-eatt, not ht from this preat pool, thota Uaa 

A tract of beecby mountains that arise, 

With leisurely osccndint;, to such height, 

As from llieir tops the warlike Isle of Wight 

You in the orcan'g ho«>ni may espie, 

Tho' near two hundred ftirionf;* hence it lie. 

The plea«ant way, as up those hills you climb, 

I* stre^red o'or niih morjorani and Ihyms 

Wliich grow* unset. The hedge-rows do not waat 

The cowslip, violet, primrose, nor a plant 

That freshly scents ; as bitch, both green and taUt 

Low sallows on whose bloomings bees do fiiU, 

Fair woodbines, which about the hedges twine. 

Smooth privet, and the sharp tweet eglantine^ 

With many more, whoso leaven and blossonu bir, 

Tbe earth adorn, and oft perfume the air. 

E'en there, and in the least frequenlod plaoe 
Of alllbcte mounlains, b a little tpaee 
Of pleasant gmind, hnmm'd in with dropping traai 
And those ao ttaiek, that Phoebus scarcely teee 
Hm earth they grow on once in all the year, 
Nof what it done snionR the abadowt there. 
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' A lull); tliCHC MqueeUrcd paths the poet rapmeata "m 
trii>i|j or beauties, " 

Known veil nigh 
Tlirou(;ha1I the pUintof hnppy Britaioy. 
mri'ting, in tlieir wanderings, the 

Liltlc Hock of Paslor Pliilaret, 
ft nhrphiTd's lad, the first who had ever song bis lorea 
lo til use licechy groves. 

Tliey »nw him nol, nor them perceived he. 
For in the branches of a mnplc-lreo 
Ho Ehraiidoil sat, and taught the hollow hill 
To oclio furth the music of his quill, 
WI108O totlling voice redoubled lo the sound, 
Tlmt where he was conceal il they quickly found. 
I'liilarelc lends the Indies Ui a harbour, and they 
enlri'Dt him to tiing. At first he refuses, but at length 
I'mrijilirs, ond commences the poem. Thnt a compo- . 
siiiDU like Fair Virtue, abounding in beauties of a 
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may be recommended to every love 
fected poetry. He will find in it pi- 
passionate beauty, of the sweetest ma 
plicity, of ihe most delicate fancy, and 
tOKftque dfseription, and all " set forth" 
of venifieatioQ not of^eu found in the j 
reign of James. 

When Philarcte had ended his song 1 
lady from among the Nymphs, hnving taken 
commemorated bis talents in a little carol, 
Ayffipl'i So«g. I cannot refrain ir 
Stanzas from this song, which it w 
eicel either in melody or purity of 

Genlle «wain good speed befall , 
And in love »[ill proBpcr thou ; 
Future tiraeg thaXl happy call thee. 
. Though thou lie ncRlceted now. 

Virtue's loTera shall commend thee. 
And peqwtuol fame attend Iheo. 

Happv are these woody mountains 
In whose shadows thou dost hide ; 
And as happy are thme fountains 
By whoso murmurs Lhou dost bide ; 
For contents are here excelling 
Mon than in a prince's dwelling. 

There thy flocks do clothing bring thee ;^ 
A nd thy food out of the fields : 
Pretty songs the birds do sing thee ; 
Sweet perfunies the meadow yields. 
And what more is worth the seeing. 
Heaven ond earth thy prospeet being 7 

Thy affection reason meaitures 
And distempers none it feeds ; 
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Siill so barmlcM are thj pleasure* 
Tliat no othctB grief it breeds. 
And ir night beg«ti thee lorrow, 
SeMoia stays it dU the morrow. ■ 
Who docs Dot regret that the wish breathed ia the 
ncludini; stanzas of this »>ng was not realized, that 
e poet did not continue to dwell in peace among those 
lonely groves," by no false visions of ambition or of 
ope allured into the tumult of active life, where he 

Bppiness he left behind ! 

Withers favourite poets, at this time, seem to have 
een " Sweet Drayton," as he calls him, Thomas Lodge, 
ad Sir Philip Sidney. 

Mr. Disraeli, in hia amusing Quarrti* of Aulhort, has 
ot made any mention of the enmity which appears to 
ave subsisted between Wither and Ben Jonson. The 
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CbO." in Friday Street. At any ra 
Boon divided, and frequeiit expressic .. i. 

found ia Withcr's poeme, at the wii e-panicti >»>u i 
lings of JonsoE. There was, iudeei , no bond of 
between (hem, either in disposition or genius. Jai 
with hie recondiU learning, hia antique imi »du 

his "fil'd" bntriiaiTp. looked wlth nnconceatea Liiniein|>t 
npon the h: iv^ i>i,u bomeliness of the Shepberd- 

pnet. Will roiien complained that the wont of anti- 
quity and wading was frequently charged against him 
by rival poc 

Jonson, -.lo nought for his treasures among the 
" drowned lands " of ancient days, could not be ex- 
pected to feel much sympathy with one who found 
music " in the least bough's rustling," and a spirit of 
sweet poetry in " the yellow broom " at his feet." 

I hove already alluded to the Sonffs and Hymm of 
the Church. N^>ne of Wither's numerous works pos- 
sess greater interest. Their history is detailed at length 
in the Scholler's Purgatory, a pamphlet addretised, about 
the year 1G24, to Archbishop Abbot and the other 
Bishops of the Convocation, in vindication of the Patent 
Hie Hynmi and Songt arose out of a translation of 
Psalms of which notice will be subsequently taken. 
Wither observed that the " excellent expressions of the 
Holy Ghost" were put forth in rude and barboroui 
nnmbcTs, while " the wanton fancies were painted and 
trimmed out in the most moving language j" and that 
the people, like those against whom the prophet Maggai 
compiaincd, seemed " to dwell in eieled houses," whik 
the temple of God was laid waste. Seeing, therefore, 
no other pereoa prepared to make the attempt, he spent 
•bout three years in fitting himself for the task of tranf- 
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lELt in;; the Psalms, but before he "had half ended tbem," 
the report " that one of much better proficiency had 
made a long and happy progress into the work," indnced 
him fur a time to relinqniah his labours. Bat that his 
original intention might not be altogether disappointed, 
at the rL'quest of some of the clergy, he translated and 
reiidtred into lyric verse the hymns dispersed through- 
out the Canonical Scriptures, to which he subsequently 
aililed spiritual songs appropriated to the several timea 
and occasions observable in the Church of England. It 
vias for this collection that the royal patent had been 
obtained. Wither found n body of most active and 
malifriiant enemies in the Company of Stationers, who 
considered their own privileges invaded by Wither'a 
patent. Among other things, they asserted that the 
hymns were written for his pecuniary benefit alone, a 
charcc (<i which he in part plcailed guilty. " My weak 
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neceasitiea of nature, so much as wQl fted IM tOt OM 
mek, unless J labour for it." 

Hia vindication of his own fitnees ftr tbe woA be lud 
undertalien is manly and eloquent:— 

"I iron der what divine calling Stemhold lad Hop- 
kins had more than I have, that their metrical Fnlmi 
mey be allowed of rather than m/ Hjrmna. Surely if 
to have been gronm of the Priv7 Chunber were •ofBdent 
to qualify them, that profession which I wn of nutjr n 
well fit me for what I have undertaken, who having Bnt 
* [aid the foundation of my studies in one oi our femou 
Univervities, have ever since builded thefcon bnmde Hit 
erecting of such fabrics as I have now fn hand. 

" But I would gladly know by iriiat rale those mta 
discern of spirits who condemn my woik at tbe endeavour 
of a privatt (<pirit. The time was, men did judge the 
tree by its fruit; but now, they will judge tlic fruit by 
the tree. If I have expressed any thing repugnant to 
the analogy of the Christian Faith, or irreverently op- 
posed the orderly and allowed discipline, or dissented 
in any point from that spirit of verity which breathes 
through the Holy Catholic Church, then let that which 
I have done be taxed for the work of a private spirit 
Or if it may appear that I have indecently intruded to 
meddle with those mysteries of our Christian Sanctuary, 
which the God of order hath, by his Kvine law, reserved 
for those who have, according to his Ordinance, a special 
calling thereunto, then, indeed, let me be taxed as deserv- 
ii^ both punishment and reproof. 
'i'\ ^ "Btit if, making oonadenoe of my actions, I obsemd 

'•J ''. that seemly distance which may make it appear I in* 

,\ traded not upon oogbt ^propriated to the ontwaid 

'•])'■ tDioisti7) if, like an hooeat-hearted GibeonUe, I have 
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but a little extraordinarily laboured to hew wood and to 
draw water for the spiritual sacrifices ; if, ocoirding to the 
art of the apothecary, I have composed a sweet perfume 
to offer unto God, in such manlier as is proi>cr to my own 
faculty only, and then brought it to th()Se to whom the 
coQsecralion thereof belongs j if, keeping my o\m place, 
I have laboured for the building up of God's house, aa 
I am bound to do, in offering up of that whieh God hath 
given me, and making use, with modesty, of those gifts' 
which were bestowed on me to that purpose ; if, I Bay, 
the case be so, what blame-worthy have I done ? Why 
should those disciples who follow Christ in a nearer 
place, forbid us from doing good ia hie name, who follow 
him further oflf i Why should they, with Joshua, forbid 
; Eldad and Medad from prophesying, seeing that every 
good Christian wisheth, with Moses, thot God's people 
call prophets, and that he would give his spirit to 
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re Wither's Ulents and honesty it thii time atceiUB 
that be was even urged to take Holjr Orden } ud b 
"possibilities of outward prerermOita in ttut Way, 1 
tells us, were not the least" But "while no niwi Ii»iii 
more honoured the cailing," he considered himadf dii 
obled hy his own unworthiness, independent fA tl 
belief be constantly indulged, that Ood had appointc 
him " to serve him in some other caime." 

Very tempting overtures bad also been made to WiQv 
by some of the numerous sectariea of the day, and 1 
declared that he had been oCTered a lai^er Teariy atipeni 
and more "respective entertaimneots to employ hinuc 
in setting forth heretical fancies than he had any pr 
bahility of obtaining by the professionrf the truth. Ye 
sometimes," he continues, " I have been wooed to tl 
profession -ii their wild and ill-grounded opinions by tl 
sectaries of so many several separations, that had I like 
or rather had not God been the more raerdfiil to me, 
might biive been Lieutenant, it' not Captain, of some nc 
band of such volunUH.-r!< lung e'er this time." 

These were the sentiments of the writer in 1623-4. 

Nothing was left undone on the part of the statione 
til annoy or injure the unfortunate poet. They reftw 
to provide copies of the Hymiu iu their ahopa, alle^i 
ax their excuKC " that none would fetch them out of thi 
hands," although Wither assures ua in hia SekolUr'iP* 
gutoTy, that the work was so much inquired after, tb 
twenty thousand might have been speedily diipeiw 
Some compared the Hymns to "Dod the SUkman*i 
^-ersion of the Psalms, which had been recently CO 
dcmned to the fire \ and others styled them in deriak 
"'Withers Sonnets," and said that they wonld procn 
" the roving ballad- singer, with one Iq^" to aeU ^ 
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about the city. Withers miseries were not confined to 
the malignant opposition of the stationers. " Wherever 
I come," he complained, "one giddy brain or onother 
offers to fall into disputation with me about iny Hymns ; 
yea, brokers, and costermonfjers, and tapsters, and ped- 
lars, and sempsters, and fiddlers, and felt-makers, and 
all the brotherhood of Amstenlam, have scoffingly passed 
sentence upon me in their conventicles, at tap-bouse* 
and taverns." 

It was natural that Wither should feet bitterly these 
attacks of the ignorant and malevolent, and be alludes 
with pardonable sclf-satia faction to the Christian inten- 
tions with which the Sacred Songs had been composed, 
and ihe many hours at midnight he had devoted to their 
study when his tmducers were asli-ep. The composition 
of his Hymns had contributed to beguile the tedious and 
melaucholy hours of his imprisonment in the Marshal- 
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of my rrailen, and can banJIy fail of bdng ftdmired tor 
their unafTectcd pipty, and plaintive hnmeaj at tXfm- 
eioti. They breathe a domestic tendecnew wmiA tlm* 
plicity not more rare than precious. lUie for ewillilB 
two 8t«nzaa from the Thanksgiving far Vklmfv 

We love thee. Lord, we praise thj WIM, 
Who by Thy Rrcat almighty um. 
Kast kept us rrom the spoil and ahima 
Of those lliat sought our cauadiu hum I 
Thou art our life, our lr:URipt>«ong, 
The joy and comfort of our hearty 
To Thee alt praises do belong. 
And Tliou the Lord of armies wL 
This song ne therefore sing to ThM, 
And pray that Thou for ever mon 
Wouldst our Proteeior deign to be. 
As at ibis time and berctoforo. 
That Tby oontinunl favour ehown 
May cause us mora Co Tliec incline. 
And make thruugboui Iho world be known 
TliBt such as are our Ibea, are Thine. 
The prayer for SetuonabU Weaihtr \» not len iiiaple 
and earnest. 

Lord, should the sun, the cloud*, tba wind. 

The air and seasons be 
To us so froward and unkind. 

As we are false to Thee ; 
All fruits would quite away bo bnm'da 

Or lie in water drown d. 
Or bWled be, or overtura'd. 
Or chillM on the ground. 
But (him eur duty though we swerve, 

llioa etil] doat meiey abow, 
And dogn Thy ereatoree to pwiiiw 
That BMtt i^ht thankftd pow; 



Yet, though from iaj to daj w« lin. 

And Tliy diipleuun gaioi 
No sooner we to cry begin, 

But pitj w« obtain. 
Th« weftther now Tbou chugCd hut. 

That put V* Ute to fear. 
And when our hopei were almoet pMt, 

Then oorafort did appear. 
The heaven the earth's oompliiDt bath beard. 

They reconciled be, 
And Thou lueh weather but prepar'd, 
Ai we detir'd of Thee. 
The touching pathos of tbese verses wiU be Mt bf bU. 
Wither seems to have been convinced, vitb Johnson, 
that Omnipotence could not be exalted, and thtt perfec- 
tion could not be improved. His language ii unadorned 
and homely, and the thoughts such as would naturally 
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after the pablication of Uie HymnB, in hia 45th jea 
and waa buried in the Cathedral of Canterbary. 

,/l Wither waa a spectator of the pkgue which desolate 

the metropolis in 1G25, and thirty-six years afterwan 

■ [i* he declared, that he did " in affection thereunto mal 

\ hete his voluntary residence, when hundreds of thousanc 

forsook their habitations, that if God spared his li 

' '!|\ during that mortality, he might be a remembrancer hot 

to this city and the whole nation*.** The results of h 
melancholy experience he afterwards embodied in Britain 
Remembrancer. The history of this singular poem fui 
iiishes another proof of the indomitable perseverance \ 
his character. " It is above two years,** he tells us, " sine 
' . ! I laboured to get this b<x>k printed, and it hath cost m 

,\l \ more labour, more money, more pains, and much moi 

time to publish, than to compose it ; for I was faiii t 
imprint every sheet thereof with my own hand, becau^ 

4 ^ I could not get allowance to do it publicly f.'* Th 

, printers were naturally unwilling to become ' rcmem 

\ brancers in this kind;* almof«t every page contains 

enough objectionable matter to send them to Newgate. 



I * Crmmu and Straps lately found in a Priutmer't Basket at Nev^tt 

by Geo. Wither. \Gb\, Witner'n eiample wai followed, in 1665. b 
I Toomv Vincen;, a minister of the Goftpel. who remained in lx>iidoi 

[ dvriBf th^ pl'ffue* «*^th the cxprfm object of keeping alive in hinuelf aw 

oihert the memory of the Judgment. See God't Terribly Vaict ta tk 
Ciiy, by T. V., Ib67. 

t Den Jon^on, in Time Vindicnted, hastatiriied the cuttom, then Teri 
prevalent amonc the pamphleteers of the day, of provKling themaclre 
with a portable preM. which they mtvred from one hiding-place ti 
another with great facility. He irvinuatet that ChroDomaitix, vadei 
whtoai he inteiMled to reprewnt Wither, employed one of these prcact 
ThtMt «pon the entrance of the Mutes. 
Famte, W hat are thin pair f 
* F.fft$, The ragged rafcak! 

]' Fmrne. Yes. 

J^yfi. I'hMe rofcuet ; ^ou'd think then rosvci, 
Jiut tl»ry are fnendi : 
One it hit printer in diigviie, sod kaepe 
Hit pf«i in a htlbw tin* 

m 
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The plnpie first broke out in the house of a French- 
without the Bishop-gate, " and Wither describes 
with considerable animation the gi^iieral conslematioa 
that ensued upon the dreadful discovery, and tite mul- 
titude of remedies and prc»'entii-es proposed. Tlie streets 
were carefully cleaned, and all kinds of herbs and per- 
fumes, "purcfra.)kineenscor myrrh," or in the absence of 
these, pitch, rosin, tar, Htc, were burnt to purify the 
air *, Then arose the race of empirics ; one had " a per- 
fume of special note ;" another, an antidote which had 
been applied with the greatest success at Constantinople, 
when a thousand pcrsonf died daily. luetructiona, 
equally ineffectual, were also pubhshed b]r authority. 
The conU^on or n on -contagion of the plague, was also 
a favourite subject of discussion. Wither is a decided 
advocate of noQ -contagion, and liis ailments a 
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inystery, no man could tell his going ont flf ffOmhufai) 
people looked with terror and dismay opofl ttA otiwr. 

Men wore fearilol gmra 

To I«rcy or convene amoni; thsir ovb. 
Friends lied each other : kinHTtwa itaod aloof; 
The ton to come within his futbar'a not 
Presumed not ; the mother nai eBnalnln'd 
To lot ber child depart uncnlertain'd 

Britaiit't RenttmbroMur, tmsXa S. 

In the midst of the general confanon and lli^t at Uw 
inhabitants, we learn that the Lord Mayv, anlnlltienced 
hy the desertion of his brother magistnttct, i M nal n cd it 
his post, and devoted himself to the htntj dntics that 
devolved upon him. On the 2Ut of JtiiM,a genenl £ut 
was agreed to hy the House of CoromoDil and, oa the 
llth of July, Pftrliamenl FLiljoumed from Wotmiiuter, 
and met at Oxford on the I st of AugtuL Wither, mean- 
while, having " thrown his own aifain aride," employed 
1 walking about the city. 
But far I needed not to pare about. 
Nor lon^ inquire to find sucii objects out j 
For ever; pUco with sorrows then abounded. 
And every way the cries of mourning toandwL 
Yea, day by duy, iiucceisivcly till night. 
And ffom the evening till the morning light 
Were scenes of giiof with strange Taiie^, v 
Knit up in one continuini; imgedy. 
No tooner wnkod I, but twice twenty knella. 
And many lodly-^ounding passing balU , 

Did greet mine ear, and by their beaiy toUs, 
To me gave notiee— that lome early moIi 
Departed whilst I slept ; thai othen ' ■ eome 
, Were drawing oDward to tiwir longeet bone. 
So long the aditary nights did last, 
Tbs>t I had Wsunmy aeaosBla to easb 
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Anil thiiik upon, and ovor-think those thingt. 

Which dnrkness, kinchnesg. and eoirow bring*. 

My rhamler cnlortained me all alone, 

And in Ihc rimmB adjoining lodged none. 

Yet through the darksome silent night did flf 

Sometime &q uncouth noiso, sometinio a cry. 

And lomelimet mournful caliinj^ pierced my nam, 

Which came I neither kneir from whence, lUI wtUMB. 

And oft betirixt awakinj; and asleep, 

T^eir voicei, oho did talk, or pra;, or weepv 

Unto my listening ean a passage found. 

And troubled me by their uncertain sound. 

Giad was I when I saw the sun appear, 

(And with hia rays to bless our hemisphcra) 

That from the tumhjed bed I might ai ' 

And with some li(;htsoraeness refresh mine oyei; 

Or with some good companions read or pray. 

To pass the better my sad thoughts away. 
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"scuve a walker in iU middle aisle*." Tbe haOMM , 
tuo, looked uninhabited i no ladies in their "bnYtrjr and 
beauty," 

To their closed wickeU made npaiTi 
The empty comiiicdIb gaped wide toK lir. 
A more perfect picture nf sorrnw «ad dcsolltian could 
scarcely be conveyed than in this line. 
itA companion, poverty i numbei* i 
■treetsiii miserable destitution. Wither rcUtea Ml kAcU 
ing inetsnce. Wandi^ring forth on hia ca^oaaij mOt 
one evening, 

When the waaing lifht 
Wfts that wliich could be caDed noc day Mr ai^tt. 
he roet with one who on him " cast a rathfid eyB,** 
M«!lhouf;lit 1 lienrd him somewhat Mflly My, 
Aft if thot he for «oine relief did pny> 
He bHshfiilly replied, that indeed 
He was ashamed to speak aloud what nead 
Did make him softly mutter. Somewhat more 
He would hnve sptiken, but his tongue fcabon 
, , To tell the rest, because his eyes did (ee 

'Their tears had almost dran-n forth tears from me, 
Aiid that my hand was ready to bettow 
Tliat help which my poor forlunet did allow,— Canto 4. 
If, oppressed with the lonclineas and mourning of the 

• ThcFinlaofSl. Paul's w 



Some liratt law-couDirr Cspuin, with his faatker 
And high-rrown'd hat: hc, Inio Ptal't hf IMS, 
1 >ha» hn doulilit snd luliin kata. 
In Jonaon'a Eptry Mmn U hii Jfinnsur. iht ceMcated CutainBoba- 
dill it "i Piul'i nun:" and iaKrny Ma»fiHfUtHiumtr,ti>ttM 
tant pf ihc Uiird Act ii laid id iht middU aide of 81. Paul't.— >•• 
Giflbnl't editioB ef tb« works sf Ben Jansoa, lod lUafi OM FU}*. 
nl. rii, p. 136. 
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town, lie wandered into the fields, the iceae w«a teuettj 

less painful : — 

About tho 6elds nn one, who behi|t fled. 
In spite of his ittendants, btna hi* bed. 
This ««y K ttmnger b; hit hoet expell'd. 
That way a icrvant, ihut from where he dweU'd, 
Came wenkly lUggering forth (and cruih*d beneath 
Disease* and unkindnesi) longht for death. 
Which soon wa* found. Canto 4. 

It was natural that the poet should contrast with the 
present melancholy, the cheerfiilaen of past snmmeni 
when the dash of the oar kept time with the mosic upon 
the crowded rivw, and " Islinfrttm antlTottmhnm-coTirt" ' 
were visited by pkasu re- parties for their " cakes and 

Among the most terrible symptoms of the plague was 
the insanity that sometimes accompanied it. A painful 
instance occurred in the house where Wither resided. 
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t it was not antil after ramy weeki, when Wither 
bod gone out in the rooming and ratmned tn the cren- 
ing in safety, that it pleaeed God ts tend his " dmdAd 
mcMenger" to the poet's dwelling. The pestOence it 
tacked the occupants with so much TioleDce u qnkUjr 
to destroy five, and leave " another wonnded." Wither 
now began to feel all the terrors at doobting ftith and 
raperstitious alarm. He grew weiker everj day, but 
communicated his sufTerings or iqiprcbauiaiu to no 
man. After having passed a sleephM night, be awoke 
one momiRg with the round ruddy HfOtt, the fatal signs 
of infection, upon his breast and shonlden, bnt tiie 
mercy of the Almighty, in whom he had pat bis tnut, 
brought him out of this great danger. The otninoai 
Bpots, however, continued for some time upon bis bodj. 
The plague having: now attained its height, began to 
decline i the number of deaths diminished daily, and 
before the winter was ended, the citizeni had returned 
to thdr homes, and 

Another brood 
Soon fill'd the houses which unpeopled ilood^-Cuito i- 

John Fletcher, the dramatic pnet, perished in thl* 
pestilence. He had been invited to accompany a gen- 
tleman, " uf Norfolk or Suffolk," into the country, and 
only remained in London while a auit of dotbca was 
bcin^ madci but before it was completed, he'fell nek of 
the plague, and died. We are indebted for thia anecdote 
to Aubrey, who bad it from Fletcber'a taibxr, I may 

totd ibu mj Lord RiukI twins to gn to Pir1iaBral,hMl hisiboMMte 
lopulloa hiibo^u. whofrll down dud of Um pl«cM ia hkiiisw w 
Whercupoa lie ataUioi Crara llut hoaonnible AaMublr, sad Mik IMI 
thi L«nb BobM •( iIm scddML"— Klta^ Ortfiaat 1mm. nl> >i> 
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add the name of Thoinaa Lodge, who is supposed to 
have been removed by the same calamity. He was ■ 
physician in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and Philips, 
in the Tiealmm Poelorvm, calls him " one of the writcn 
of those pretty old songs and madrigals which were 
lery much the strain of those times." Lodge, perhaps, 
deserves higher praise. A sweet and serious vein of 
feeling runs through some of his poems, pnrticalarly 
Old Damon's Pastoral. 

It is impossible to contemplate the conduct of Wither 
during this scbeoq of grief and sufTering without a feeling 
of admiration and respect. Beneath the power of a 
frightful pestilence, human life was poured out like 
water. The strength of youth, to use the noble lan- 
guage of Quariea **', was no privilege against it, the 
mdness of a constitution was no exemption from it : 
! sovereignty of drugs could not resist itj where it 
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tnrallf does he bring the scene before us, 
of his lingering footsteps Blnn;* the grass-gro-u n 
and the creaking of the shatters of some deserted 
as they moved to and fro in the midnight wind. 
alTectiDg stories might be added to those already a 
Tlie picture of the anxious wife listening to every nuun 
during the absence of her husband, and starting up i 
tcrroi- if auy one " knocked or called in haste," is a cop 
from nature. 

After the publication of Britain g Remembrancer, wc 1o! 
sight of Wither until LC3 1, when we find him assisrin 
the Rev. William BedwcU in the publication of tb 
Toarnamntl if ToUenham. Warton, who in his Hiitory ( 
Poetry particularly mentions this old poem, has omitte 
to state that it was published from a MS. communicate 
by Wither; but Bedwell, in the epijillc to the reade: 
confesses the obligation. " It is now," he says, "aeve 
or eight ]'ears since I came to the sight of the copy, an 
that by the means of the worthy and my much honoure 
good friend, Mr. Ge. Wither; of whom also, now ■ 
length I have obtained the use of the same : end becatu 
tlic verse wa^ then by him, a man of cxfiuisite judgmei 
in this kind of learning, much commended, * " 
as also for the thing itself, I thought it worth the whili 
especially at idle times, to transcribe it, and for th 
honour of the place to make it public." 

This was ¥n-itten in the March of 1 G3 1 . Bcdwell wa 
tbe Rector of Tottenham, to which he had been preaente 
by Bishop Andrews, whom he calb his honourable gon 
Lord and Patron*. He was also one of the translator 
of the Bible, and an able Oriental scholar. 

He bequeathed some valuable Arabic MSS. to th 

■ Id tli« dcdicuioa of lh> Kalninram f iawriain CnmU, I6H. 
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University of Cninbridge, illustrated by numeroUB origi- 
nal notes, t«gctlier with a set of types to print theni». 
Of the Ton moment, which seems to have been a eerto- 
comic satire upon the chivalrous follies of the Mtb cen- 
tury. Wartnn has given n suflicicnt specimen. 

About this time, according to John Taylor, Wither 
wcLS steward to Dr, Howson, Bishop of Durham, and 
ihp Water-poet, who, after Withers secession from the 
Kings cause, never ceased to regard him with great 
displeasure, accuses him of having applied to his own 
purposes the funds of that Prelatcf. I have not been 
able to discover the slightest allusion to this clrcum- 
titancc in any other writer, nor docs Wither any where 
refer to the connexion. The story altogether is highly 
impnibable, ond unworthy of credit. Dr. Howson only 
enjoyed the See of Durham from September 2Sth, 1628, 
to February 6th, 1631-2, and his sleward, therefore. 
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I of her situation by the amusements c 
n and her hooks. Hollsod, in the earlier pf 
the [/th century, abounded id learning, and the si 
tcred court of Elizabeth made up in brilliancy of in 
wliBt it wanted in splendour of outward circumstancei 
Among its prineipal luminarica were Gerard Vorst, th 
painter ; the illustrious Descartes, who, weary of hi 
voluntary banishment at Amsterdam, had taken up hi 
residence in the village of Egmond, from whence h 
made frequent visits to the Queen, to whose eldef 
daughter, Elizabeth, he dedicated his Principia PBIoh 
phia ; and Anna Schurman, " the gem of Utrecht," 
poet, a sculptor, an engraver, and a linguist. 

Wither, iu his praise of the Queen, only spoke th 
sentim>.>nta of all who knew her; and when he said tha 
she " had conquered a kingdom in the hearts of man; 
millions uf people," he probably remembered the appel 
lation of " Queen of Hearts," which the affection of tho» 
among whom she lived had bestowed upon her. Bu 
his gratitude led him too far; the parallel between th 
misfortunes of the Queen and those of the Psahnist 
might have been omitted with advantage. 

His translation was pnnted in the Netherlands ii 
1632, in a very neat form. The merits of the worl 
(carcely beair a just proportion to the toil expended oi 
it. The diction is generally clear and simple, and th< 
versification varied and harmonious, yet it can only tx 
viewed as a moderate improvement upon precedinj 
efforts. The moat gifted labourer in this Sacred Vine 
yard can only hope for qualified aucceaa, and the highesi 
meed in the power of the critic to award, seems to bi 
the praiae of having done best what do one caa do well * 
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Sidney, Spenser, tnd Milton, have each ftdrantoncd in 

this diificult path. The Pealms of Spenser are lost: 
those of Sidney contain some sweet lines ; while the sped- 
mens given by Milton are only worthy of Hopkins. 

Wither obtained for his Psalms a patent, conferring on 
him the privilege of having them bound up with all 
Bibles; but this his old enemies, the stationers, refused to 
do, and the poet complained to the Board of their con- 
tempt of the Great Seal. 

The following extract from a MS. tetter*, supposed 
to be addressed by Edward Rossingham to Sir Thomas 
Puckering, on the 23rd of January, 1633, throws aa 
interesting light on this subject. 

" Upon Friday last, Wither, the English poet, con- 
vented before the Board all or most of the stationers of 
London. The matter is this : Mr. Wither hath, to 
please himr^lf, translated our singing psoras into 





ilamn his patent in part ; that is, that 
should no longer be eold with the 1 du> 

itself." — 

Withers version was followed by Sandys 
ID 1636, and the translation of Braithwait in t< 

Sandys had already established a i-cputatiou i>y hi 
cetehrated . 'els, and the translation of Ovid's Mete 
tnorphoges. In the beautiful poem Deo Opt. Mat., h 
gratefidly records his deliverance from " the blood 
maseacres" of the faithless Indians, and rctunu hi 
thanks lo that merciful Providence by whom he h& 
been brought home in safety. 

Blest vilh an healthful age, a quiet mind 
CDntent with little, 

" It did me good," says Riehanl Baxter*, " when Mn 
Wyat invited me to ate Bexley Abbey, in Kent, to se 
upon the old stone wall in the garden a summer-hous 
with this inscription, that In that place Mr. Georg 
Sandjfi, a/ler Ais IravtU ovfr the world, relircd himiel 
for Aw poetry and coHlcmplations." Dr. Bumey con 
sidered Sandys e Paraphrase suuerior to any other trans 
latino of the P^lm-i, and his wanderings over the Hoi; 
Land cerlaiLily contributed to impart a religious enthu 
etasiQ to his amiable and poetic mind. He excels ii 
the variety and melody of his metre, and the simplidti 
and grace of the lan^agc. 

The version of Braithwait is only rendered valuable b] 
its extreme rarity? It is not noticed either by Anthon] 
Wood, Ellis, or pr. Bliss. Braithwait was a warm ad 
mirer of Wither t| and almost as voluminous an author 
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He was a penoa of conBiderable acqnireiiMat, and hit 
traaslation professes to be " conrerred witb tbe Hebrew 
veritie set forth bf Arias Montanus, together with the 
Latin, Greek Septuaglat, aad Chaldee panphraae." 
Perhaps, as Bliss said of Wyat, he had too mnch learn- 
ing for a poet ; his Psalms are written, with few excep- 
tions, in a dull monotooous uniformitT of noeasare, and 
with no elegance of manner. 

It is probable that Wither did not continue loi^ in 
Holland, bat the publication of his Emblems, in 1634, 
may have been promoted by his residence in that 
country. 

A history of Emblems in all languages, with sped- 
mens of the poetry and engravings, accompanied by 
some account of the authors, would be a very interesting . 
contribution to our literature*-, but in the present day, 
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. icBdered into Itdiaii and Sptnish. Their poetical merit 
is small, although Scaliger considered them gracefnl 
and dcgant» without being weak. 

The sixteenth oentory abounded in Emblems. The 
SmhImmtM of Sambucns were published in 1564| they 
are not remarkable for any elegance or purity of Latinitjr, 
but the cause of classical literature was materially as- 
sirted by their indefatigable and eccentric author. In 
1581. appeared the StfMem&ta of Reusnsr, edited by his 
brother Jeremiah. Reusner's voltmiinous labours are 
now forgotten even in Germany I but the book of fsiNii- 
sMls Ssera is valuable on acqnmt of the exquisite wood- 
cuts by Virgil ScXm, the engraver of Nuremberg, and 
marked by all the minute delicacy of that artist's man- 
ner. Solis also contributed, in the same year, a set of 
cuts for the Emblems of Alciatus. 

Theodore Beza, the " Phcenix of his age/* should not 
be forgotten; his EmbUmaia were printed among the 
Poemata Varia, in 1597. The Emblems of Lebeus BatO- 
lius had issued from Frankfort in the preceding year. 

Holland would furnish many interesting specimens 
for our proposed coUection. The celebrated Jacob Cats, 
who has been called the La Fontaine of his country, 
published his Emblems in 1618, in Dutch, French, and 
Latin. Dr. Bowring, in the BatavUm Anjthology, has 
afforded the uninitiated reader an opportunity of appre- 
ciating the merits of this excellent and Christian writer. 
Bowring's specimens, however, are not taken from the 
Emblems, which are most attractive, it may be observed, 
in their Roman dress. Itwouldbesuperfluous to praise 
the,Latinity of a country which has given birth to sn 
Erasmus and a Grotius. 

I believe there are several collections of Emblems in 
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French. I have only met with two, Ltt Devites HAviquti, 
by Claude Parodin nnd others, written in prose, and some 
emblems by Georgetta Montcnay, o{ which I have seen 
a translation, published at Frankfurt in 1G19*. 

GeolTrey Whitney occupies the first place among 
English Emblem -wri ten. Whitney resided many yean 
on the ContincDt, and published, at Lcydcn, a aecond 
edition of his Emblems in 1586t. The rarity of thia 
ediiioa precludes any hope of discovering the firat. In 
hb dedication to the Earl of Leicester, he dwells upoa 
his " lack of leisure and learning." but permits no oppor- 
tunity to escape of showing the lattcrj and if the Eari 
did not close the book with a very exalted idea of the 
dignity of poets, it was not owing to Whitney's modesty 
in asserting it. The Emblems are not destitute of a 
certain graceful and touching simplicity. His imitatjoa 
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'WriCii^i md mnlottiiuu his been gnrco in uw Htntin 



To letnm to WHlier. Hie origin of tiie work is tfans 
vdited in the picfooe: — ^^Theae EmUenis, gnven in 
eopper, by Criqii n ns FmsaotoB (with a motto in Gredc, 
Lstm, or Italian, loand about efcry figure, and with 
two lines or verses in one of the same languages {Mura- 
phiasing those mottoes), came into my hands almost 
twenty years past The verses were so mean that they 
* \ \ were afterwards cot off from the plates; yet the work- 

manship being judged very good for the most part, and 
the rest ezcosable, some of my frioids were so much 
I delighted in the graver*s art, and in those illustrations 

which, for my own pleasure, I had made upon some few 
of them, that they requested me to moralize the rest, 
which I condescended unto, and they had been brought to 
view many years ago, but that the copper-prints (which 
are now gotten) could not be procured out of Holland 
upon any reasonable terms/' 

These prints, in their original state, as published by 
John Janson, at Amheim, are said to have possessed 
considerable merit*. The illustrations alluded to by 
Wither were written by Gabriel Rollenhagius, in Latin 
verse, and are often incorrect : in one place et is made 
long before kostei, an error in prosody not very credit- 
able to a gentleman in his 27th year. 

The Emblems are dedicated to Charles the First and 
his Queen, in a strain of flattery and adulation. The 
writer's reflections could not have been very agreeable 
if, in after-times, he cast his eyes over this ''Epistle 
Dedicatory/* in which he celebrates the virtues of the 
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I monarch, the wealth and tnnquiUity of the ftofHt, Uid 
I prophesied 

A chut«, • pioiu, and a prnpennu age. 
Throughout the EmblemB, Wither shows himsdf m 
warm and steady supporter of the Monarchy and the 
I Church. la the fincenth illustratioD of the second 
I book, he ridicules the puritanical sanctity of the times, 
land inveighs against those who fancied that they brougbt 
Isinccre "oblations to God," when they "roared out 
liniprecations" against all whom they esteemed wicked, 
I and others who sought to obtain their requests, 

Bf praying long, snd repetitions vain*. 
And underneath the picture of the Grown and Sceptre 
I he wrol«. 

Grant, Lord, Ihcse isles forever ma; be blest 

Wilh what in this our emblem is exprvsL 
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(a mott happy expression) in matters of religifif and 
let '' that loathing in" which made the manna tasteless ; 
even then he could entreat the Almighty to prolong 
his mercy, and to watch over the fruit in the vineyard, 
that the Light oi Grace might not be displaced from 
*" the Golden Candlestick." He was still a frequenter 
of the Church, and an humble follower of her ordinances. 
How melancholy a change was to be wrought in a few 
years! In 1646 he discovered that all the misery of 
the country had been produced by the Church, that she 
was the socrce of idl the ''late troubles," that her 
'* avarice and pride " first divided the island, and that 
from her 

»— At first the firebrands came 

That set this empire in s flame*. 

The poet was now reduced to considerable poverty t* 
The Hynuu and Songi of the Ckurch, far from enriching 
his estate, had impoverished it considerably more than 
three hundred pounds, and " impartial death and wast- 
ing time," he complained, had removed those friends 
from whom he might have asked a favour with a cer- 
tainty of obtaining it He might well turn over, with a 
sad and desolate heart, the leaves of the Thankful 
Register, in which were recorded the names of his 
noble patrons. Among them death had, indeed, been 
busy. The Duke of Richmond { > the father of Henry 
ISari of HoUand, who, as the poet gratefully remembered, 
had sought him out in poverty and obscurity to protect 

• What Pmttfm' tk$ TfieM. 

t Tba alliMOQ to the fiUlen foitunct of hk hnOj is aot witKoit dlgaity : 
I B«Ter vet did nrannvrinfly conplain, 
Alihoufh thoM moons have long mob od tbo wana. 
Which oa their nlrtr shields my eldars wore, 
la batllfls, tad ia triumphs harssofefa«— lUasL 48, hook S. 

t Uaek of JaaMS Daka aC Uaaaa* 
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and succour him i William, the accomplkhed «ad 
generous Earl of Pembroke, and many more, had gn- 
dually fallen away from his side. Sorrow, if not always 
the mother of virtue, is fteqaently ita nurse j and the 
loss of his frieodi probably contributed to impart the 
contemplative and melancholy spirit which pcrradea the 
Emblems. Many specimens might be selected, beauti- 
fully descriptive of the calm and religions aeatiiDentB of 
the writer ; but the following extract from the 35th 
illustration of the Second Book is the only one to which 
I can afford insertion. The Emblem represents a flame 
upon a mountain, driven to and fro by the b 
and angry winds, yet continually gathering i 
and brigbtncGs, in spite of every opposition. 

Thus fares the man whom Virtue, betcon-Uke 

Ilath Gx'd upon the hilU of eminence ; 
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poem been expressed by later writers, and by which d 
the nmnber has it been uttered with equal majesty ! 
^' I • i We may say of the Emblems generally, that they 

form a very pleasant and interesting work, at once 
instmctive and entertaining. Wither always despised 
those *' verbal conceits which serve to little other pur- 
pose but for witty men to show tricks one to another," 
but he never for a moment desired to banish out of the 
worid all elegancies of speech, though not in themselves 
useful : for that he considered '' as absurd as to root 
^ :} out all herbs unfit to make pottage, or to destroy aU 

fiowers less beautiful than the tolip, or less sweet than 
the rose." With a hope of blending amusement with 
t I graver thoughts, he also disposed the Emblems into 



Appended to the volume is a ''Supersedeas" to all 

"them whose custom it is, without any deserving, to 

importune authors to give unto them their books." The 

poet complains of having been a considerable sufferer 

from persons of this description, who no sooner saw a 

book in his possession, than they thought themselves 

I entitled to " ask and take." In this way he had already 

lost ''nearly five hundred crowns," and he declares his 

determination to give no more books for the future to 

any but his intimate friends, unless those individuals, 

who were so anxious to obtain them gratuitously, would 

allow him to inspect their property, and " ask and take" 

It- in a similar manner. It is not likely, after this hint| 

• j that he experienced any more annoyances. 

Soon after the publicatkm of the Emblems, Wither 
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'"4,1 tdTuie* the profit of tko tUtioMm, wiio iMd ▼oatarad a coMidonbto 

— of BOBoy apoB Um " bmij coillr aaUptMrM." 
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.. ' ».* I., I.«VM MUM bwMU/ Msr FvalwB i* Smmt, 
III H " luiUif. uiwlrr the BaaM>HiIL~ B^ A*^ ^ 
".»niinl l.lwiMlf to bk "rwMic fabiftioM is AMpwt 
'.t ilii. kiiiK(l<>m wbidi U CuMM fi>r «be bat tt Omt 
ii.raiM wlirrrwith Uic poet Martial taritcd bia fricBda*,** 
l<- >ll<l ii'tt (iirnH " the ddksta of «be Ifvaoi,' and oa 
■ III' 'i.1nl or Mar, l<^'^^> 1>« dedicated totfaeecfabnted 
tl'lilcti H IroiwUtion of Nentcfina' T^matit ^m (fe 
Niifwro m/ Man. Wither had loog lorcd the penon. and 
liiiiiiiiiri-il thi! worth, of bia "nobk fnatd," and gnte- 
(iilly mrirmtHrred the great icholar'a earl^ ■ 
" Yim liuvn iiot," he aajm, in the eptatle, " ~ 
III inn wIDiimt acBuac) for I, being one of thoaeirtiopn- 
lirnioridialy lirglti to write before Utey leam, yon mig^t 
inilly riKiugli have rqnitcd me worthy of contempt tnlj, 
svlii'n 1 WM firot prcnentcd to yoar acquaintance. 
NKviTtlirlrH, ([wrcclving, it may be, that the afiiectiona 
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. Cancndoi^ in this c«K no psrlU wHncai, tdd Ou^ 
Inunanity, e a m tetj, wood affability, were aoch that he 
waald have been thoog^ to have been bfed in the best 
Conrta.'*. Sddcn was also aomeCUng of a rhymer, and 
Sir John Suckling introduced him in the &wjm qftki 
PqHm, bat his metrical talents were diiefly employed in 
leoommending the works of his fxicnds. From so nn- 
merons a body of associates he most have experienced fte- 
Ijl J qoent interruption; and Aubrey informs us that he had 

a slight stuff, or silk kind of ftlse carpet, to cast over 
tiie table where his piqwrs lay when a stranger came in, 
ao that he " needed not to diiplace his books or pliers.** 
\r\ Wlthcr*s version was not made from the origbud, but 

from the Latm tnmshitkms of N. EDebodius and 6. 
Valla, and though not strictly literal, embodies the sense 
of the author with considerable force and perspicuity. 

The treatise Utpi ^ct^ A^OfHawtt (Of the Nature of 
Man) is styled by Brucker, with some exaggeration, one 
of the most el^ant specimens of the philosophy of the 
primitive Christians. Respecting Nemesius himself, 
considerable difficulty exists ; but that he flourished in 
the age of Nazianzen is probable, because he dwells par-' 
ticulariy upon the Schismatics who then agitated the 
Church, tiie Manichees, the Apollinarists, and the 
Eunomians, and cites only those writers^ who lived 
before the termination of the fourth century. From 
the style and manner of the book we are also assured 

\t ! -. that its author belonged to the period when the expiring 

I I Ethnic Philosophy put forth her stiQ powerful, though 

weakened, efforts, under the guidance of lamblichus, Flo- 

tinus, and Pbrphyry } efforts nobly repelled by Athanasius, 

l< i Basil, and Nazianscn*. 

' i ; • 8wP>ifccsl>tlitOilbfdsdiiioaoftJwmfi»wgf A i^ ^ w ^fcc 
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Our poet's restiessnesa would not permit liim to be- 
comea"mere Corydoa." In 1639 he woa Captain of 
Horse in the expedition against the Scots, and Qiuuter< 
Master of his regiment under the Earl of Arundel. H!a 
patron, Robert, Earl of Essex, was Lieutenant-General 
of Infantry in the same army. Tlie troops were, how- 
ever, Eoon disbanded, and the poet returned for another 
season to more peaceful and congenial occupations. 

In 1641 appeared the UaMuiah, or Britain* Second 
Rfmembraxcer, a collection of Sacred Poems composed, 
we are told by the author, "in a three-fold volume." 
The first containing "hymns occasional; the second, 
hymus temporary ; the third, hymns personal." This 
book, uow as scarce as the first Remembrancer is com- 
mon, I have not seen ; but copious extracts have been 
given from it, by Wither himself, iu the Fragtntnia PrO' 
piteiica; by SirEgerton Brydges, ia the Cenimra Lileraria ; 
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tempt, the work, as Wither sa1 
produced « inost beneficial changa in ft* 
life of the individuo]. 

The poet'a devoted atUcbment to Ui ( 
have guggested the sentiments of &• poen 
toy iian-iagt Days : — 

Lonl, living here are m 

As fail united yet, 
Ai when our handi and heaita hf Itw 

Together first wure knit. 

And in a thankful song 

Noc sing we will Thy pnlMi 
, For that Thou dost u well jnkn§ t 

Oar kning, u out daya. 

The JVowardnoas that apringl 

From our corrupted kind, 
Or from those troublous autvard ihingi, 

AVhich may distr^t the mind ; 

Permit not Thou. Lord, 

Our consIaDi lore to shake ; 
Or to disturb our true accord. 

Or make our beam to tdtt. 

The 37th Hymn, part 3— "For ft Widoww, or i 
Widow, deprived of & loving yoke-feUow," deterva 
to be quoted entire. The simple patboa of -IUb itttll 
will be felt by every heart: — 

The voice which I did roore mteeiM 
Than music in her sweetest koy : 

Those eyes which unto me did Man 
Mora comfortable than the day: 
Those now bj me, as they hava bMiw 
Shall never more be beard or MM I 

But what I ooce enjoyed in tbom, 

Shall Mem heieafter aa a dm». , ^ 
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" For an Anniversary Funeral Day," and " An Occa- 
sional Hymn when we first awake in the Morning," 
are also very graceful and pleasing compoBition*. Pope, 
it is not improbable, had the following versea from the 
Sunday Hymn in his recollection when he composed 
his Universal Prayer: — 

Discretion piiat roc no to know 
What Sabbath-ritcs Thou dost require, 

And gmco mj' duly bo to do, 

Tliat I may keep Thy law entire. 

Not doinf! what should not bo done. 
Nor ought omitting Gt to do. 

With the Haletviah, the poetical life of Wither may 
be considered to have terminated. He ceased to gaze 
" on such sights as youthful poets dream," and his re- 
ing years were woni out in petulant complaints, i 
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pTobne and sacrilegious impiety, that I confess mysel 
onable to give it credit. Heylin says, "that Martin 
then member for Berks, having commanded the Sub 
dean of Westminster to bring him to the place wher 
the Regalia were kept, made himself master of the spoil 
and, having forced open a great iron cbest, took out th 
crown, the robes, the swords, and sceptre, belongin 
andectly to King Edward the Confessor, and used b 
all onr kings at their inaugurations, with a scorn greale 
than his lusts and the rest of his vices, he openi 
declares that there would be no further use of thcs 
toys and trifles, and in the folly of that humou 
invests George Withers (an old FurilAU Satyrist) ii 
the royal habiliments, who, being thus crowned ani 
royally arrayed (as riglit well became him), ,fin 
marched about the room with a Gtatety garb, and aftei 
wards, with a thousand apish and ridicnlous actiou 
exposed these sacred omamentt to conteinpt and langfa 
ter. Had the Abuse been Strip! aid WUpt, as It ahonl 
have been, the foolish fellow might have paaaed im 
prophet, though he could not be reckoned for a poet*. 
Heylin, though on upright and bold-ipirited mat 
was B most intemperate and prejudiced writer. Edn 
cated under a zcslous Puritan, Mr. Ncuborf, be wai 
Dcvenhelcss, a most intolerant enemy of the Nct. Tfa 
Hittory of tMe Fretht/teriam, it should also be remeni 
bcrcd, was written under circumstances tending t 
deepen every feeling of animosity, ^le desbractkm f 
his incomparable librarr, the loss of his preferment, an 
the untimely death of his friend and patron, Archbisho 
Laud, were suiGcient to an»ue all the bittenwas at hi 
natnrch It ia not impossible that during Heylin'a nd 
• HM. •/ rmt. p. ASX., ^ i«n. 
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ino'iutdr Ml}etaii« Ai Wr&iiiBoe of ViAv. hhe 

MUM of illwiiidfiB m|^ k"* BriiB batacoB Ae pott 

>ii<l himadf. 

llic aMiuainUfwv of Uw profligite Hanylfai^ h 
lie wu lunally caDtd, eoald cooltr aa kiaoir ^hb af 
man ; yrt even in ku cue. the tDJoatiee of psr^'flpitlt 
may have Uiiukd the obwrm'a ejra to the fpoA qa>- 
litic* he really poMeued. HU chvactcr, m dnwa hf 
Aultrcjr, who Mjr* thai he wu " not at >U co*«taa>, 
hiimlile, and olwayi ready in the house to take the ptrt 
of the npjTrcaacil," cannot be recoucUeil with the monsto'- 
forrn unikr whkh he \» generally portrayed. 

UiMm the fir»t breaking out of the war. Wither is 
■aid, by Anthony Wood, to have aold bis estate, and 
rained a regiment fur the servin of the Parliament. 
:. which hail been adooted by all subseooent 
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there from attempting any thing ftgainet 
These are the words of a very vioient ana ""lui 

pamphlot, in which the pnet's military aou ati 

character is attacked with a bitterness of hostility suf' 
ficient to invalidate the writer's claim to truth or cor 
rectne«s. Withers quarters were at Maidstone, anc 
(hat he discharged his new duties with no small activity 
is proved by the following resolution from the Journal 
of the House of Commons, January 5, lfi'12. " Whereas 
the county of Kent hath advanced several sums ol 
money upon the propositions, which they have sent tc 
the Treasurers in Guildhall, London, and have tliis da; 
also delivered in plate amounting to good value to the 
Treasurers aforesaid. It is this day ordered by the 
Commons House of Parliament, tliat three hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds six shillings be forthwith imprest 
by the said treasurers to the Committees of Kent, oi 
any two of them, towards the payment of the orreon 
due to Captain Withers his troop, now residing in that 
county." 

During his sojourn in Kent, according to the libellous 
pamphleteer already noticed. Wither did not for^t hi) 
farm in Surrey, ond selected for his own use some " brave 
horses" from the property of the Royalists. This accusa- 
tion is in some measure corroborated by the testimony 
of another writer, professing to entertain an exalted 
opinion of the poet's " spirituol irradiations," but at the 
same time charging him with having executed some 
things in the county of Kent " beyond the sense " of the 
sentiments expressed in Britain'i Remembrancer. Id 
those days of mental fever, the best men must have fre- 
qneatly erred ; and the stubborn, though honest poet, wu 
not likejy to be more immaculate than his companions. 
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Wither did not continue many n 
October, 1 642, be was appointed Govemor at Fknhaa 
Cutle, in Snrrej, which had been recentljr ocemiLd far 
the King hj Sir John Denham. The militnr ikS of 
the rival poets seenu to hare been eqml, bat Wlbcr 
attempted to cast the odium resnlting fma his desertion 
of the place upon his eniplofers, who neglected to sqjplj 
him with the means of defence. Flndh^* the po[Kdar 
feeling still against him, in the early spring of 1643 he 
put forth A Shkli mJ Shaft agmut Dttmtitm, and 
proDDunced every person who accused him of acting in 
a manner derogatory to the character of a gentleman, 
"a fool, a coward, a villain, or aU." Daring tbe dnl 
war, bard words were dealt as freely aa hard blowa, and 
the poet was not ringalar in the energy of bia s^le. 
We shall find a greater far, even Hilton, indulgitq[ his 
anger in a similar strain. 





lie estimated hit loss at 20001., and KveraJ attesta- 
tions upon oath were laid before the Parliament verifying 
thia atateinent. Few poets have possessed a dwelling so 
richly alored with provisions of ever; description. He 
ennmerates, among other articies, a thousand weight of 
cheese, nearly eight hundred- weight of butter, six or 
seven hogsheads of beer and cider, of the whole of which 
the house was entirely pillaged. Having obtained the 
order of Parliament to indemnify himself upon the 
property of his plunderers", one of whom was the poet 
Denbam. then high-sheriff of the county, he lost no time 
in seizing upon the gooda of " hlaster Denham and 
Master Tichborae," 

Both of these estates, however, were at tlie time un- 
tenanted, and the " goods which were Master Denham s," 
were, by an order of some sequestrators, taken out of 
Wither's bands, and put into the possession of Denham 'a 
wife, who, " as do many other delinquents," tfae poet 
indignantly complained, found much more favour than 
be " did who had been ever faithful to the State." " For 
when roy wife and children," he continues, " had been 
craelly driven out of their habitation, and robbed of al! 



Ciptiio UreiiDajii:, Mr. Jo. Tichbomi., 
Der, enttriaLolheliDuw and groundiof 

fnm ihtoce euij tad talc 4w»j ill .._... ^. 

(podf iDd liDuwhold-irafr. eitilc, ihcep. eoni, lod hk}, uid hia Winn, 
to tbc value of uleut 20001.. u tppeunh hy ■oiavcnWrr oTlbe pird- 
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they bad, by her husband and his cinirc<lent«a, uid 
when, by virtue of the forcmentioneU order, 1 justly 
enU?red upon the house of the eejd Denhoni, purposing 
to harbour my said wife and children therein, Migtrcn 
Dcnliam, having long before deserted the house, and left 
there only some tables, with such-like household-stuff, 
was, upon false suggestions, put again, by order, into 
posscstiian of the house, because, as her charitable 
patron alleged, she was a gentlewoman, big with child, 
and had a fancy to the place*." 

Aubrey has given a rambling acconnt of this occur- 
rence. "In the time of the civil war, Geo. Withers, 
the poet, begged Sir John Dcnham's estate of the Par- 
liament, in whose cause he was a captain of horse. It 
happened that G. W. was taken prisoner, and was in 
danger of his life, having written sei-crely ogainst the 
king. Sir John Dcnliam went to the king, and desired 



\ I 





Davenant ; bnt in Dcnham's request there was a 
ness which spoke of the lost fields at Egham. 
name of Denhatn frequently recurs in the life of Wiuier. 
At this time his talents were not in much repute, 
although the Sophy, which gave rise to Waller's witty 
saying, that he broke out, like the Irish rebellion, three- 
score tliousand Gtrnng, when nobody suspected it, wax 
published in lfi42*, and, according to Aubrey, "did 
take extremely. " Soon aft^r the battle of Edge-hill, his 
well-known poem of Cooper'i Hill is said to have been 
printed at Oxford. " on a sort of brown paper, for there 
they could get no better." But this story, which' has 
been always unhesitatingly credited, is not reconcileable 
with tl^ie fact of an edition of the poem having been pub- 
lished in London, by Thomas Walkley, in August, 1642. 
The poetical fortune of Denham forms a singular con- 
trast to that of his rival." Wliile Wither has been long 
forgotten, encept by a few students of our old poetry, 
I the works of Denham have been carefully collected, and 
I his life written by one who touched nothing he did not 
' adorn. Yet Johnson, it must be confessed, was too 
favoujvble in his estimate of the poet's genius ; his 
claim to the invention of a species of poetry, to which 
the great critic has applied the name of local, seems to 
be purely imaginary. Coaprr'i Hill has nothing about it 
local, but the namet- Wither and Browne furnished 
specimens far more individually descriptive than any 

■ Aubrer ajt ■( tame out in 1640. I FUppOM he meul il wu letad 
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thing in Denham. Pope formed & tnier dtimate of his 
merits, when he styled him " Majestic Denhun," on 
appellation to which the occasioDol dignity of his manner, 
particularly in the Linei upon the Earl of Strafford, folly 
entitled him. In more peaceful times his Hose might 
have given utterance to a grander strain. The hspjHer 
cfTorts of his pen are still remembered with pleuure, 
and the portrait left of him by bis Mend Aubrey, places 
the poet before us in an interesting light " He was of 
the tallest, but a little incurveting at his shoulders, not 
very robust His hair was but thin and flaxen, with a 
moist carl. • • • His eye a kind of light gooae 
grey, not big, but it had a strange piercingncsa, not as 
to shining and glory (but like a Momus) when he con- 
versed with you, he looked into your very thoughts." 
On the 23th of July, 1643, the House of Commons 
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My children were all sick of that diseaae^ 

Their single keeper, to her little ease* 

Was their poor mother ; whilst, as sad as she^ 

I thought whereby they might supported be^ 

And we who served were awhile before. 

With sixteen household servants, sometimes more^ 

Had then but one boy, who sick also Uy» 

And one poor woman hired by the day. 

iVeitrow Rsvivedt 1653. 

To support his family, he had already diapoaed of his 
plate, and his wife had '^ript away" the silTtr and the 
'^ lace of gold'* from her garments, and exchanged her 
ornaments for daily bread. Even the dishes that held 
their meat were also sold ; and last of all they parted 
with the "precious stones, the jewels, and the rings,*' 
which had been given to them as " tokens of respect** 
from various distinguished persons. In this melancholy 
condition, yet still rel3ring upon the Divine Providence, 
Wither says that he walked out and met his friend 
Mr. Westrow, who, touched by his calamities, presented 
him with twenty pounds. Westrow's charity did not 
relax; the twenty pounds gradually grew to "twenty 
hundred crowns and more,** which be advanced without 
desiring a bond, or bill, or note 

To testify the lending of one groat: 

And when Wither sent a full acknowledgement of all 
he had received, Westrow returned it to him, with an 
injunction that he should tell no man of the transactions 
between them. By this seasonable help he was enabled 
to Recover some money detained from him " in a private 
hand,'* and he carried something to his friend every 
year in liquidation of the debt*. 






• la im WitWr M net fNnttaa^alcwHL '''«l\Mk\^«i«k«^ 

I MS, 0«i fUMi IMS u> % Vm^^V^^mm 
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Westrow died la 1653, and Wither bonoored hte 
memory with a poem, apparently inspired by unfeigned 
gratitude and esteem. Walker, in hta Hutary of ImA- 
pendency, has not left so favourable a picture of thia 
individual ; he numbers him with those persona who had- 
enricbed themselves from poverty and a low d^ite, and 
says he was worth nothing until he became " a captain 
and a parliament man, when he got the Bishop of 
Worcester's manor of Hartlerow, which prored he had 
two good and beneficial offices*." Wither indq;nant^ 
repelled this accusation against his Iriend, and icpreaents 
him as one who. 

Living, walk'd upright in crooked ways. 
And chose the best part in the worst of days. 
Lord Essex also endeavoured to alleviate the poet's 
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to the scholar. The witty Cleveland colled the diurn 
of that day, a history in Bippeta. So much bniUdity oi 
insolence and crueity of inveetive could only have been 
endured in a season of universal anarchy and confusion. 
The severity of the Royalists was, however, in some 
measure, redeemed by a vein of learning and wit. Wither 
touches pleasantly upon some of the most popular 
papers of the time. "Though I am not so witty as my 
friend Britannicus, nor bring you narratives that so 
well deserve the whetstone as Mons^icur Aulicus*, nor 
come so furnished with novelties as Master Civicus, nor 
so supplied with passages as the Wrtkly Intelligenetr, 
nor am at leisure to 6um up occurrences as the Ae- 
complanl, &c. &c. ;" he was afVrwards ashamed of hii 
periodical scrilji>ling, and never renewed his visit, 
allhougb he at first intimated his intention of doing so. 

The next pnHluciinn of bis soldier-pen was the 
Campo-Muse, or Field Musing), written while he was " in 

* M<niMur AnIlcDi wiu Sir Juhn Dirlienbeu], ill* prau Butler nf 
the iij. He wu lir>I bionght inio nolin bT Archbiihap Land, wIiOM 
fcmir b« Dbtiinnl bf wnt boaliCul titnscriplKHU. tiickenbcad tn* 
■t (hM tine 1 t^nilor of Oiitl Collrgc, but Land racommtmled bin to 
■ Vdlomhtp It All Soul*. When Chirtea tlw Fint held hu Court U 
Oirord, lUrMabud wai Mlecltd lo write the Memriut Aulicia, whicli 
he wntwinilTenongh, ur> AubreTi "nlil tbe irarreader of Ibe ton In 
1646. llni Ihii ii not ttdcilr int. Unrinit ■ coimdarabte period the 
piper «ru wiitten b; Dr. Feier lleylin, thoutb not vilb M|ual kumoat 
oripint Wither wu the frequmt object of llirkenbud'i ndicule> In 
a hiehlr-unwdnK punpblel, enlillMl I'm CnlariM */ Pai>ri CtorM. 
ysrJ. Id whtcb the Ubri Thiolociei, Potiiid, KBtorici. be. ve di'idnl 
into clMae>,w< ^td ia lb* third cllM, umonfoiher inlemling annouace- 
niBnU, ibc blloiniigi AriitttU'i IVarh in Enfliili Urtrt, bv Gmrgi 
tVitktr, Wither wu vtnr ilUcked with lapuniq ; and in the Crwl 
Aui^, Mdtn ia ParMw.1, publWhed id 16*3, aitd lacribed U> hii pM, 
SirJnhn EUrkCDhead ia werelT huKlJed. 

The reader will find a full and intcrstinc notice of Ihe nmnpapen 
prinleddurinelhediril war.in the SrifiiA BiibdnjrrapAn'. lal.i.. p. 613; 
ApprDdl>ioChalmei'>I.i/>o/Raddii<uH,u>diteIaindDetioauCr«iir- 
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arms tor the King and Pariicment." Hie king and tl 
parliament was a phraae eonatantly tn the month of tt 
repnblicnna, even while tbejr wer« using erer^ means 1 
overthrow the monarchy, llirough the Field Afatu^ 
are scattered sereral interesting anecdotes of the writer 
military life. His colonel, he tells ns, was Middleton, 
valiant Scot, on whose left flank he led his own troop 1 
the cha^e*. His fare and lodging were of the tn 
martial kind i he had the open fields for bis qaarta 
and was very happy to make a comfortable bed in 
"well-made barley-cock," with the starry sky for fa 
canopy and curtains. Yet even here, amid the din an 
tumult of arms, he prophesied the fall of nations, an 
prepared for publication his own views of the Bible, an 
the mysteries of the Apocalypse. 
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htDd to tbe pdltiod derelictioD of Ui former friend. 
He entitled his reply to the Gmyie- JAtne, Afm Mutm, 
mr Cm^9§9t CurUtm&m, Caftm Gemif^ WiUtt wnm^f h 
' Ik WUkin*. Tlie oontenti of the poem are not more 
cnphonioiie than the title. In the picfaoe he dedaree, 
tfiat he had lored and leepected Wither thirty-flve yearly 
beeanae he thought him ** simply honesty'* and takes leave 
of him in a strain of no common maleroknoe and aooHL 
The SraDer, as Ben Jonson called him, poascsscd a 
VDcabolary ridi in qrithets of abose. 

If Witber*s narratiTe be trae, and of his Tcradty no 
doubt can be fairly entertained, he was at this poiod 
este emed a person of condderable political hiflnenfe. 
In the (MSai Corfeetkm he tells the following singular 
anecdote: — ^That during tbe King's residence at Oxford, 
he received two letters from Lord Butler, which, at the 
time of writing the Can/eaum, in 1659, were still pre- 
served among his papers, offering to settle half of his 
estate upon the poet, only as a small earnest of greater 
rewards from Charles himself, if he would emfarace the 

j royal cause t. This offer was rejected. Of Lord Butler 

I know nothing. . Butler was the fiunOy name of the 
Marquis of Ormond, whose devotion to his royal master 
has been commemorated by Clarendon and Burnet But 

ll he could not have been at Oxford, and his son Thomas, 

^ 'Bail of Ossory, was only a boy, 

i * Priatid at Oilbfd, is 164i. TIm astlMr oT Um jUmfMum wm 

M aitofUlMr ftw fron tlM ckarn orikklMM. Of WadMr"! Mkl^ 
wlrieii «• iMfs bdM« MM Mm pmiof M a ** kttttf kosk,* IM Btir Mid, 

Asi is liii Mifto did with bra0 dMlm, « 
Tkat is IdMMlf all viftMi ptmet wtM. 
T^Im had sac fntMHi liii afiiaalMl fiiwd is 164S. la te JbMli 
J^tm^UMi. kt^ saUhkad la that laar. ka iMaki af 

Witter, tkat driair dvlias af tlM dthk 
f IwaiiBfiHdtatlMlddaVytipalanwtaMtliaLai4Brtig,wlfch 
JAikam ^ ^ 




Before the pablicstioa of the FiM.Mniaf§. VUm 
had dicbuidcd hii trogp) hn kuodi an brieSf gtr* 

iatbnNUUUrm.— 

But M diviuoDi dwm enngad 
Who ware in th»t eonteit engaged. 
And nieh ill eoaaequenta pneaged. 

That I m; tnop did aoen diiband; 
And hopeleea I iboold ought amy 
SuoeeuAil in a martial way. 
Hy iword and atmi quite (lung away. 

And look my pan again in hand. 

He declared ia " the apeech without door," ddiren 
July 9, 1644, that he had aervcd the Tcpublic la 
military capacity while he had any thing to eerve 
with, and had kept hia horses imtil they had "twk 
eaten oat their heads." A MS. note, in a cootemponn 





had contributed to raise the Btorm, [ 
either to mitigate or alky it; and obwrven, Uke Vlttwr, 
who expected the cloud would liave rtJTilirffd in • Utd« 
harmless lightning, turned away in doobt ■nd ftw from 
its tlireatcoing aspect. He waited iat peaw, Int he 
waited in vain *. 

Hewa«himGeireoon to fall under Uttvlndicthc maUes 
of the party with whom he had sided. At the do« of 
IG45. or the beginning of 16-16, he was ^ected fnmi tha 
magistracy of Surrey, to which he had boeu tppoiotcd 
by the Long Parliameot, principallf, n he mqieete^ 
through the interest of Sir Richard Onalow and Ui 
friends, "who found it pertinent to the cataMJahJag their 
designs on the Govemmeat, that he ahonld be pot oat 
of the commission." Wither did not often conceal hii 
sentiiTienls, whether of love or hatred, and he imme- 
diately reUliated on his enemy in a very bitter pamphlet, 
Jiatietarius Jtultficalui ; or. The Jtatiee Jntifitd, in which 
he vindicated his conduct in (he executioo of hia du^, 
having, he declared, neither delayed nor perverted joatic^ 
" nor put any man to so much cost for it as the ezpeiue 
of one clerk's fee." 

This attack enraged Onslow, and on the 10th of April, 
1645, he complained of the pamphlet to the Hotiae of 
Coromons; and Wither, who happened to be at the door, 
where his petitions caused hini to be a freqnent at- 
tendant, being called in, avowed himself the author. 
Upon this it was rasalved, " Ibat Mr. G. Wither be forth- 
with sent for as a delinquent by the Seijeant at Anns}" 
and having been brought in a second time, after he had 
"kneeled awhile," the Speaker informed him of the 
iotention of the House to refer the cooaideralioQ of the 
■ Or*i«(<u.ii« ^.vlicNiii., Ai^MWUN. 
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[lamphlct to the Committee of ExaminBtioiu. On the 
■1th of May, Mr. Whittaere and some other memben of 
that committee were directed to send for Wither, and U> 
intjuirc into the truth of his allegations. The following 
extract from the Journal of the House of Commons for 
the 7th of August, 16-16, will not be uninteresting: — 

" Mr. Whittaere reports the state of the examuuttions 
concerning a pamphlet written and pnhlisbed bjr Mr. 
Geoi^ Withers, intituled Jttticiaruu JMttifieatMi uid 
concerning a practice informed of in Mr. Withen, and 
one Mr. Andrewes fiurrell, of accusing Sir Richard 
Onslow that he sent monies to the King at Oson; and 
the several examinations, and the instances and in- 
ferences out of them, were all read by the Reporter. 

" The humble petition of George Wither was read, de- 
siring further time to prove what he snggcsted ia bit 
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According to Wood, our poet was, at the time of thi 
debate, in prison for the libel 3 and he afterwards asserts 
that he knew nothing of the impeachment imtil he wai 
startled hf the news of the conviction. The accusation 
be says, in the FragwiaUa Propketica, was brought 01 
early in the morning, but so many members '' abominatec 
what they perceived to be intended, that the whole da] 
was qient, before the author's enemies could prevai 
against him.'* That he had many friends in the Housi 
b proved by the small majority; and it may be remarkec 
that Lieutenant General Cromwell was " Teller for tiM 
Noe.** After a confinement of nearly twelve months, hi 
was rtleased without " petitioning or mediation for it,' 
and, we may conclude, without paying the fine. 

His imprisonment neither taught him discretion, noi 
improved his fortunes. 

Much of the disquiet which imbittered so many yean 
of his life, was occasioned by the difficulty he experienced 
in obtaining compensation for the plunder of his estate 
by the Royalists, and the liquidation of the debt due to 
him from the Parliament A great portion of his . time 
was wasted in fruitless attendance upon various Com- 
mittees. On one petition, he tells us, he bestowed two 
months; on another, ten; and on a third, a year and 
nine months. Milton, in a passage supposed to refer to 
his own sufferings, bitterly complained that the truest 
friends of the republic, after having afforded the aid ol 
their labours and fortunes, were tossed from one Com- 
mittee to another with petitions in their hands. 

The various methods employed by Wither to attract 
the notice of Purliament were very ingenious. On the 
12th of November, 1646, he placed an humbk memoran* 
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' dnm in the hands of several members as they entered 
f the House. It vfas in these wgrds: — 

Sir, 

Mind four fitilbful wrvant ; fbr my need 
Requires compassion, and deaervelh heed. 
Though 1 have many rivnls al your door, 
VauchMLfe me justice, and 111 ask no nuiv. 

Hia eETorts were not altogether ineffectual. On the 
I5tli of March, 1647, an order was aprced to by the 
Lords and Commons, for payment of 1 800/, out of Dis- 
coveries at Haberdashers' Hall; and on the 22iid of the 
same month, a furtlicr order was made for the payment 
of l(i8I/. 15i- 8rf. out of the Excise, Nothing, however, 
was gained by these ordcni, which do not seem to have 
been ever enforced, and the House was at length induced 
to appoint some "selected members" tfl provide him 
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Chester. Wither*8 purchases of chnrcb-landB are detailed 
' { in Gale's History of Winchester Caikedral:— 

The Manor of North Walton, in Hampshire, sold to George 
Wither and Thomas Allen, July 5, 1648, for 9641. ]3f. Bd. 
The Manor of Bentley and Alverstock, and Borough of 
; I, Gosport, sold to George Wither and Slisaheth hb wife, for 

I ,' 1185/. 41. 5K« September 25, 1648. 

The Msnor of Itchinswell and Northampton Farm, sold to 
Nicholas Love and George Wither, for 17561. 9s, Id, Sep- 
> .'^i, tember 28, 1648. 

f*'^;. The Manor of Hantden, sold to George Wither for 

' h^ 3796/. 18«. lie/., March 23, 1650. 

^^!i Misfortunes still followed him : the ''estate was lost 

' *i, again/* and the Manor, after he had " enjoyed it awhile/* 

'^^ was resold by the Parliament to a member of their own, 

I -t who pretended to have a mortgage upon it, and the poet 

. i was ejected " by a Suit in Law/* without any satisfaction 



j ' J - for the loss of his purchase-money, and was even com- 

I ' ij pelled to pay the expenses of the suit, with other charges, 

S f I amounting to several hundred pounds. 



1 ^ His calls for relief, however, were not entirely disre- 

I 1 1 1 garded. In 1 649, a few members of Parliament, " with- 



H * out his seeking,** endeavoured to provide him with some 

[ ' occupation in order to satisfy his "just demands,** and 

\k\ he acknowle<1ged their kindness in A Thankful Retrihutum, 

: I '^^ ^^^ which they sought, unsuccessfully, to procure, 

\ U j seems t3 have been that of Register in the Court of Chan- 

1 I / eery. Instead of this. Park thinks he was appointed one 

* I !i I of the Commissioners for levying assessments in Surrey, 

1 ! , ' as appears from the Usurpation Acts of 1649-50. A gen- 

\ j^ \ tleman of the name of Lloyd possessed a certificate, at- 

tested by Wither on the 10th of December, 1651, while 
acting under this Commission, and entitled, "The report 
oi CoJooel John Humphitya, ami VL^fx Qmic^^^^^&iati 
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Urachiag the deimnds uid uconnti ot If. Rorf Angler,' 
made upon a nteaiGe to tbem by tbe Cowi^Mm ftr tha 
nle of the King's goods." M. Aagicr had ben ifnt 
in Fnnce both few the King and tbe na^iancnt 

Id 1649, tbe poet hailed the Tictory of Gcnenl Joaea 
in Dublin over the troops of the )Ian|ii)s at Onaoad, 
with a TiM»i-OilatioK, which occnpiea aix qoarto p^n. 
Ihis ode of gmtnlatioa is alladed to in one of the pa- 
riodicala of the day. " At Westminster flicy are raj hay, 
and have done very little more of paUic uaieuuu^j 
bnt as it qipean, George Withers baa been ray mek 
busied in composing a Hymn of ftaisea for tbcir peat 
achievement snd victory against Ormond. irtlidi he pro* 
•ented most of the members with oo Thundi^ last, in 
hopes they would have sung it tbe day after, being tbe 
tharksgivinp day appointed"." 

We have already seen that the orders made for Withers 
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instead of the entire estate of Little Horksley, only 
150/. was settled upon the poet in ''fnll satisfaction 
and discharge of all demands/* and Mr. Garland was 
ordered '' to bring in an Act for that purpose.** 

Neither Wither*s private troubles, nor his labours as 
a Commissioner, prevented him from occasionally ob- 
serving the political world. Upon the rumour of an 
intention suddenly to dissolve the Parliament in Septem- 
ber 1 652, he immediately issued a Timtljf CantUm, com- 
prehended in seven double trimeters. The only classi- 
cal portion of the pamphlet is the title. 

He also employed some of the November nights of 
the same year in visionary schemes for remodelling the 
external and internal construction of the House of Com- 
mons. In the Perpetual Parliament, published April 24, 
1 653, he proposed to build a new House of Assembly at 
Whitehall, of a fair and imposing aspect, and beautified 
with walks and pleasant gardens. The members were 
to be arrayed in a senatorial robe or toga, wearing 
wreaths of gold around tlieir necks, from which was to 
be suspended a tablet with the British Isles enamelled 
upon it. Annual Parliaments were to be introduced 
with a monthly election of Speaker : all undue influence 
in the return of members was to be punished with exile, 
and all cases of brioery in public offices, with death. 
A twelfth part of the representatives of England and 
Wales was to be chosen monthly, and for those in 
residence, a 

Constant table of a meal a-day 

was to be provided at a moderate charge. Every thing 
connected with the institotioii was to be pure, noble, and 
disinterested. 
Wither*s political dreams muat be onmboBed vi^ 
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the eqtulljr beratifnl and tetutic vWoM ti IOHm 
Kid Cowlejr. S tm c tu rei like tha w, ntoed in the toas- 
qnfllitf of an eathonastic mind, cui only vdtalm Acv 
parity wul liutn in the leieae Mtd aadowkd atao- 
spbere of tnith uid Wrtac 

With the PtrftttMl PwrUmmtat «m priated the Dark 
LmUtr». Finding the acMon to ba oos of f o pw d w bl a 
danger, he availed himaelf of Ua Lantern, vhidt enabled 
bim to walk oat without being aeen, and to aftaid Ii|^ 
whemer he fbinul it desired. Aboot the aame time he 
put into the handa of Cromwell a DedantJoQ tf^hn to 
the aettkment of the Gwveniinenb Of oar poct'a poli- 
tical intiinacy irith the Protector, a cnriooa and liiti 1 1 il 
ing account ia contained in the Cir£al CttffhHm. Afler 
alludiog to the Declaration, he thoa goea oo with the 



being made at a time when his feara 
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with the said Secretary and myself, would within a few 
days examine it over to see what verhaUy might require 
alteration, or what addition would be necessary j and 
that being done, he would then, without fail, make order 
for the publication thereof.* But afterwards he aposta- 
tized from that resolution, to his own disadvantage, and 
the occasion of what hath since befallen to the public 
detriment; yet pretended many months together a firm 
adherence to what he had seemingly resolved on, keeping 
me all that time in attendance ; gave me the key of his 
, ,. closet at the end of the Shield Gallery in Whitehall 

^^ W (wherein his books and his papers lay) to retire unto 

* I when I came thither ; carried me often to his own table; 

^^ j frequently discoursed with me concerning my proposal, 

and appointed many set days wherein to review the said 

papers, but failed always in performance ; wherewith I, 

being a little discontented, told him I thought his mind 

^ \ was changed, and giving him back the key of his closet, 

purposed never to wait again upon him. in relation to 
that business. He then, with very respective words to 
me, excusing his delays, assured me that at six of the 
clock next rooming, he would send for his Secretary and 
despatch that which he intended, before he would admit 
any other person into his presence. I came before the 
appointed hour, but was then also put off until a little 
past three in the afternoon ; at which time I attended 
till past four, and then hearing that he and hb Secretary 
were gone forth in a coach to take the aii^ I purposed 
to depart and lose no more time on that occasion ; and 
as I was leaving the room, one informed me that about 
the same hour in which I was q>pointed to attend him 
and his Secretary, their necks were both in haard to be 
broken by the Phitiectoc*a W!^|iiin% iSodt ^fin^ ^>^ 
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Goidiinui, and that tbejr wen both bnia|^ in m hnitt 
that their lira were in danger. Of that taptmhat, If 
not diagncefult attempt, misbescemtng Ua ponn. I 
endeavoared to prevent as moch diahoaDor a* I ai|ht 
by a little poem, aa I thought it my duty, in v^aid ha 
eucated the sapieme office at that time." 

TUs little poem waa the ' VmtiebAm Cnmk, or a Rj^ 
tuie for the late Miracolooa DelJTemice of Ua Hi^uHaa 
the Lord Protector from a deq>enta danger.' Tbe poat, 
who felt the Indicnras ntaatioa of hia Imto, i H iai i i t ii l 
to tltvnte the dignity of the nradfrn towhmvB by t 
comparison with the charioteer of the Olympic games. 
But his Rapture contained Bomething more valuable 
than flattery. He did not hesitate to remind Cromwell 
of the nature of his nfftce, and of the penalty which would 
hereafter be exacted for every act of injustice. 
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Sir Gilbert Pickering was one of the Protector's 
council, but he is remembered with more interest as the 
kinsman and early patron of Dryden. During Wither's 
frequent visits to the closet at Whitehall, and the table 
of Cromwell, it is not improbable that he may have met 
the illustrious Milton, who had been made Latin Secre- 
tary in the spring of 1649, and his connexion with Sir 
Gilbert Pickering was likely to introduce him into the 
society of Dryden. No mention of either, however, 
occurs in any of his works. 

The poem called the Protector, published in 1655, in 
which Wither illustrated the dignity of the office, and, 
as he thought, " rationally** proved it the most honour- 
able of all titles, contributed to awaken the gratitude of 
Cromwell. Of this poem, we discover from a MS. note, 
a second impression enlarged appeared in 1 656, probably 
containing a tribute of thanks to Oliver for the appoint* 
ment to the Statute Office. Of the nature of this situa- 
tion I am not able to give any account ; it was, I con- 
clude, synonymous with the Record Office bestowed upon 
Prynne after the Restoration. 

The titular distinction of the New Governor is known 
to have been the subject of frequent discussion ; and 
Wither, on the 7th of October, 1657, attempted to clear 
up the difficulty by a Suddain Flask, showing why the 
style of Protector should be continued. Our poet was 
not the only offerer of this grateful incense. Waller 
had already hailed the elevation of the *' Lord P^tector** 
with what has been pronounced by Johnson, with littk 
justice, his famous panegyric Of the author of the 
iS«si.'>r, it is the writer's wish to speak with the req>ecC 
due to his lofty intellect, his Christian philotophY^ tad. 
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decisions he mxj be pardoned for ^>pe«ling. Wi 
hu long enjoyed « prominent place unong the Bri 
poets, to the exc)iui<» of more deserving candjdi 
Prior bad said, that Dcnham and Waller improved 
versificatiaa, and Drjrden perfected It^ and sabseq) 
critics have admitted the assertion without hesitat 
Yet Wither showed a mastery over the langoage I 
before Denham or Waller had printed a line; and < 
from his most negligent works might he extracted 1 
equal, if not superior, to any thing in Waller's paneg] 
If we may credit Wood, the favour of Cromwell 
not limited to the gift of the Statute Office. The 
notured antiquary says, that he made the poet Ma 
General of all the horse ni foot in the county of Sur 
in which employment " he licked his fingers si 
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Wither compOEed ft Private MediUtion apon the oc- 
ciuion. Of this political Proteua many [Hctare* bftve 
been drawn. lie was the fortunate madnum of Maziriite, 
the brave wicked man of Clurcndon, the exhftnsted 
villain of Bishop Bumct} yet we ought to remember 
that Baxter, a shrewd and careful obMrvcr, thought he 
" meant honetitly in the main, and «u piona and con- 
Bcionable" till prosperity and micccn corrupted him*. 
No man has been the subject of more flftttery or abuMj 
with one party the throned king of the apoetftcy, with 
the other, the creature of infamy and pollution. He ia 
aaid by bis admirers to have esteemed men of leanung, 
and to have expressed an inclination to hire the pen of 
Meric Cosoubon to write his history, and to patronize 
tlobbcs for the Leviathan. But the invitation to Casau* 
bon could only prove that he was desirous of per- 
petuating his exploits in the most graceful manner. He 
wished to sit for his picture and direct the artist. Hia 
intellect wua bold and vigorous, full of nerve and power, 
and peculiarly adapted to wrestle with the atormy in- 
fluences of the age he lived in. Fickle and uncertain in 
his friendships and promises, befostered hopes one hour, 
oalj/ to crush them in the next. Of his variableneas 
an example haa been aheady afforded in the case ol 
our poet. 

" On the demise of Cromwell," saya Mr. T. Campbell, 
" Wither hailed the acceasion of Richard with joyful gra> 
tulation. He never but once in his life foreboded good, 
and in that prophecy he waa miataken." It ia eaaier for 
a critic to be witty than correct. If Mr. CampbeB had 
ever taken the trouble to look into Wither*8 political 
woika, he would have aeen the fallacy of the obwrvatkia. 
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- '■■ On the expulsion of the Parhamcnt by General Lani- 

1 j 1 bert. in the October of i(i59, he lost no time in pre- 

^ } 1 paring A Cordial Coj>feclion againtl the Floating of the 

' ^ ■ Hrart in those distracted times, which he printed on the 

, J 23rd of December, addressed to Mr. Robert Hamon, 

merchant. In the copy of this pamphlet in the British 

Museum, is the following observation written on a 

j blank leaf, and dated January fi. 1600:— " This LibeU 

' was scattered about the atreela that night those bloodjr 

Twelfth Night." In this pamphlet Wither asserts, that 

i ■ during nine years" solicitation he had been unsuccessful 

1 ■ in procuring the reading of one petition in Parliament; 

\ but I find, from the Journals of the House of Commons, 

1 that the "petitions of Colonel Cooke and George 

Withers" were ordprrd (n be read on M.mdav mominrf. 
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saying he will be for them.*' Wither urged him to con- 
tinne the stedfast champion of the Republic; how far 
he foUowed that advice is well known. 

The Furvr Poeiicus obtained no relief for the petitioner. 
For nearly seventeen years had he been pouring out his 
complaints in public and in private, writing " many hun- 
dreds of poems, papers, and petitions/* beside MS. ad* 
dresses delivered «nto the hands of the two Protectors, and 
all with no more success than if he had supplicated '' the 
Statues in Westminster Abbey, or Whitehall Garden.*' 
During this long and anxious season of hope deferred, 
the quiet beauty of his native hamlet frequently came 
back upon his heart, and he longed to dwell again "by 
the wood-side in a country village.** He was, however, 
still engaged in agricultural pursuits, although prevented, 
by his occupation in London from visiting his farm 
more than two or three times in the year, and he ex- 
pressed a fear, that owing to his increasing poverty, the 
land would soon be left unstocked. 

His enemies appear to have been more active than 
his friends, having not only obtained the omission of 
his name in the Commission of the Peace for Hampshire, 
but in the Militia also; these were severe trials to the 
poet, now past his seventieth year, and, in his own words, 
worn out by oppression. After pathetically alluding to 
his depressed condition, and the want of sufficient fundi 
to meet, with punctuaUty, the demands of his creditors, 
he continues: — 

"To preserve myself as much as I could from this 
vexation and scandal, and to supply my personal wants 
(occasioned by other men deceiving my hopes), I have 
been enforced to sell away above 2000^ worth of my 
then remaining livelihood, real and personal, and am 
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still engaged, by my continuing oppressions, in almn 
much more, though I have, since the iralH lost i 
tiuiicd, sold by parcels, to the dismembering of my 
heritancc, all that was disengap;ed, aud at my &ee 
posol. Yea, the consumption goes on, insomuch 
the remainder of the portion left in (losEessioa {u> 
part of that which is due to me may be paid to (k 
from incumbrance) is likely to be forfeited within * 
moTitha. And though forfeiture should be HVrd, 
reveuuc will not be suihcieut to discharge t«xes 
parochial payments with the interest of my remaii 
debts, and unavoiduble expenses by them unusually 
cnoioncd, and aiTord a maintenance for myself, my v 
children, and servants (though a far less number t 
heretofore), after the rate of five shillings the week 
jwrson with another, throughout the year, to proi 
meat, drink, raiment, servants' wages, children's portic 
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1651« had been taken from him, and was detained, 
in spite of his remonstrances, by a member of the Par- 
liament His creditors also contributed to increase his 
sufferings by legal expenses, and he at length found 
himself reduced from an income of 700/. per annum, to 
comparative destitution. Some affecting passages are 
scattered through the Specuium Speculativmn, If, as his 
conscience told him, he had neglected the Almighty in 
the hour of his prosperity, he remembered Him in loneli- 
ness, in poverty, and in tears. At " seventy years and 
two '* he looked forward with feelings of joyf^ antici- 
pation to the end of his pilgrimage, consoling himself 
with the certainty of singing '' care and life away** in 
a few brief years or months. His former friends had 
forsaken him, or were ranged on the side of his enemies, 
and he bitterly complained that his greatest persecu- 
tions were caused by those who 

■ Many day* 

Walked with him friendlike in the telf-tame ways. 

In his Hymn of Confession and Praise, he poured out 
the earnest prayers of a religious heart. 

Therefore take thou no care. 

For God thy help will be. 
And put on them a greater fear 

Than they can put on thee. 

Man liveth not by bread alone. 

And that (should it be told) 
Which now my life depends upon, ^ 

Your eyes cannot behold. 
You robbed me of external things. 

But what the worao am I, 
If I hare in me living springs 

That never will be dry 1 

Many verses mi^t be quoted from the same compo- 
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aitioD, eqnallf tonchiiig, and imitad bf tht hhim pan 
and ChrutiMn icaigtution*. 

Deserted hj thoM whom be hid iMkled iritt U« 
laboura and fortune, having borrowed moaxy te tMr 
uM, for which be was obliged to p«y intacat oat of Ua 
own pocket, be looked forward to Uw l e atei at ioQ of tba 
exiled Prince irith mingled antieipBdaaa vt hope aai 
danger. He waa weaiy of tbe Iqrpoa ia y md adMncai 
of the political cbarUtani iriw aMriAead lhe)pablic 
good to their peraonal a 
respect and attachment to tbe n 
Immediately after the Restoratioii, be Jofaied is tte 
muvcml welcome to the King, and * 
gifts," hronght 

A little clutter of tbow gnfwa ibat gi 
Upon hU witber'd rina; 
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commissioDcn had time to decide upon the merits of the 
question, and the remainder of his stock and g^oods was 
taken awa^ in the night In the Fide$ Anglicana, or a 
Fhafw the PMic Faith of these NatUnu, he dwelt upon 
his wrongs with considerable ingennity*. The right of 
the prelates to the lands of which they had been de- 
spoiled was of course unquestionable, but the summary 
mode employed to dispossess him was contrary to the 
Royal Declaration. 
\y\ Withers situation, at this time, offers a singular con- 

trast to that of his old enemy. Sir John Denham. While 
our poet was sitting in his solitary chamber on the 
morning of the Ck>ronation-day, Denham, we are told 
\ I by Pepys, was leading a party of friends into the Abbey. 

The loss of his lands formed only a small portion of 
Wither*s calamity. While engaged in writing a political 
address! to the Members of Parliament, his room was 
suddenly entered, and the MS. taken from him, together 
with a large bag full of books and letters, which was 
carried away by a porter. He says that the seizure 
was made without any legal authority, but it appears to 
L have been effected under a warrant from Secretary 

!t' Nicholas %. This must have taken place at the beginning 

of August 1661, for on the 12th of that month he ad- 
dressed a poem to his friends, from " Mr. Northrops, 
one of the King*s Messengers, in Westminster,'* where, 
he adds, he was '' civilly used.** On the 22nd he was 
^ removed to Newgate, and soon after petitioned the 
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returned to bis cell ana cooMuea unueii wiut ' 
sjicct or soon seeing his wife, who seems to hi 
living in Hampshire, but on the day before I 
poioted for her Brrival, he received the intelUj 
her Severe and dangerous illness. Never, 
clumed, in the anguish of his grief, had he 
imprisonment until that hour, when he learnt f 
ness a( his wife, and called to mind his own iul 
Mrist her or relieve her wonts. 

Despoiled of oil »he had 

Excepting whitt mljjhl mako licr heart mora m 
With fuel surrounded, not one to befriend bw^ 
Nor servants in that weakness to attend herj 
No good physician living there abouL 
Scarce any thing within door», or without 
Tor fuod or physic*. — Cri«n< aad Scraps, p. Sft 
Hm date of his marriage has not been diai 
That it did not take place very early in life, ii 
from k passage in J ilaMi RemmliratKer, fa « 
Mya, after ridiculing tb eroua a ] 

of the times, 

1 ne that she 
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In the Topographical Miscellanies, quoted \xj Park, 
he is conjectured to have been united to Catherine 
Chester, of Woolvesly, near Winchester, in 1657. But 
this lady has no claim upon our poet We learn from 
Aubrey, that he married Elizabeth Emerson, of South 
Lambeth, who was a "great wit, and could write in 
verse too.*' Her talents and virtues were her only 
dowry, for he says, in SaU itpom Salt, 

Nor by wiving. 



Which is to some a sudden way of thriving, 
Wii my estate repaird. 

Of her domestic tenderness and excellence, Wither has 
left many interesting memorials. As " woman, mistress, 
mother, wife,** she discha^rged her duty with piety ; un- 
wearied in doing good, her hand was ever ready to 
assist the neighbouring poor ; the morning found her 
" first to wake,** at " night her candle went not out.** 
This excellent woman recovered from her illness, and 
her grateful husband composed a Thanksgiving to God 
upon the occasion. 

The absence of the poet*s wife was not his only afflic- 
tion; — he was supported in Newgate by some of his 
relations, who, as he pathetically acknowledged, were 
scarcely able to maintain themselves; and not unfre- 
quently, in the solitude of his cell, he reflected upon the 
injury his imprudent conduct had inflicted upon them. 
The destitute condition of his wife and surviving children 
I was also a frequent subject of meditation and prajrer. 

In the Impr9V€metU ^Impntatmunt are many affecting 
GompoettioQs of this kind : the following very 
vcrsea may be taken aa a specUnoi;— 



TheTeoTbe tbenfim beedlii]. 

Thorn ftvotir not the lew, 
Sup^y with all thingfl n^odM 

In thi» our great dutrew. 
And when Thou me ihalt g«thart 

Out of this Land of Lift, 
Be Tbou mf children'a Fatlwr, • 

A Hiubuid to D)]' wife*. 
Wlien I to tb«m inuit never 

Speak morfl with tongue or pan. 
And they be barr'd for ever 

To toe my bee again. 
Preserve them frum each foUjr, 

Wliich, ripening into ain. 
Makes root uid branch unholj. 

And brings destruGtion in. 
Let not this world bewitch tl 
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To my Dearly Beloved Children, 

About twenty yean now past, though I had then 
temporal possemotu^ which I might prohahly have given and 
bequeathed; I composed and intended for your legacy, A 
Soliioquy and Prayer, which I had spread in writuig before 
God on your bebalfes ; and I believe it shall continue ibr ever 
in his view. But there being but one copy thereof, both you 
and I were deprived of that composMre, when the book for 
which I here suffer was taken out of my closet Therefore 
being now likely to be so separated Arom you, how much 
soever it may concern our temporal or spiritual well-beings, 
that I may, perhaps, thenceforth never see you more, I send 
you this sacrifice of praise and prayer, next following, to be 
instead of that which is lost ; for it contains in effect some- 
what (as to the petitionary part) of that which was spread 
before God (as aforesaid) in a larger scroll. Take it into your 
serious considerations, and lay it up among your evidences; 
for it will speak to your advantage, when I can si>eak no more 
for you : when other men, who can speak for you, w ill not : 
when many, pcrhajts, will speak against you« and when you 
shall not be able to speak for yourselves. 

God sanctify unto you this brief memorandum, and you to 
his giory* that we may all meet together m Him to our ever- 
lasting joy. Be obedient to your mother, the enjoyment of 
whose company will more than recompense the loss of mine ; 
for God hath endowed her with so much natural prpdenoe ami 
love, that by her counsel (if you despise it not) your posterity 
may bo continued on the earth, until Christ comes to gather 
together his elect Remember the counsel of your earthly 
father, that the promise made by your heavenly Father to the 
Rechabites may be enlarged to you and your posterity, for 
your and their personal obedience to God's covenant made with 
all mankind in Christ Jesus (according to that assisting grace 
which He vouchsafed), toward the accomplishing of what I 
have prayed for ooneeming you. The blessing of God be with 
you, and farewell. Your affectionate Father, 

Newgate, Feb. 15, 1 662. Geo. Wither*. 

• From the PnMiCt MeditatWai,i«vrak\MiVM«VxiX>ca»a^^ 
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Od the sAernoon of the 24tlt of Haidi, he WM b 
fhim Newgate to the bu-of theHonaof ComDaBi,nd 
the libel having been shown Um, 1m MkBO«kd0ed 
" that the nine might be in lui lund, bat tbit it «M 
but parcel (tfwhat he intended} nd the oAcr wiMof 
being shown to him, he confessed the mnc to be of Ui 
own hand-writing." Henry Noethrop md Robert Her* 
borne were then called in, and ther deptNed that thex 
" took the said papen from under Mr. Wittwn bb 
hand, and that he was writing part of tbcm Jwt when 
they were taken from him." At the coodoaian of tbe 
examination, it was resolved that Wither should be 
delivered "to the Lieutenant of the Tower, there to be 
kept in close cnstodjr, and be denied pen, ink, and p^wr, 
and debarred from having any company to cmne unto 
him ;" and it vja referred to the Soliritor-GFTura! to 
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GEORGE WITHER. 

« on the 9th of April, upon consideration of a petition 
presented on behalf *' of George Wither, now a prisoner 

- in the Tower/* it was ordered that his wife shonld be 
admitted to visit him, with a view of eliciting from him 
a "recantation and submission for the mbdemeanour 
for which he was committed.*' But her efforts were 
slow in producing the required confession, and it was 
not until the 27th of July, 1 663, that he was directed to be 
discharged, giving bond to the Lieutenant of the Tower 
for his good behaviour*. Mr. Campbell does not appear 
to have been aware of this release, for he improperly 
concludes that the poet died in prison. 

The MS. pamphlet, for which he underwent this long 
and severe imprisonment, was addressed to the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon ; and it is impossible to account 
for the vindictive tyranny with which an offence of such 
slight comparative turpitude was visited. As the work 
was never printed, it could not be said to have done 
any injury. 

Neither age nor sufferings had any effects upon the 
fluency of his pen. Soon after his discharge, perceiving 
the growing differences between this country and Hol- 
land, he sounded his Tuba Paciflca, or Drumpet of Peace ; 
and when the public mind was agitated by the expecta- 
tion of on engagement between the English and Dutch 
fleets, he " breathed out** some dull Sighs /or the Pitchers; 
two pitchers being the emblems by whieh the rival 
nations were represented on the title-page. 

Wither, whose narrative of the Plague in 1625 has 
been already noticed, was doomed to be a second time 
the spectator of its dreadful ravages. The pestilence 

* Aabrcy tayi that bt wti iiiiimtoiied in the Tovrer about three 
^ttartcn of a year; bttt thit it a natuke, for hit coofinemcat lasted aear 
«iteea Bootha. 




broke out in April, and in June he • 
itH fury ; far he obaervea tn the Mtm 
p. 26, "God be praised, not n d 
«ick of anf diwiM in mj hm 
nor is it, to my knowledge, i 
he afterwerda saffered from the ntttatkn. In thi 
amble to the MtiUtluM igMi Urn Larft Awjm*, he 
" During the great martalitjr yet continning, and wl 
God evidently visited hu own hoosehold, mj 
family, conaiBtii^; at three peraona only, was vj 
and, with my dear consort, long engaged in dail 
pectation of God's divine purpose conceminc out 
sons ; yet, with confidence, whether we were smitt 
spared, lived, or died, it would be hi roercy} fiir h 
nothing to make us in love with the world, m 
placed our best hopes upon the world t 
solitary e 
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182 GEORGE WITHER. 

death into so many families, did their work upon our 
poet*8 friends. In the Fragmenta Prophetica, collected by 
his own hand a little before his death, he says that 
many of his friends being dead, "some impoverished, 
and the remainder, for the most part, so scattered since 
the late pestilence and fire, that nor he nor they then 
knew where to find each other, without much difficulty ; 
he being wearied, and almost worn out, is constrained 
to prepare a resting-place for himself and his consort, 
which he hath prepared at a lonely habitation in his 
native country (where he neither had nor looked for much 
respect), and is resolved to retire there with as much 
speed as he can, to wait upon €rod*s future dispensations 
during the remainder of his life.** But, in the post- 
script to the same volume, we are told, what, indeed, 
il tew are ignorant of, that the uncertainty and change- 

! ; t ablcness of all temporal things make us accordingly 

j ! /, mutable in our purposes, and that the author had been 

. dissuaded from his retirement " to a solitary habitation 
in the place of his nativity** by the advice of his friends 
in London. 

These were some of tlie last words traced by the 
poet*s pen ; the path had gradually been growing rougher 
and more painful, as he wound deeper into the vale of 
years; but we gather from the Paraphra$e on the Ten 
Ommandmenti, published by his daughter in 1588, that 
1/ his aged hand continued almost to the last' hour of his 

existence to labour in that cause, to which he gloried 
that he had devoted the morning of his days. He 



.!;■ 
' i 



' I . ) expired on the 2d of May, 1667, and was buried between 

the east door and south end of the church belonging to 

I 



'l the Savoy Hospital in the Strand. 

i ; Wither had six children, only two of whom were 
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living ill lfi(i2*, both advantageously marrird; 
daughter, when, through her father's misfurtun«a. i 
wns left entirely portionless, havin;; been " espoui 
into a loving family." Tliis child alone survived h 
and froTn her ptiblicatiim of bis Divinf Poem*, wo n 
conclude that his afTeetioiiatc partnur had preceded I 
to the lonih. 

Of Withcr's personal appearance, the portrait cof 
far this volume from a fine engraving by J. Payn 
prefixed to the Einblenix, affords an interesting rc{ 
sentation. We recognise jti lii<i manly feature* 
"honest George Withers," of the celebrated Baxter, 
the poem accompanying the portrait, he says of himi 
For thniinU mjr grocimui Mulcuc mndc me luch, 
That wltero I love, bclnved J am as mudi 
As I duaire ; yot fucm nor fcntum am 
Tliose ornaments in vhicli I would appear 
Tn future limes, — lhau);1i tlioy wure fuund in ana 
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J^ it be that wherein it may be view'd 
My Maker 8 image was in me renewed ; 
And to declare a dutiful intent 
To do the work I came for» ere I went. 
That I to others may some pattern be, 
Of doing wen, as other men to me 
Have been whilst I had life, and let my days 
Be summed up to my Redeemer s praiise— 
So this be gained, I regard it not. 
Though all that I am else be quite forgot. 

His manners were» like his poetry, simple and un- 
ostentatioas} the lines in which he ridiculed the fawning 
adnlation of the age are quoted by Baxter : 

When any bow'd to me with congees trim. 
All I could do was stand and laugh at him : — 
Bless me I I thought, what will tliis coxcomb do ? 
When I perceived one reaching at my shoe. 

He was temperate in his habits ; for life, he said, was 
preserved with a little matter, and that content might 
dwell with coarse cloth and bread and water. Like 
Milton, he indulged in the luxury of smoking; and 
many of his evenings in Newgate, when weary of num- 
bering his steps, or telling the panes of glass*, were 
solaced with " meditations over a pipe," not without a 
grateful acknowledgement of God*s mercy in thus wrap- 
ping up " a blessing in a weed.*' 

In his performance of the duties of private life he 
was irreproachable : while the sun rarely went down 
upon his wrath, his friendship lasted for years. The 
kindness of Westrow was always remembered with un- 
gratitnde. His love to his wife and children 
constant and unchanging > at a period when every 

* inpfWiMnt tf IwtfTtntiMttiM^ p. 9Sa 



oKosei wimti. I 

man's bund ns igBiiut hit naghboar. It k iWl^rtftil 
rKoUect that one tmabf mi nnitad la the boad 
Chrirtian unity, and that wluk Hkt id^ iriOovt ^ 
dariE and tempeatnons, the fanmbk ■■^■•■"'t* of 
poet'a flre-aide were preserved invioteto. 

If we para front hu private to hi> paUio dmc 
the contemplation ia not ao pleaahig. Aa t palM 
he waa weak and inconnitent, a r«ed ahaken bf «i 
wind. Echard called him « dangenma faMfndhfj, 
■aid that he was capable of doing ■ great deal 
mischief. Yet he never became the fbatoer «f of 
or the apologist of tyranny. He lived, be tdb 
under eleven diSovnt govemroenta— Eliaabeth* J« 
Charles the First, the King and Parliament together. 
Parliament alone, the Army, Oliver Cromwdl, Rki 
Cromwell, r Cooncil of State, the Parliament ag^un, 
Cbiirlea the Second. In hia youth, and for many yi 
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GBORGE WITHER. 

more honoarable appellation. They have none of the 
menace and defiance, the "trample and spurn*' of the 
polemical Milton. By some he was called a puritan, by 
others a presbyterian, but his own words show that he 
was neither. " I am not/* he said, " for or against the 
Presbyterians, Indq>endent», King, Parliament, mem- 
bers, or people, more or less than in my judgment may 
conduct to the wrong or right way — from or toward the 
truth of God." Of the royal power he desired a re- 
formation, not an extirpation *, and he drew up a petition 
against the execution of Charles the First, but could not 
find any member bold enough to present it * 
In his earlier days he had been noticed by the High 
I Church party, and in later times, the leaders of the 

j Republican administration thought him worth their 

regard. He says that he was known " to the greatest 
I i number of the most considerable persons in the nation,'* 

I / and had familiarity with many of them, not " without 

j I some appearance of good respect.'* In the list of his 

political acquaintance we have found Oliver Cromwell, 
Lord Essex, Sir Gilbert Pickering, &c. ; and he whom 
the Protector honoured with frequent invitations to his 
own table, and did not hesitate to soothe by personal 
visits, must have possessed no little influence. It speaks 
powerfully for his honesty, that he subsequently 
I \ forfeited the favour qf Cromwell. 

' j His religious feelings are hardly less difficult accu- 

rately to define than his political sentiments. He was, 
^. almost up to the breaking out of the civil war, a follower 

i' 

' ^ I * Fur9r P#rf inif , p. 33. and afiin in the Epjifff «f BmndotM, p. 15,— 

'* For 1 never was abiolntely for or aftinst a King, or Commonwealth, 

. "^ < with or withont a fingle perton, b«t according at God*t eitraordinarr 

dinpeaaatioot, the prewnt neccNitiet* the law of common justice, and 
the people's assent w Parliament, made it «s||«dimi«c MteoLTidiMtr 
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GEORGE WITHER. 187 

of the established 'church, and although soliciled by the 
geductive offers of numerous ScctarieB, he still con- 
tinued to hold fast tlie faith of his fathers. But Repub- 
ieaiiism and Episcopacy could not suhsist togetho-i yet 
he might be said to have forsaken the outward fonns of 

tioned as lo his belief, he answered that he called him- 
self a Catholic Christian, a title not affected out of any 
sinpilarity, but " by way of di»tinction" only. "I se- 
Daralc myself," he says, " from no church adhering to 

my belief or practice ta any one national or congrega- 
tional society of Christians, not out of a factious incli- 
nation or petulant discstcem of any ; but having a desire i 
to be iiislnimenlal in uniting men dissenting in judg- 
ment both unto God and each other in love, I conceive 
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testimony to prove the sincerity of his religious profes- 

rions. If he did not endure his misfortunes in silence, 

at least he braved them with fortitude ; i£, amid the 

overwhelming perils of the country, he too often sat 

down on his own ''little bundle of thorns*/' it may be 

mged in his behalf, that he suffered much and long. In 

the resolution with which he fulfilled what he considered 

the commission intrusted to him from above, we trace 

something of primitive singleness of heart. For nearly 

half a century he was a " watchman for the nation/* un- 

eeasingly warning it of its ^-ices and crimes. Through 

the dangers of the pestilence, and all the changes of 

Govemmenty he pursued the same course ; often, indeed, 

drawn aside by the importunities and weaknesses of 

heart, to whose charming no human car can be utterly 

deaf, but always returning, after a little while, to his 

labours. Though the storm of adversity might beat 

upon his spirits, it could not subdue them 5 he walked 

with untired feet, 

The solitary path 

or disrespect : 

at one time threatened with " loss of limb and tor- 
tures,** at another, glad to escape from his enemies only 
with "life and raiment.'* He was imprisoned in the 
Marshalsea, Newgate, and in the Tower, frequently with- 
out any means of procuring the common necessaries of 
life. If he murmured, he did not faint ; in the midst of 
all his persecutions he' derived peace and consolation 
£rom a sincere reliance on the mercy of Heaven, often 
exclaiming that he was " excellentiy sad," and that God 
infused such happiness into his heart, that grief became 
to him ** Comfort's mother." Under one of his heaviest 
calamities he could exclaim— 

* Jtisnt Ta'iVot. 



Bat LMd, thoufh in lbs diA 
And in eaatonpt Ibjr MiTHit Un, 

Od me tlMia ftUi b apuk 
Of Iwrinf-kind itwi ftom tbina tjm. 

Wbile lauding fail viitaes, I nm fnr from bcii^ blind 
to his errors. Hid Wither remembered the ncnd 
command. Do mot mf tUt good SMjr cmm, rouf of hk 
; follies would not iiave been committed. He would then 
have been nunc temperate in his sitire, more stadfiMl 
iu his politics, and mora decided fat his religloa. Hh 
. best apology which can now be offered, is eontnined fai 
his own affecting ¥rorda, " Be it cmisidered thtt aoou 
of these books were composed in bis nnripe age | aom 
when wiser men than he circd t and that there Is in al 
of them somewhat savnuring of a nBtnml spirit, auc 
somewhat dictated by a better spirit than his own." 

Upon the merits of his poetry it is unnecessary Ic 
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more affectionate hand. He had been taught sympathy 
in a good school, the school of adversity. He was in 
his own day, we are told, a favourite with young readers j 
and the purity and love of virtue manifested in all he 
wrote, rendered him a meet companion. The elements 
of his art were few -, his verses contain no skilful com- 
binations of imagery, or metaphors elaborated with a 
painful ingenuity ; he showed us that the tree of poetry 
never flourishes with greener beauty, than when deeply 
rooted in the common joys and sorrows of humanity. 
The Muse never appeared to him in so beautiful a form, 
or with so endearing a manner, as whep she brightened 
the chamber of the Marshalsea with her presence ; but 
though, in after-times, he devoted his pen to pursuits 
which he hoped would prove more beneficial to the 
world, the fervour and unaiTectediiess of his youthful 
straius were not eiitin*ly destroyed. While the wit and 
f fancy of Cowley were being chilled into cold and glitter- 
I ing eccentncities ; while Doune was torturing his erudi- 
tion into fantastic images, and Jonson was encumber- 
ing his imagination with the treasures of a far-gathered 
learning, Wither remained faithful to the early models 
of nature and truth. In the Halleluiah, published when 
he was fifty- three years old, the sincerity and earnestness 
of his heart are still fresh and vigorous. 

Among his poetical friends, in addition to those 
already mentioned, were the well-known Michael Dray- 
ton; Thomas Cranley, whom he styled his brother, 
the writer of a play called Anumda ; Hayman, the author 
of the Quodiibeti* ; and Christopher Brooke, a com- 

* HtymaB wm for loiDe time Govcraor of the PUntatioM in New- 
iMMlkuid, where be compoMii Uie tretter p«rt of bin ?erMi. tit mu, 
«IM, a thead of Vicaff, wIm koMttied hia intli ta Acratlic Soaast. 
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paiiioD nf Browne, »nd a member of Lincoln's Inn. 
where he became the "chambcr-fcllow" of Danne, wilb 
whom he was imprisoned, on account of thxt pocl'l Lni> 
jirudent marriage. Wither also contributed verses Ui 
Carter's Moal true and exact Relation iif the KipedUion 
of Kenl, Essex, and Colehenler. in IC-IH; to Butler's 
FmiHine Monarchic, or the Hialory of Beti. in I C23 • -, 
and a Latin poem, signed G. W., belore Payne Finhcr'a 
Mariloa Moor, may bclinig to liim. Fiiilier vias the uti- 
sparing magnifier of Cromwell's actions, and appears lo 
have subsisted upon the pnvceeds of bis flattery. Pepyi, 
who knew him, says in his Diary, 2C(h July, 1 GGO, that 
the "poet Fisher" wished on that day to borrow "■ 
piece," and that he sent him " half a piece." 

In Pinkerton's preface to Andent Scottish Songs, allu- 
sion is made to some compositions by Wither among 
the Banaatyne MSS., but it would seem from the appcn- 
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of our poet in that part of the country, it is not impro- 
bable that the host of the Five Bells* is descended from 
the author of the ShephertTs Hunting. The same name 
also hangs before an humble inn in the quiet town of 
Ahon, and one of the keepers of the gate on the road to 
Winchester owns the same appellation. 



HERRICK, HEYWOOD, 

RoBBRT IIerrick was bom in London, towards the 
dose of 1591, and about the year 1615 he was entered 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, which he left, after a 
residence of three years, for Trinity Hall, with the inten- 
tion of preparing himself for the law, and at the same 
time reducing his expenses, which were borne by his 
uncle, Sir William Herrick, who was goldsmith to James 
the First. Having relinquished the study of the law 
and applied himself to Divinity, on the elevation of Dr. 
Bamaby Potter to the See of Carlisle, he obtained the 
living of Dean Prior in Devonshire, through the interest 
1 1 i of the Earl of Exeter. Here, according to Wood, " he 

exercised his Muse as well in poetry as other learning, 
and became much beloved by the gentry in those parts 
for his florid and witty discourse." But this statement 
is contradicted by Herrick himself, in the address to 
" Dean«Boum, a rude river in Devonshire,** in which he 
describes the people to be " churlish as the seas,** and 
almost- as rude ** as rudest savages.*' In 1647 or 48, he 



* I will notYOvch for the aocaricyfif the ngn; I iipetk from 
and the tnbject spoQ Um bowd hai beta niich dsncsd bf Um wim 
tad wttUMT. 
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was ejected from his pieTerment by the PariiuncD^ and 
he declared that he v-aa " ravUht in spirit to be KCiUed 
Trom a long and irksome banishment" to the "blest 
place or his nativity." Having assumed the haUt of 
a layman, he resided in St. Anne's, Westminster, where 
he was principally supported by the Royalists. At the 
Restoration be recovered his living. The period at his 
deoth has not been ascertained*. 

Herrick is usually admired as the gay writer of k beau- 
tiful Anacreontic Song, and one or two poems ot i more 
plaintive character. The Noble Numbert, contain aome 
touching strains of religious devotion. la an early 
number of the Quarterly Revuto, there was an account 
of a visit to Dean Prior, and of the writer's en- 
deavours to discover some memorialfl of the poet. 
His researches were unsuccessful, but he met with on 
I the parish who repeated with great exact- 
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When the house doth tigh and weepb 
And the woiid it dn>wn*d in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 

S weet Spirit, oomlbrt me. 

When the passing hell doth toil. 
And the Furies in a shoaL 
Come to fright a parting souU 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 

When the tapers now bum blue. 
And the comforters are few, 
And that number more than true ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 

When the priest his last hath pray'd, j 
Apd I nod to what is said. 
Because my speech is now decay *d. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 

When the Tempter me pursu th. 
With the sins of all my youth. 
And half damns me with untruth. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 

When the flames and hellish cries. 
Fright mine ears, and fright mine eyes. 
And all tenors me surprise. 

Sweet Spirit, oomfort me. 

When the judgment is rereal'd. 
And that open'd which was sealed,' 
When to Thee I have appeal'd. 

Sweet Spint* oomfort me^ 

The ThMk9gi9uig far kii Hmue is too long to be ez- 
tncted, but one itanmniiy be quoted, to ihow its 
peculiar menti t^-' 

• TIN fouth and ilU iiaani aie eaitisiL 
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Low u in7 porch, u U mj tUa, 

Both void of itBtej 
And yet the thmbcdd of iny door 

It worne hjr the poor. 

The Dirye of Jepktha is olso beaatifiil) the i 
reader will notice the Grscism in these lines: — 

Tbon wondor of all maidt li'*t hen. 
Of daughtera sll, the dearett dear ; 
Tint oyeof Tirg;iiu, aay the Qumd 
Of thii HDoath gnen. 
And all sweet meads from whence we get 
The primroae and the TioleL 

If to these poeme we ftdd the CKrutwuu Carol, the 5tar- 
Song, and the W\itt Uland, or Place of ike BUil, I think 
it will be granted that Herrick's most lasting Aune is 
derived from bis sacred composition ■• The sentiments 
e of his GongB have unfortunutely disposed u 
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I • Thomas Hbywood was one of the most prolific dra- 

matists in an age abounding in works of that descrip- 
tion. He says, in the preface to the EnglUh Traveller, 
that he had " an entire hand, or at least a main finger/' 
in two hmidred and twenty plays. His copiousness was 
not the result of weakness. Charles Lamb has com- 
mended, in fitting terms, that tearful pathos which cuts 
to the heart But his name is only admitted into these 
pages in the more honourable character of a Sacred 
Poet. The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels was pub- 

' lished in 1635, and dedicated to Charles the First It 

was the produce of his old age, and he cautions the 
reader in the preface " not to expect any new concdts 
from old heads," or to look for " green fruit from 
withered branches.** The melody and grace of his 
dramas will be sought for in vain } unlike Sir Philip 
Sidney's poet, he does not present the reader at the 
• entrance of the vineyard with a bunch of grapes, so that 

i " full of the delicious flavour he may long to pass in 

] i farther:** his manner, on the contrary, is somewhat 

hanh and unpolished, and he leads him through difficult 
and abrupt places; but the rugged path frequently ends 
in a garden. The poem is divided into nine books, to 
each of which is appended a commentary, evincing the 
writer's intimate acquaintance with the abstruser studies 

' I of theology. Modem students will hardly be persuaded 

to turn to this ponderous volume, yet it would wdl 
repay the trouble of perusal Some of the Meditatkni 
possess a stem and solemn severity. 
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It has been the misfortune of this poet to reaMxc his 
own aphorism, that " Shame is the chronicttl dieeaso of 
popularity, and that from fame to infamy is a beaten 
road. " The favourite of Lord Essex, and the " Mime* 
times darling," of the " plebeian judgment* *," ja now 
known to many only in the ridicule of Pope. But 
Quaries will live in spite of the Dunciad. His mnnly ' 
vigour, bis uncompromising independence, bis dii- 
intcrcated patriotism, and his exalted piety, cannot 
be entirely forgotten. These are flowers whose bloa- / 
soma no neglect can wither. 

Francis Quarlcs was born in the spring of l.i92, at 
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some yean, as we are infbnned by his widow, '' he studied 
I the laws of England, not so much oat of desire to benefit 

himself thereby, as his friends and neighbours, but to 
oompoee suits and differences between them ;'* so early 
did the love of peace and virtue awake in his bosom. 
As he grew older, his attachment to the serene pleasures 
of a quiet life increased. ** He was neither so unfit for 
I Court preferment, nor so ill-beloved there,** says his 

widow, ''but that he might have raised his fortunes 
thereby, if he had had any inclination that way: but his 
mind was chiefiy set upon devotion and study, yet not 
altogether so much but that he faithfully discharged the 
i |i place of Cup-bearer to the Queen of Bohemia.** Of his 

I ' appointment to this office, I have not met 'with any 

contemporary account Miss Benger, in her amusing 
. > Memoirs of Elizabeth, does not even mention his name. 

Quarles may have been an actor in the splendid pageant 
prepared by the members of Lincoln's Inn, in honour of 
the nuptials of the Princess, and which is said by Win- 
wood to have " given great content.** The fancy of the 
youthful poet could hardly fail of being fascinated by 
)f {' one who was beautiful enough to win the heart, and 

H , accomplished and amiable enough to retain it. Her 

I name was dear to all the poets of the age. That lovely 

I CoMio of Sir Henry Wotton, beginning, " You meaner 

|l! \ oeaucies of the night,** was composed to grace ^ this most 

illustrious Princess/* and Donne, when he visited her 
in. Holland, derived ''new life^* from the omtemplation 
of the happtnesa of "his most dear Mistress.** How 
long Quarles continued with the Queen is uncertain. 
Mr. Chalmers coigectiires that he left her service on the 
min of the Efedor's affairs^ and went over to Ireland. 
3Us MOM jMYibabk, for 11% fouiL ^mk ^ \>(&S^ H»^ 
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pring of 1C21, from which place he datrs his Aryalut 
mi Parlknia, on the 4th of March in that year. Hi» 
onncxion with the learned Usher may have com- 
lenced al this period, although wc possess do iaforina- 
ion on the subject. 

In his youth. Usher had cultivated the Muse, and we 
nay conclude, from the Interesting anecdote commu- 
acatcd to Aubrey by Sir John Denham, that he had 
•ecn acquiunted with the author of the Fatrit Quem, 
Vhen Sir William Davenant's Gondiberl appeared, Dcti- 
iftRi asked the Bishop if he had seen it. " Out upoa 
lim with bis vaunting preface," he replied; "be apeaka 
gainst my old friend, Edmund Spenser." But Quarles 
lad qualities more calculated than a poetical fancy to 
.ttract the great Prelate's regard; unaffected piety, un- 
rearicd industry, and much rapidity and excellence in 
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written the Fetut of Worm, or the HUtory of Jonah, 
which must have been the earliest effort of* his pen, for 
he calls it his ''Morning Mnse.'* In this singnlar 
poem, his merits and defects are curiously mingled; 
there is the same strength, frequently degenerating into 
coarseness, and the same freedom of touch, and breadth 
of colouring. The sleepy man whose arms 

Enfolded knit 

A drowiy knot upon his careless bresst ; 

and the herd of deer, which startled 

— — ^ St the fowler*s piece, or yelp of hound. 



Stand fearfully at 

I are natural and pleasing images. 

About the same time he wrote the QuhUessence of 
Meditation, and the History of Queen Esther, 

His next work was a paraphrase upon Job, interspersed 
with original meditations. Of this composition. Fuller, 
the church-historian, thought very highly. The author 
in his preface calls it a "work difficult and intricate;'* 
and in the imitative parts he was less successful than 
f in those more strictly original. Passages in the Medita- 

I tions read like fragments from an uncorrected copy of 

Pope*s Esiof on Man; they have the strength and rough- 
'ness which we may suppose to have existed in the 
|. draught of that poem, before it grew into perfect har- 

mony beneath the lingering hand of the writer. In the 
midst of much that is valueless, the mind of the reader 
is continually startled by pictures of fearful magnificence, 
or refreshed by touches of pure and gentle description. 
The fine fMt of the Gorgon's head has never been 
more grsndly applied than in these verses, addressed to 
one deprived of a dear firiead* 
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Advance the shield of Pfttienea to diy bead. 

And nhen Grief strikei, 'twill •trike Um itrikar iati. 

And the comparison, in the third Meditathn, of tba 
long-sulTcring of Uod to the afiectionate care of m mme, 
u tenderly worlted out; — 

Evrn as > nunc whnw child'* imperibet pMS 
Can harilly lead hii foot from place to ptaea. 
Leaves her fond kissini;, Mbi him down to gOi 
Nor docs uphold him for a itepor two: 
But vhcu Ehe llndi that he begini to (kll. 
She holds him up, and kiise* him withal ;— 
So God from man lometiniet withdraw! hia hand 
Awhile, to tench his infant faith to ataod. 
But when ho sees his feeble strength b^n 
To foil, he gciilly takes him up again. 



The plague in \C2b, bereaved our poet of one of hit 
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I earth would suffer, and whose pregnant virtoes deserve 

,; asfuthfnlaregister as earth can keep. In whose happy 

lonembrance I have here trusted these Elegies to time 
and your fiivoar. Had he been a lamp to light me 
alone, mj private griefs had been sofBdent'; but being a 
sun whose beams reflected on all, all have an interest in 
his memory.'* 

We know that ''true worth and grief were parents'* 
to these tears. Strype has related some interesting 
anecdotes of Dr. Aylmer, in the Life of Bishop Aylmer*. 
Quarles might well call him a " great favourer and fast 
friend to the Muses:** his charity was extended not 
only to the poor of his own neighbourhood, but to aD 
who needed it; to indigent scholars and strangers, 
especially, his hand and heart were ever open. Fugitives 
from Spain, Holland, France, Italy, and Greece, were all 
received with kindness and hospitality ; for he remem- 
bered that his father had once been an exile for his 
religion. Besides his numberless private acts of bene- 
ficence, he supported several deserving Students at the 
University. The last days of this good man were 
" beautiful exceedingly.** When asked how he felt, be 
answered, ''I thank God, heart-whole;** and laying one 
hand on his breast, and lifting up the other to heaven, 
he f^id, '"The glory above giveth no room to sickness.** 
And when death was rapidly approaching, — ^' Let my 
. people know,** he said, "that their pastor died un- 
daunted, and not afraid of death. I bless my God I 
have no fear, no doubts no reluctation, but an assured 
confidence in the sin-ov e rcoming merits of Jesus Christ** 
Qnarles's vcrsci are worthy of so noble a subjecti the 
■oul of soieoui grief is poured into every line. Tlie 6th 
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j and 13th £h«lei will gain an I 

t the truth of their aUniioiu. Dr. AjlBa- k^ dnlwid 

I OB hia de«th-bed, that Ua"a«aefM" had «nrtMK 

j " his oveneen," and it ia recocded that ba "*tt feb 

I own t!yr» with hia own handa." llnia thi "m 

i efca" of the poet have a pecnliar bcao^. 

SLier VI. 
Fumnll thoM tijn, whoM gantb amilM ft 
No iniiai7. taught Chuitj how to look. 
Famnll tbote ebonftil eyca, tbu did « 
Tsuh lUceauT'd Mimtj low lo Vkm a salla i ' 
f^iawall tboH tyf, whoM mixt aipMt of kM 
Did neoncile humilit; and itate. 
Fuawoll tboM oyet. that to tlwlr Jojrftil gOMt 
ProeUim'd thoir ardinuj tkn, a feaib 
Fti«w«U tbow efM, tha loadttan lata whonlif 
The gncM uiled Mcuia ftotn e je to 070^ 
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Strike tad ray vml tad give mjr pen the Mt 
To move, and ido an undentAndlDg heuL 
O, let tho accent of each word make known, 
1 mix tho tears of Sion vith mjr own I 
Alas ! that he who conlf] write thus, ihonld han m 
ficed his genius to an impracticable thcorj 1 

In 1C3I, he lost his friend I>rftyton, whow nrtac 
coRimemoiated in the epitaph inscribed on Ua mi 
ment in Westminster Abbey. 

Do, pioui marble, let thy reodcn know 
What they, and what their children, own 
To Drajton'a narao, whoae lacnd dust 
We recommend unto thy tnwt. 
Protect hia memory, and prescrye his stoiy. 
Remain a lastinf( monument of hia glory. 
And when thy ruins sliall diacUim 
To bo the treosurcr of hit n 
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rificfttioii, are buried in Noah"$ Flood, Moito, ki$ Birtk 
tmd Mhradn, and Dami imd Goliak. He also compowd, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, a volume of apiritoal 
aongSy not included in any edition of his woriu. 

In the same year was published the HUtory of 
Sampoom, a work valuable only for the beautiful letter in 
which it is dedicated. 
; ij "To the nncorrupted lover of all goodness, and my 

honourable friend. Sir James Fullerton, Knight, one of 
» : j the Gentlemen of his Majestie*s Bedchamber, &c 

^'1; "Sir,— There be three sorts of friends : the first is like 

a torch, we meet in a dark street; the second is like a 
j 'ij candle in a lanthom, that we overtake; the third is like 

I jj a link that offers itself to the stumbling passenger. The 

met torch is the sweet-lipt friend, which lends us a flash 
of compliment for the time, but quickly leaves us to our 
former darkness; the overtaken lanthom is the true 
friend, which, though it promise but a faint light, yet it 
goes along with us as far as it can, to our joumey*s end. 
The offered link is the mercenary friend, which, though 
/ it be ready enough to do us service, yet that service hath 

p^ . a servile relation to our bounty. Sir, in the middle rank 

/ 1 . !' I find you, hating the first, and scorning the last; to 

j •}, • whom, in the height of my undissembled affection, and 

K unfeigned thankfulness, I commend mjrself and this 

book, to receive an equal censure from your nncorrupted 
judgment In the bud it was yours, it blossomed youn, 
and now your favourable acceptance confirms the fruit 
yours. All I crave is, that yon would be pleased to in« 
terpret these my intentions to proceed from an ardent 
j j de^, that hath long been in labour, to express the true 

affections of him, 

"Thai iKdds it an honour to honour you. 
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Thii"baiKninbk friend" Iwd bca om of Ai ^n- 

; ceptonoftlKroBthAilUibcr. 

The fint editioa of the Emblenu b i^pond to Inv 
appeued In 1635. JaekNo, in bit S9lh Lrttar, hw 
I tioM icmariuble' P.8., "1 ehonld km Infan ned yon 
t tbAt then Emblemi wen imitated in LatiB, bf MM 
i Herman Hiigo.>Jeniit The fint cditiao of tium «M 
I in 1623, woo after the ^tpearancet/Qnarin. * * 



Hen 

of hia own work aa originaL'' In Eng^idt poeby, at 



leut, tha author of tha 7%irtf Ittttn had mora tMti 
I than leuning, lUt 'oBcHennuHngo'wBaapcfaaDaf 
I coDsidenble emineBce in hia dayj be «m a pbOoMphw, 
i a lingniat, a theolo^an, a poet, tad a aoldier, and nndar 
'■ the eomnund of Spinola, ia aaid to ban pCT&mncd 

prodigies of valour. The Pia Dfsideria, which 8Uggest«d 
I the Emblems of Quorlcs, obtained immense success. 
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ever excited mcriraent; yet the poems are neglecte 
while the prints have been repeatedly republished m 
new fllnstrations. In the early part of the last centor 
a dergjrman restored them to Hugo, their origin 
owner, and printed with then^ a dull translation 
Hugo's dull verses. They next fell into the hands 
some methodist, who berhymed them in the vej 
spirit of Stemhold ; and this is the book which is no 
generally known by the name of Quarles. In Spain, tl 
same prints have appeared, with a paraphrase of Hugo 
verses. In Portugal, they have been twice published 
once by a nun who has fitted to them a mystic 
romance ; once for meditations before and after Coi 
fession and Communion, and stannu on the san 
subjects by Father Anthony of the Wounds, a cdebraU 



Semi-Iri 

Pope, in one of his letters to Bishop Atterbury, speal 
ing, I suppose, contemptuously of ''that great po( 
Quarles,** refers to the strange character of these illui 
trations. Many of them are copied, in a miserab! 
manner, from Hugo, and convey, it must be confess 
no adequate idea of the subjects they are intended 1 
represent. Thus the picture on these words, "< 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from tli 
body of this death?" portrays a man sitting within 
skeleton. And another, *' O that my head were water 
and my eyes a fountain of tears,** &c., exhibits a hums 
figure, with several spouts gushing from it like th 
ispouts of a fountain. And in one 6f the Emblems ( 
the fifth book, the captivity of the soul to sin is typifie 
by a youth enclosed in an hnmense cage. Tbei 
evidences of ill taste in the artist are not without ooi 
itspoodent absurdities in tbe ^cxi«^\ Vnflu^^x^ssB 
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lains several poema of nneomnioa ezcdleiMe «iid 
ioality. The following ire alone mfBdent to denle 
r Author to K very diatinguiflbed lemt Maoog hit 

^emponries. 

The Shoxtnui or Lirs. 
And what '■ k life ? A wnrj pilRnmigVi 
WboM glory in the day doth All the itege 
With childhood, muihaod, aiid decrepit age. 
And whet '% a life ? The flouritliinB »mj 
Of the proud nimnier-naeedow, which U>-ia.j 
Wcui her green pliub, end ii to-mainnr hey. 
Reed an thi* diel, how the ihedei devour 
My short liv'd winter'* dsy I hour eate up boor ; 
Alu 1 the total's but fVom eight to (bur. 
Behold these lilies, which thy hands have made 
Fair oopieH of my life, and open laid 





t § 



Vfhai it my feet should Uke their hutf flight. 
Anil seek protection in the Bhades of night ? 
' Alul noihadescmn blindlhcGodof Lightl 
What if my mhiI should take the wing* of day. 
And find some desert? If she springs a«aj( 
Tbo wingg of vengeance clip as fust aa thay. 
What if some solid rock should entertain 
My ftighled soul ? can solid roeka austain 
The atioke of Justice, and not cleava in twain ? 
Nor sea, nor ihada, nor shield, nor rock. Dor ear«v 
Nor silent deserts, nor the sullen grave, 
Wbare tlame-ejcd Fury means to smite, can aare. 
Tis vain to ffee ; till gentle Mercy shew 
Her better eye, the further ofiT we go. 
The swing of Justice deals the mightier blow. 
Th ingenuous child, corrected, duth not fly 
His angry mother's h»nd, but clingi more nigh. 
And quenches, with bii tears, her flaming eye. 

Great God ! there is no safety here below ; 
Tbou art my (brtress ; Thou that seem'tl my (be, 
. Tis Thou that ttrik'at the stroke, must guard the blor. 
It is needless to dwell on the snblimitf of these veneti 
the "flame-eyed Fury," and the awt^ of Justice swing- 
ing from one end ot the nniverse to the other with 
increasing power, are images worthy of Milton w 
^•chyluB. One or two detached passages may be 



Look how the strieken hart that wounded flies 
Oet hills and dales, and seek* the lower gToands 

For ninning strMms, the whilst bis weeping eyes 
Beg silent mercy fhxn the fclkiwing bouDd* ; 

At length embost ha draopa, drops down, and lies 
IkBMth At bwdm of bis Ussding wounds. 
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Hark how the widowd turtle, hsrinp lost J 

The faithful partner of ber loyal bernt, V 

SirplciieK her fcchlo Ming« from coast to ranit, m 

Hunt! Hv'ry |>utb, thinks every )ilia<le iloth part I 

Herobnont love tni her; U IfiiKlh untpod, I 

She nbolRkc* her to ber lonely bed. H 

Emb. xiU book *. ■ 
Mr. Jackson haa pointed out the exquisite b'lxlcnien 
and originality of the turtle's belief, that "' every ikaJe 
doth part" her from her mate. 

Look how the sheep, nhoBs rambling step* do »iray 

From the Mfe bicsain); of her shepherd's eyet, I 

Eflwon become tllo unprolcclcd prey I 

To tho wing'd squadrun of bclcng'ring Hie* ; , I 

^Vhere iwcllered witli tho Ecorchint; beam* of day, I 

She frisks from brook to brake and wildly llies awajr I 

From her own self, ev'n of herself afraid ; 1 
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gave the musician the first encouragement; the music 
retumeth to you for patronage." It was to this indi- 
vidual that Phincas Fletcher inscribed his FwrjU Uhud, 
and desired to be " known to the world by no other 
name'* than his '* true friend." Benlowes was a mem- 
ber of St Johns College, Cambridge, and a picture of 
him used to hang in the Master's Lodge. Bom to the 
possession of a respectable estate, he became at an early 
age the patron of poets, and Brent Hall, in Essex, where 
he resided, was the scene of frequent hcispitality. He 
was the author of several works, and among others of a 
poem, Tkmjikda^ or Lwt^n Sacrifice, now exceedingly 
rare. Butler, in the character of ''a small poet,** 
satirized his poetical attempts with more spleen than 
propriety. Benlowes was improvident as he was generous, 
and his latter days were clouded by grief and poverty. 

Tne Hieroglyphics resemble the Emblems. They are 
dedicated to Mary, Countess of Dorset, whose patrooage 
Drayton obtained for his Sacred Poems. From thii 
lady Quarles received many favours. In the Epistle to 
the Reader, he styles the Hieroglyphics " an Egyptian 
dish drest in the English fashion.** "They,** he says, 
" at their feasts, used to present a Death*s-head at the 
second course ; this will serve for both." There is odd- 
siderable moral dignity and ingenuity of expression in 
the third Hieroglyphic. Prefixed to it is a picture of 
the winds blowing the flame of a taper, with this motto, 
** The wind passeth over it, and it is gone." 

No BooQor is this lighted taper set 

Upon the traository stage 
Of eye-bedarkening night. 
But it is straight subjected to the threat 

Of enviotta winds, whoaa waatefU rage 
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Dislurhs her ppacpful liF^hC. 
Anii mnkc^ her lubslanro waste, and makei her flUM 
:c*s bright. 
No eooiicr arc wc bom. no sooner como 
To Inke possession oftliis vast, 
Tills wul-alllicting cnrth, 
Bui (lancer mocls us Bt the very wnmb; 
Anrl sirron wilh her rull-mouth'tl blul 
Salutes our painful birth, 
To put out all our joys, and puff out all oar mirth. 
Tost lo anil fro, our frighted thou|;hts are driven 
With ev'ry pulT, with every tide 
Of life-consuminK rare; 
Our peaceful (Inrae thai would point up to heaven 
Is still dislurb'il, and lum'd aside ; 
And ever)- blast of air 
Commits such nast 
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How SOOK, 

Our new-born light 

AttainB to fuU-ag*d noon I 

And this, how toon, to gray-hair*d night I 

We spring, we bud, we bkMsom, and we blast. 

Ere we can eount our days, our days they flee so ikst ! 

Hierogljrphic ix. 

In all the notices I have seen of Quarles, he is said to 
have remained in Ireland until the breaking oat of the 
rebellion in 1641, and then to have fled for safety 
to £n^ai)d. The following extract from the Journals 
of the Court of Aldermen, kindly furnished to me 
by the City Remembrancer, will correct this mistake. 
'' February 4, 1 639. Item— This day, at the request of 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Dorset, signified unto 
this Court by his letter. This Court is pleased to retain 
and admit Francis Quarles to be the Cities Chronologer^ 
to have, hold, and enjoy the same place with a fee of 
one hundred nobles* per annum, during the pleasure of 
this Court, and this payment to begin from Xmas 
last" 

The office of Chronologer has been long abolished, and 
its duties are now very imperfectly understood, but they 
chiefly consisted in providing pageants for the Lord 
Mayor at stated periods; and in the Records of the 
City of London is an entry which states that Quarles* 
predecessor was reprimanded for having omitted to 
prepare the necessary show. The salary amounted to 
33/. 6f. M, a considerable sum nearly two hundred 
years ago. Quarles held this situation until his death, 
and " would have given that City,*' says his wife ** (and 
the world), a testhnony that he was their faithfU 

* ABoblswisiaika3Am9k«MV«MiAfiv«M^ 
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scniint therein ; if it luul pleued God to Um him 
with life to perfect what be hod begun." What this 
work waa, is not known; no other mention of him occom 
in the minute-books. 

His new preferment did not make him idle. The 
EnehiridioK, a collection of brief essaTi and aptKHritnu, 
rameontin 16-11. "If thia little piece," obaervet Hr. 
H<>adlcy, " had been written at Athena, or Rome, its 
author would have been classed among the wiae men of 
bis country." It is divided into two booka ; the firat, 
being political, is inscribed to the yonng Prince Chariea, 
and the second to the " fair branch of growing honour 
and virtue, Mn. Elizabeth Usher," only dangbter of the 
Archbishop. Usbcr vnu at this time in England with 
his family, and the terms in which Quarics allodea to 
him, show that their intimacy still continued. 
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imtiUiesiSy a (knit, however, almost compensated by the 
vigonr, the eloqnence, and the pietj of the sentiments. 
He had not heen a gnest at the Archbishop's table, and 
his companion in the stndy, without gathering some* 
thing from his stores of learning and wisdom. Dr. 
Dibdin traces a resemblance between the EnekiridM and 
the E$$aif8 of Sir William Comwallls, the yoonger, the 
first edition of which appeared in ld01-2$ bat I think 
there is mnch more diffnseness abont Comwallis$ he 
has the eccentricity of Qnarles without his power. The 
following specimens will, it is hoped, lead the reader to 
the work itoelf:— 

SILF-KlfOWLBDOS. 

At thou srt a moral man, esteem thjrself not as thou art. 
but SB thou art esteemed; ss thou art a Christian, esteem 
thyself as thou art, not as thou art esteemed ; thy price in both 
rises and falls as the market goes. The market of a moral 
man is wild opinion. The market of a Christian is a good 
conscience* 

ON DBATH. 

If thou expect Death as a friend, prepare to entertain it ; if 
thou expect Death as an enemy, prepare to overcome it Death 
has no advantage but when it comes a stranger. 

TBI POWXR OP CONSCIINCB. 

In the commission of evil fear no man so much as thyself; 
another is but one witness against thee ; thou art a thousand: 
snoither thou may*stavoid, but thyself thou canst not. Wicked- 
ness is its own punishment. 

ON oasss. 

In thy apparel avoid singularity, proftisensss» snd gaudiness. 
Be not too eariy in the ftudiion, nor too IslSt Decmey is the 
hslf way between aifeetation snd neglect. The body is the 
shell of the soul ; appard is the husk of that shslL Thshusk 
often tdls you whst the kernel is. 

The political horixon had long been lowering, and 
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Qnarleg, who foresaw tnanj' of the culnmitiea which voon 
after fell upon the country, put forth a few " Thoughu 
upon Peace and War," full of mild wisdom and christiaii 
potriotism. 

Tlie "bleeding nation" waa conBtonlly at hi« heart 
" Hia love to his king and country," says his widow, 
" in these late unhappy times of distraction, was manifest, 
in that he used his pen, and poured out his continual 
prayers and tears, to quench this miserable fire of disseD* 
sion, while too many others added daily fuel to it." 
Some of these earnest supplications are contained in the 
Prai/cn and Meditaliotu. " Bless this kingdom, O God," 
he exclaimed; "establish it in piety, honour, peace, and 
plenty; foi^ve all her crying sins, and remove Ihy 
judgments far from her. • • Direct thy church in 
doctrine and discipline, and lot all her enemies be con- 
verted or confounded." But the torch of discord bnmed 
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for the press. A severer trial soon followed. A petition 
*' full of unjust aspersions was pr e fer red against him by 
eight men (whereof he knew not any two, nor they him, 
save only by sight), and the first news of it struck him 
so to the heart that he never recovered, but said plainly 
it would be kis death*" Of the precise nature of this 
fatal petition, we are ignorant; but it evidently had 
reference to his religious belief. The closing scenes of 
his life cannot be more interestingly described than in 
the words of his afTectionatc wife, who dwells with fer- 
vent love upon the " blessed end of her dear husband," 
which was "every way answerable to his godly life, 
or rather (indeed) surpassed it. For as gold is purified 
by the fire, so were all his Christiaii virtues more refined 
and remarkable during the time of his sickness. His 
patience was wonderful, insomuch that he would confess 
no pain, even then when all his friends perceived his 
disease to be mortal ; but still rendered thanks to God 
for his especial love to him, in taking him into his own 
hands to chastise, while others were exposed to the 
fury of their enemies, the power of pistols, and the 
trampling of horses. 

" He expressed great sorrow for his sins, and when it 
was told him that his friends conceived he did thereby 
much harm to himself, he answered, 'They were not 
hii/riendi that would not give him leave to be penitent,* 

" His exhortations to his friends that came to visit 
him were most divine ; wishing them to have a care of 
the expente of their time, and every day to call themeehee to 
am account, that so when they came to their bed of eichneee, 
they wkiyht lie upon it with a r^mdmg heart. And, doubtless, 
•och an one was his; msomuch that he thanked God 

* M«BMiV|Vaainkm«v^V 
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that whereas lie might juiitly have expected that his 
rr.nfcirnce ihoald took him tn He fact like m /im, it ntfaer 
liiriki'il u[H)n him like a lamb; and that God had forgireil 
hill) his sins, and that night sealed him hia pardon, and 
many other heavenly expre!>Bions to Uic like effect. I 
ii'izlit hen' add, what blessed adviw be gave tu me in 
[larciculnr, still to trust in God, whose promise is to 
pnividc for the widow and the fatherless, &c. But this 
in already imprinted on my heart, and, therefore, I shall 
nut need here a^nin to insert it," 

His rhnrity in freely forgiving his greatest cnemieSf 
was equally Christian-like ^ and when he heard that the 
individual, whose vindictive conduct towards him had 
been the chief cause of his illness, was "called to an 
account for it," hia answer v-as, God forbid; I teek net 
Tcfrnge; I frrel}) forgive him and the reil. The only 
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world, let thf last words upon the croa, be my last wordt 
M tke world. Into thy hands, Lord, I commend my spirit ; 
and what I cannot utter with my mouth, accept from my 
heart atid soul: which words being uttered distinctly, to 
the onderstanding of his friend, he fell again into his 
former contemplations and prayers; and so quietly gave 
up his soul to God, the 8th day of September, 1644, 
after he had lived two and fifty years, and lieth buried 
m the parish church of St. Leonard's, in Foster Lane.** 

Such was the delightful termination of an active and 
well-spent life. Though his death was an irreparable 
loss to his family, yet it was gain to him, who, in the 
words of his friend, Mr. Rogers, " could not live in a 
worse age, nor die in a better time.** He was removed 
in mercy from the evil to come. If he had lived, he 
would only have beheld the rapid gathering of that 
tempest which he had so earnestly prayed might pass 
away; the decay of that religion of which he was a 
meek-hearted disciple ; and the sufferings and persecu- 
tions of a Master whom he enthusiastically loved. The 
assertion of Pope that Quarles received a pension from 
Charles the First, requires confirmation*; but the 
monarch had a heart to feel, and a disposition to 
cherish the qualities he observed in the author of the 
Emblems. Who can regret, then, that the poet fell 
asleep, before the night came upon him ! 

He was mourned by many friends, and his talents 
and virtues formed the theme of pens, '' neither mean 
nor few.** The verses to his memory, by James Duport^ 
the accomplished Greek pro f essor at Cambridge, ou^ 

* The hero Williaiii, and the martyr Charles, 
Om kaifhttwl Blacknoit, and om ptuioQcd QaarUt. 
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to be puticularlf mentioned. Tbef have ill flu pterfU 
case of hit happiest Tnaiiner : — 

Qui* lerta cflslo jam dabit ? aut pnm 
Boiblema texot floribui ingeni 7 
Quill •yinbolonim voce pieti 
Una oculoi animnmqne paseet? 

&0.&0, 

In delineating his private Ufe, we are happy to honow 
again the pencil of his wife. " He was the hoiband of 
one wifie, hy whom he was the father of e^itocm 
children, and bow faithful and loving a hosbutd and 
father he was, the joint tears of his widow and fatholcM 
children will better expreu than my pen is able to do. 
In all bis duties to God and roan he was coasdonable 
and orderly. He preferred God and religion to the first 
place in his thoughts, his King and country to the 
second, hJB family and etudies he rcacn'cd to the last. 
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festivities of the day, probably tended to produce the 
antipathy which Mr. Gifford says subsisted between him 
and Ben Jonson. He was an unwearied student, being 
rarely absent from his study after three o*clock in the 
morning. The charm of his conversation was re- 
membered by the bookseller Marriot, who said that it 
distilled pleasure, knowledge, and virtue, to all his 
acquaintance. 

In his religious creed he was a zealous son of the 
established church ; and it was his dying request to his 
friends, that they would make it universally known, that 
'' as he was trained up and lived in the true protestant 
Religion, so in that religion he died.** In the latter part 
of his life he underwent many persecutions, and he 
seems to allude to his own sufferings in the Penecuted 
Man, ''No sooner had I made a covenant with my 
God, but the world made a covenant against me, 
scandalled my name, slandered my actions, derided my 
simplicity, and despised my integrity. For my profes- 
sion's sake I have been reproached, and the reproaches 
of the world have fallen upon me; if I chastened my 
soul with fasting, it styled me with the name of hypocrite ; 
if I reproved the vanity of the times, it derided me with 
the name of puritan.** His Prayers and Meditations 
form a lasting monument of his fervid piety. The fol- 
lowing beautiful supplications cannot fail of being accept- 
able to all who can sympathize with the expression of 
unfeigned devotion : — 

** Lord, if thy mercy exceeded not my misery, I could 
look for no compassion; and if thy grace transcended 
not my sin, I could expect for nothing but confusion. 
Oh, thou that madest me of nothing, renew me, that 
have made myself &r less than nothing; revive those 
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Gparkles in my loal which fa»t hotJi qnendiedi 
thine image in me which my nn hath Unrredi 
my underaUnding with thy truth; rectify mf JodgiMnt 
with thy word; direct my will with thyspiritj > 
my memory to retain good thingsj order mf ai 
that I may love thee above all things } increaae mj fidtti] 
cnconr^lie my hope; quicken my charity} awecten mf 
tkonghts with thy grace; season my worda with thf 
Epirit; sanctify my actions with thy wiadomj nbdtw 
the insolence of my rebeiliona flesh; reatrain the tarj <£ 
my unbridled passions; reform the frailQr of my cor- 
rupted nature ; incline my heart to desire what ta good, 
and bless my endeavours that I may do what I desire. 
Give me a true knowledge of myself, and make me 
sensible of mine own infirmities; let not the aenac of 
those mercies which I enjoy, blot out of my remem- 
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have forsaken thee, the God of comfort and consolation? 
Retom thee, O great Shepherd of my soul, and with thy 
crook redace* me to thy fold; thou art my way, con- 
duct me; thou art my light, direct me; thou art my 
life, quicken me. Disperse these douda that stand 
betwixt thy angry face and my benighted soul; remove 
that cursed bar which my rebellion hath set betwixt thy 
deafened ear and my confused prayers, and let thy 
comfortable beams reflect upon me. Leave me not, O 
God, unto myself; O Lord, forsake me not too long, 
for in me dwells nothing but despair, and the terrors of 
Hell have taken hold of me. Remove this heart of 
stone, and give me, O good God, a heart of flesh, that 
it may be capable of thy mercies, and sensible of thy 
judgments ; plant in my heart a fear of thy name, and 
deliver my soul from carnal security; order my affec- 
tions according to thy will, that I may love what thou 
lovest, and hate what thou hatcst; kindle my zeal with 
a coal from thine altar, and increase my faith by the 
assurance of thy love. O holy fire, that always bumest 
and never goest out, kindle me. O sacred light, that 
always shinest and art never dark, illuminate me. 
sweet Jesus, let my soul always desire thee, and seek 
thee, and find thee, and sweetly rest in thee; be thou in 
all my thoughts, in all my words, in all my actions, that 
both my thoughts, my words, and my actions, being 
sanctified by thee here, I may be glorified by thee 
hereafter.** 

The portrait of Quarles is copied from an engraving 
by Marshall t, and does not realise the flattering account 
Idt by the poet*s firiends, of his personal appearance. 

•LodlMck. 
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Marriot says, that "his penon and mind were both 

iDvely;" but there is nothing in the warlike o 

licfore us to identiry it with the author of the J 

fit the Meditationt. Manhall also " wrought" hia head, 

v^ loarn from Aubrey, curiously in plaster, " and 

vahicd it for his sake. Tis pity it should be Iwt," adds 

the aatiquaryj " Mr. Quarles was a very good man." 

In addition to the poems previously mentioned, he wrote 
tiion'i Sonnett, an Elegy on his friend. Dr. Wilson*, he. he. 
And after hia death were published Solomom't ReeoMtaliwi, 
a paraphrase on Ecclcsiastes, the Virjitt ^V^dam, a comedy, 
and the Shepherd't Oraeiei, which bear internal proof of 
having been composed about the year 1652, The Viryitt 
Wldtnc was acted at Cliclsca by a " company of young 
l^ntlcmen," but has little humour to recommend it. 
Langboinc calls it an innocent production. la Fuller's 
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Or wouldst tbcu learn to chaim the oonquar'd ear 
With rhetoric t oily magic ? Woald*tt thou hear. 
The migesty of language ? Wouldtt thou pry 
Into the howels of philosophy. 
Moral, or natural ? Or wonld*tt thou uund 
The holy depth, and touch the unfkthomed ground 

Of deep theology ? 

Go^ search Melancthon't tomes. 

On Ridlsy. 

Rbad in the progress of this hlessed story 
Rome*s cursed cruelty and Ridley's glory : 
Rome's sirens* song ; but Ridley's careless ear 
Was deaf: they charmed, but Ridley would not hear. 
Rome sung preferment, but brave Ridley's tongue 
Condemn'd that folte preferment which Rome sung. 
Rome whisper d wealth ; but Ridley (whose great gain 
Was godliness) he wav'd it with disdain. 
Rome threatened durance ; but great Ridley's mind 
Was too, too strong for threats or chains to bind. 
Rome thunder'd death ; but Ridley's dauntless eye 
Star'd in Death's fooe, and scom'd Death standing by : 
In spite of Rome, for England's faith he stood. 
And in the flames he seal'd it with his blood. 

In these few verses the poet has presented a rapi 
and effective picture of Ridley's life ; his frequent tempts 
tions, his sublime courage, and his holy resignation, ar 
all recollected. No man '' stard in Death's face ** (ai 
image of wonderful power) with a more dauntless eft 
than he who suffered and died with Latimer. 

It would teem, from an Epigram addressed to f 
Qnarles, by Thomas Bancroft*, that he was at on 
time engaged on a poem descriptive of the life c 
our Saviour. If completed, it was never published. 
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Upon the poetical chinctcr of Qurlet, tt will be 
ncedlesa to dwell. We may say of him, in the cmi^Mtie 
words of Dr. Hannnood, that he was rf_Mi_ithlalie 
habit of mmd, braced into more than conunon T^joor 
by healthful and ennobling studies, and • pan and 
virtuous life. There was nothing effeininats in hts 
manners or disposition; he was often nngracefnl, bat 
never weak. No man had a correcter notitm of tlia 
beauty of style, or presented a more striking exception 
to his own rule : — " Clothe not thy language," he said, 
" either with obscurity or affectation ; in the one thoa 
discovereot too much darkness, in the other, too nrach 
lightness. He that speaks from the understanding to 
the understanding is the best interpreter." It would 
have been good for his fame if he hod practised what 
lie taught. Iljs ccc«ntiicity v-as ttic ruin of his genius : 
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Whose perfect whiteness made a cixtling light. 
That where it stood, it silvered o*er the night 

As a writer of prose, he deserves very high applaui 
His style is remarkably flowing, and animated by 
Christian benignity of spirit. Withont the copious ric 
ncss of Taylor, or the mystical eloquence of Brown, 
the poignant terseness of South, he possesses sufficie 
force and sweetness to entitle him to a seat in the mid 
of these great masters of our language. Quarles w 
not only a fruitful author; he was also a learned ai 
laborious student, and while Secretary to ArchbislM 
Ufther, contributed materially to promote the progre 
of his theological researches. This interesting fact hi 
I believe, never been noticed; but Usher alludes to li 
sennces in a letter to G. Vossius, and speaks of him i 
a poet held in considerable esteem, among his ov 
countrymen, for his sacred compositions*. 

Of tlie widow of Quarles, no records exist. Wi< 
what patience she endured the loss of one whom she i 
tenderly loved, or how long she survived him, we kno 
not ; but we may be assured that the blow was tempen 
to her strength, and that her husband's dying word 
thai God itouid be a hubtmd to ike widow, received a h 
and merciful fulfilment. 

Of the poet*s numerous family, John is alone reroen 
bered. He was bom in Essex, and afterwards becam 
Wood says, a member of Exeter College, Oxford, whei 
he bore arms for the Ring in the garrison of the town 

* The tetter is prioled in tbe appeodiz to Parr'i life of the Archbifho 
p. 484. 'J he paince refeniag to Quirlct k m fellows.—" Ut nu 
iBtelUgM onibes in Lods Cot^iaaom Libri primi et tertii Chrooici 
a Tulgato diifermi; FlorcBtinvm Wigorniensem Bviie ad te mitto, qae 
Frmneitei QmmrUm Oper4, f«t miki turn 9ntt mk EfUuUt (vir •* ascr 
tierm jMCsin mpmd Amgim mm mm tuotfe^rtf ) am illo c o nfete eA i 
cermn ad amnia I>CCCC% Pwiyiamum ^^gy^ ^QoMm^^sF"^^^ 
imimm dajut** ^ 
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Tub literature of our country is rich in the biography 

of iUustriouii men. The names of Spenser, of Shak« 

speare, and of Milton« have been enshrined in strains of 

eloquence and beauty, almost as lasting as their own. 

But it abounds also in histories more simple, and yet 

not less delightful; sheaves of gentle and religious 

thoughts bound together by the hands of hurnUe- 

minded Christians: such are the celebrated lives of 

Isaak Wfdton. The accomplishments of Wotton, the 

teaming of Donne, the piety of Herbert, and the suffer* 

ings of Sanderson, arc faithfully and tenderly recorded 

in his page — 

With moistened cyo 

We read of faith and purest charity. 

In statesman, pnest, and humble citisen. 

Ob t could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what happiness to die t 

Methinks their very names, shine still and bright. 

Satellites turning in a ludd ring. 

Around meek Walton's heavenly memory. 

WonDSWOETB. 

The life of Herbert possesses the greatest charm, and 
has long been blended in the heart with scenes of 
serenity and peace; with the path of the quiet fields 
to church, and the sweet solemnity of the village 
pastor's fire-side. ''Tis an honour to the place,** says 
Aubrey, "to have had the heavenly and ingenious con- 
templation of this good man.** 

The writer of the following memoir has found it 
impossible to read of Herbert, and not to love hioL 
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George Herbert woa born on the 3rd ot April, 1593, 
in the Castle of Montgomery, in Wales, which lud for 
many years been the abode of his Ikmiljr. Wood calls 
it " a pleasant and romancy placcj" Aubrey dwelli with 
pleasure on the "exquisite prospect four differtnt 
waysj" and Donne, in one of his poemi, celebntet 
the "Primrose Hill" to the aonth of the Castle. 
Nothing, however, now remains, except the fngmcnt 
of a tower and a few mouldering walls, to remind 
tlie beholder of its former greatness. 

Mr. Richard Herbert, the father of the poet, was 
(k'socnded from a line of illustrious ancestors} and we 
arc hidebttrd to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, for a 
p-aphic sketch of his personal appearance. " And first 
of my father, whom I remember to have been black 
haired and bearded, as all my ancestors on his side 

e said to have been, of a manly, but somewhat stem 
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ceptable. He verified the njring, tbat tiie efaild w 
father of the man. A boy who had the assurance to 
signalize the first day of his residence at Oxford, by a 
' challenge to a logical disputation, might reasonably be 

expected to expand into a character of mingled foppery 
and intellect. His Autohiograpky, edited by Lord Orford, 
< is a most amnsing specimen of lively gossip and con- 

ceited philosophy. He begins one passage by informing 
ns, that during his sojourn in Paris he was received in 
the house " of that incomparable schblar, Isaac Casau- 
bon, by whose learned conversation he was much 
benefited;*' and concludes with an enumeration of his 
j other amusements, the most important of which were, 

' riding on the " great horse,** and singing "according to 

j ; the rules of the French masters.** But he is chiefly 

1 remembered as one of the earliest reducers of Deism 

into a system, by asserting the sufficiency and uni- 
versality of natural religion, and discarding, as un- 
necessary, all extraordinary revelation. Yet Grotius 
recommended the publication of the De Veritate, and 
Mr. Fludd told Aubrey, that Lord Herbert had prayers 
in his house twice a day, and " on Sundays would have 
his Chaplain read one of Smyth*s sermons*.** 

Mr. Herbert died in 1597, when George was in his 

fourth year, and the care of his education, consequently, 

devolved upon his mother, who appears to have been 

-• peculiarly fitted for the discharge of this arduous task. 

She realixed the character so beautifully drawn by 



* TIm Dt Vtritm^ wai paUalMd at Pftm m ISM, aad aaMOc tkt 
earlivl •p p — w m of Um aathor wtra P. GaMtndi, Omuteulm FJkiiM»> 
pkkm, p. 411, 419, L«c. ISfiC; tad Btxttr, a M^n Rmimt fm- tkt 
CkHtiimn BMUgim^ mti m RmMm flfslaiC <!• LocU tlto allttM m 
ik% Ttmim'm km Esmgm tktHuwmm I/n^mteii^Jv r folio od. 16M). 
botiilBnMlooauBorTlo daiB Um BwH of aioAitttMa* UoHyki 
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Juarles in the Enchiridion; acting with such tcnderuem 
owards her children, that tlicy feared her displeasure 
nore than her correction. Our poet remained under 
;he protection of this worthy woman, and in the quiet of 
lis home, until he reached his twelfth year. During 
iiis period he participated, with two of his brothcia, in 
:he insIructioD of a private tutor. He was now removed 
to Westminster school, and ttirough tlie kindncsfl of 
Dr. Neale, the Dean of Westminster, particularly re- 
cnmmended to the notice of Mr. Ireland, the Head- 
Master. Here the powers of )iis mind, and the virtues 
of his heart, were rapidly developed ; bis pmgrew in 
classical learning obtained for him the respect ftod 
esteem of the tutors, and the amenity of hia mamiera 
won the afTection of his companions. 

About fifteen, being then a King's scholar, he waa 
elected to Trinity Collef^e, Cambridf^ ; and from an 
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and Master of the College, to take her son under hit 
protection, and provide a tutor to superintend his 
studies. Ellis, in his brief notice of Herbert, has re- 
marked that nature intended him for a knight-errant, 
but that disappointed ambition made him a saint ; but 
if the editor of the Eitrfy SpedmenM had even glanced over 
^ ; the poet*s history, he would soon have seen the injustice of 

his opinion. An extract from a letter, written to his 
mother in his first year at Cambridge, will throw an 
interesting light on the state of his youthful feelings. 
But I fear the heat of my late ague hath dried up 



!i 



those springs by which scholars say the Muses use to 
take up their habitations. However, I need not their 
help to reprove the vanity of those many love-poems 
that are daily writ and consecrated to Venus ; nor to 
bewail that so few are writ that look towards God and 
heaven. For my own part, my meaning (dear mother) 
is, in these sonnets, to declare my resolution to be, that 
my poor abilities in poetry shall be all and ever conse- 
! I crated to God*s glory." 

I confess my inability to discover any traces of knight- 
errantry in these sentiments. Jeremy Taylor says, that 
some are of age at fifteen, some at twenty, and some 
never. The life of Herbert, even from his boyhood, had 
been a ministration of purity and peace. Religion in a 
child is generally considered wonderful, as if the visits- 
'*~ tions of that daughter of heaven were only made to us 
when oppressed with years, and in the winter of our 
days. But this belief is one of the many errors in 
which we are so fond of indulging. A cruse of pure 
and beautiful thou^ts is intrusted unto each of us at 
our birth, and if we treasure it as we ought, and emptoy 
ka divine potency only in the nourishment of the good 
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and the holy, it will not waste or diminish in the Ucmr 
of advcrsit}'. The amiable Dr. Hammond, when M 
Eton, firquently stole away from bis coinjiaaions to the 
most sequestered places, for the puqiose of prayer ( and 
Dr. More, the author of the Song 9/ Ike Soul, wm 
wont to declare that in his childhood he was con- 
tinually sensible of the presence of the Deity. 

The society of bis mother, and the innocent itmase> 
ments that beguiled his infancy, had exercised a bene> 
ficial influence on the young poet's disposition. He 
had much cause of thankfulness, also, in the fatherly 
solicitude of Dr. Nevil, who invited him to his own 
house, and assisted him with counsel and advice. 
Perfection, however, is not given to any man, and it ia 
not surprising that the condescending intimacy of the 
Master, gaxe birth to sensations of pride in the breast 
iif (be high'bom Undergraduate. To this causa we 
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I j what a height they had attained at Cambridge may be 

learnt from an *' Item '* in the amusing regulations issued 
by " the Vice-chancellor and Caput/* before the King's 
visit in 1614-15. 



** Item. — Considering the fearful enonnitie and exoesst of 
apparell scene in all degrees, as namely, strange pekadiveUs, 
vast bands, huge cuffs, shoe-roses, tufts, locks, and topps of 
hare fhair) unbesocminge that modesty and carridge of 
Students in soe renowned an Universitye, it is straightlye 
charged,* Mai noe Graduate w Siudeni in the Umveniiye 
ftresume to weare antf other apparell or omament$t especialfy 
at the tjfme ^f his Mq/estiee abode im the towne thorn each 
omelff as the statutes and laudable customs of this Universitye 
do allowe, uppon payne of forfeiture of 6t. 8d^ for every default; 
and if any presume, after this publique waroinge, to offend in 
the premises, such his willfull offence shal be deemed a con- 
tempte, and tho party so offending shal be punished, over and 
besides the foresaid Mulct, a months imprisonment accord- 
inglie.'* — NiclioIs*s Progreuee qf Kiitg Jamee the Firsts vol. 
iii. p. 43-5. 



The month's imprisonment was more effectual in 
1 ! deterring offenders than the mulct of 6«. 84!, although 

that was not a sum to be despised. 

The King and Prince Charles entered Cambridge on 
the 7th of March, with " as much solemnity and con- 
course of gallants/' as the severity of the weather per- 
mitted. The Earl of Suffolk had been recently appointed 
— Chancellor of the University, in the place of his reU- 

I tion, Lord Northampton, and his arrangements for the 

reception of the Royal visiters were marked by the most 
magnificent liberality. He was established at St John's, 
where bis expenses are said to have amounted to a 
thousand pounds daily. Lady Suffolk entertained her 
par^, consisting principally of the Howards, at Mag- 
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dalen Callege. Herbert wos now a Minor Fvllnw of 
Trinity, having taken liis Bachelor's drgrec in 1612; 
but I do not find that he took any active part in the 
liivparation of the varioua omuseranita with which the 
University endeavoured to enliven tlic visit of Uic 
monarch. In ICIG he was made Muter of Arts ; snd 
it appears, from a letter he addressed to Sir John 
Danvcr«, in the March of the foUuwiiig year, tliat hia 
income was not equiU to his wants. 

Sir John Danvers was the eccund husband of Mrs. 
Herbert, who married him about the February of 
1G08-0. The match ia mentioned by that lively gosKip, 
Chamberlain, in a letter dated March 3, 1608-3. 
.■'Young Davcrs (Dauvcrs) is likewiiie wedded to the 
widow Herbert, muther t« Sir Edward, uf more than 
twice his age *." Sir John Dauvcrs was Higli Slicriir of 
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divinity, to lay the platform of my ftitore life, and tball I then be 
fain always to.horrow booki, and build on another's foundation ? 
What tradesman is there who will set up without his tools? 
Pardon my boldness. Sir, it is a most serious case, nor can I 
write coldly in that wherein oousisteth the making good 
of my former education, of obeying that Spirit which hath 
guided me hitherto, and of achieving my (I dare say) holy 
I ' ends. This also is aggravated in that, I apprehend, what my 

friends would have been forward to say, if I had taken ill 
courses, "Follow your book, and you shall want nothing.** 
You know. Sir, it is their ordinary speech, and now let them 
make it good; for since, I hope, I have not deceived their 
expectation, let not them deceive mine. But, perhaps, they 
will say, ** You are sickly, you must not study too hard.** It 
i ; H true (God knows) I am weak, yet not so but that every day 

I ' i I may step one step towards my journey's end ; and I love my 

friends so well, that if all things proved not well, I had 
rather the fault should lie on me, than on them. But they 
will object again — "What becomes of your annuity?" Sir, if 
there be any truth in me, I find it little enough to keep me in 
health. You know I was sick last vacation, neither am I yet 
recovered, so that I am fain, ever and anon, to buy somewhat 
' . tending towards my health, for infirmities are both painful and 
costly. Now, this Lent, I am forbid utterly to eat any fish, so 
that I am fain to diet in my chambers at my own cost ; for in 
our public halls, you know, is nothing but fish and white-meats. 
Out of Lent also, twice a week, on Fridays and Saturdays, I 
must do so, which yet sometimes I fiist. Sometimes also I ride 
to Newmarket, and there lie a day or two for to refresh me ; 

all which tend to avoiding costlier matters if I should &11 

absolutely sick. I protest and vow I even study thrift, and 
t yet I am scarce able, with much ado, to make one half year's 

allowance shake hands with the other ; and yet, if a book of 
four or five shillings come in my way, I buy it, tho* I fiut for it ; 
yea, sometimes of ten shillings. But alas. Sir, what is that to 
those infinite volumet of divinity whioh yet every day swell and 
giov bigger. Noble Sir, pardon my bo^nesa, and consider but 
Umm three thiagt. Fiitl, the bulk of divinity ; tecoodly, the 
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because to you I have ever opaned my hsut, lod Imtc m 
. , by the patent of your perpvtuftl tknar, to do lo itill, ft 
[^ ^ ; «« Mire you lov« 

'' Yout failhrul lenant, 

Mirch 18, iei7, Trin. Coll. George HsantB- 

Of the precise amount of Herberl'a income, we 
ignorant. He had been elected a Major Fellow of 
College in 161.'>, and it is singular that he doea 
allude to this circumstance. Hie ffttlier having i 
intestate, or leaving a will so imperfect that it was at 
proved, the larger portioi of the estate descended to 
eldest son, Edward, w ,o tells us that his motl 
though in posEcssion of nil his " father's lenses i 
goods," committed the provision of the family to h 
and he accordingly Bcttl< 1 an annuity of thirty poa 
on each of his brother and a dowry of a thom 
pounds on each of hi" i :e sisters. 

Thirty pounds <■ added to a Fellowship, i 

managed with pn .uRic' 

the demands of a (Ju «ore — m 

ago, though iDadcfjuaw: di in | 
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over. Now though they have hitherto trarelled upon your 

* charge, yet if my sister were acquainted that they are ready, 

I , I' I dare say she would make good her promise of taking five or 

aix pound upon her, which she hath hitherto deferred to do, 

not of herself, hut upon the want of those hooka which were 

. I ; not to he got in England. For that which surmounts, though 

your nohle disposition is infinitely free, yet I had rather fly to 

my old ward, that if any course could be taken of doubling my 

annuity now, upon condition that I should surcease from all 

i title to it after I entered into a benefice, I should be most glad 

to entertain it* and both pay for the surplusage of these books. 

and for ever after cease my clamorous and greedy bookish 

requests. It is high time now that I should be no more a 

burden to you, since I can never answer what I have already 

received; for your fiivours are so ancient that they prevent my 

memory, and yet still grow upon 

Your humble servant, 
t ' Gborgi Hirbkrt. 

j I remember my most humble duty to my mother; I have 

I wrote to my dear sick sister this week already, and therefore 

. ; now I hope may be excused. I pray. Sir, pardon my boldness 

j of enclosing my brother s letter in yours, for it was because I 

I' know your lodging, but not his.— (No date.) 

This dear «ick sister was Eliaeabeth, the wife of Sir 
Heniy Jones. The latter part of her life, we are told 
by her brother, Lord Herbert, was roost sickly Rnd 
miserable. She pined " away to skin and bones** for 
nearly fourteen years, and at last died in London, worn 
_ oat by pain and affliction. 

Herbert's requests were not made to Sir John Danvers 
in vain; we gather from the following letter, that he 
had given bim a horse, a present gratefnlly valued by 
the poet: — 

Sirk— Though I had the best wit in the world, yet it wouki 
easOy tire me lo find out variety of thanks for the diversity of 
your frvoors, if I sought to do ao: but I ptefesa it not*, and. 
thsfafosb lot it hi vatBNteikX l»c tHa^^MX^^^sMew^^^tt^^^T^ 



/ 
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liave iron long aince. is (till truo to you, »n<l hatli nAihinft rite 
In Dnawer your Innnite kimlneMoa but ft cunsUiicy uf obe- 
dience; only hereafter, I will lak« heed huw I proiMM my 
desires unto you, eince I flml you m willing to yiirld to my 
rpquesU ; tot since ynur favours come on horseback, Ltiora i* 
reason that ray desires shoulil ko oh fi)Ot. Neilber do I rnnkn 
ony question, but tliat you have iK^furtnod your kindness tu 
llic full, and tlint the liorse is every way fit for mo, and I will 
itrivo to iinilalo tho comploloness of your love, &o. 

A bright prospect soon began to open b*forc the poet. 
Upon the resignation of Sir Franela Nutherwile, the 
Public Oratorship of the University became vacant, uid 
Herbert exerted himself with great ardour to obtaia the 
appointment. How delightedly he contemplated the 
i>nice may be read in his own animaled words: — "The 
Oratorship," he says, " that you may undcratnnd what It 
IS, is the finest place in the Univcmity, though not the 
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John Danven undertook to employ his inflnence in 
effecting this object 



To Sir John Danysrs. 

Sir,— This week hath loaded me with your fliToart. I with 
I could have come in person to thank you, hut it is not pos- 
sible ; presently after Michaelmas, I am to make an oration to 
the whole University, of an hour long, in Latin, and my Lincoln 
journey hath set me much behind hand. Neither can I so 
much as go to Bugden and deliver your letter, yet I have sent 
it thither by a faitliAil messenger, this day. I beseech you 
all, you and my dear mother and sister, to pardon me, for my 
Cambridge necessities are stronger to tie me here, than yoiin 
to London. If I oould possibly have oome, none should have 
done my message to Sir Francis Nethersole fbr me ; he and I 
• I are ancient acquaintance, and I have a strong opinion of him, 

i i that if he can do roe a courtesy, he wiU of himself ; yet your 

appearing in it affects mo strangely. I have sent you here 
enclosed a letter from our Master, in my behalf, which if you 
can send to Sir Francis before his departure, it will do well 
' I for it exprosseth the Universitie*s inclination to me; yet, if 

you cannot send it with much convenience, it is no matter, ibr 
the gentleman needs no incitation to tove me. 

The Master of Trinity College was Dr. John Richard- 
son, one of the trsnslators of the Bible, who succeeded 
^ : Dr. Nevil. That excellent man died at Canterbury, in 

1615. 
_ In another letter to Sir John Danvers, on the 6th of 

October, he alludes to the fears Sir Francis Nethersole 
had expressed, lest the "civil nature** of the Oratorship 
should divert him from the pursuit of divinity. 

Sir.— I understand from Sir Franeis Nethersole's letter. 
thai he ibars I have not ftiUy resolved of the matter, since thii 
' plaee being eiviU may divert me too muoh from divinity, st 

whidi, not without cause, he thinks I aim. But, I have wrote 

/ 
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him buk, that OU dignilf IwtliM KmIi WrtMNH Ib lb lit k 
may very wall be Joined with bMTra ! sr if it Iwi to adMifc |M 

loraoitibaiildiiot.t>rcii«UIratkiMw;u>adNNfaikl4Mbii 
liimtoMiidiiMadirMtutwcriitlinBatlMMr. lfiaj,Bkt 
tberefbro, cmma thk eneloHd la b« canM to Ui hnte^i 
hntiie,oriiMowRiiuH(uItliink),attha«igB •TtteFliaM 
uid the Paek, on London Bridge, far UtMahtMitptBa. I. 
nniwt fet And leUure to vrite to my Lord, or Sir BM|Jmta 
Ruddyudj butlliopelihaUihortly. Ttimmtifnrlhi ranki 
in); of /our bvowa I aball narar Bnd time and pq^ adaa^ 
)'e( I am 

Your readied HrTaDt. 
OfnUr 6, 1S19, rrin. Ctll. OxoMt Hnunr. 

I remember my meet humble dutjr to mj tnethar, vha 
cinnot think mo laiy, aineo I rode two hnndtad milea to aaa a 
aitter, in a way I knew not, in the nidat <f uuA boaiBaaa, 
■nd all in a fortnight, not long aioce. 

The Lord to whom Herbert refcn wsi probably the 
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menttoned speech, " let us, as wise men, as cbaritabl 
, % ; Cbristiaiis, as loving subjects, send propositions o 

I j ,i! peace to the King. I do verily believe that God wil 

I I i bless us more in a treaty than in more blood« His wil 

III be done.*' When the Independents obtained the " nppc 
hand/.' he was ejected from the House of Commons 
and retired to his estate at East Woodhay, where h< 
resided tiU his death in 1658. 

On the 2l8t of October, 1619, according to Zouch 
Herbert was chosen public orator; but Cole, in hii 
MS. collections, fixes the election on the 21st ol 
January, which must be the correct date, for Herbert 
writes to Sir John Danvers, January ) 9 \ — " Concerning 
the oratorship all goes well yet ; the next Friday it if 

i i tried*.' 

He was now in his twenty-sixth year, and inferior tc 

few members of the university in talents or acquire- 

\, ments. To a more than common proficiency in th< 

academic studies, he united an intimate knowledge d 

J ' the French, Italian, and Spanish languages. An oppor- 

tunity of distinguishing himself soon occurred. In 
1620, James presented copies of the new editions of hii 
works to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the letter in which Herbert, as orator, acknowledged the 



^ H«fbert was a contributor to the iMerfmrn C^mUkri^^tman in OMmi 
Kiftiur, ^c., CanUb. 1619. 

Q«o te felii Anna modo dcflere Keebit T 
I Ctti ma^um imperimn gloria nugor erat : 

^ Ecco meut torpem animus raccumbit ntriqiM, 

I < C«i tenuift fama, ingenianiqae nunna. t 

Qnia niii cum manibut firiareus oculbqiie at Argvt, 

ScribfRTC to difnnm, ▼«! Ucrynare qttoatT 
Frvstra igitnr nido \ rapcrcst mihi tola ▼olaptaa 

Q«od calaaram aicnsent Pootnt et Aatra m— m : 
NtawM A«ui landaa ccalo tcribiinliir aparto ; 
8od hMlw Mrtri leribitnr Ocaaao. 
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receipt of the Aonfimn Dtrm, iTnmedktdr pnewai A* 
favour of tbe King, who txprmt d m doin to kmm Ab 
writer'! DiJiK, and on hcsring it, he BAcd (hi BhI of 
Pembroke if he knew him. The EBii t^Had, AM hi 
" knew him very well, and that be waa Ui Uimh^ bat 
that he loved him more for bii Wwjng and ftotoc^ Aan 
for that he waa of hi* name and fatnDjr." Jaaia If 
reported to have smiled, and to hare aaked |ii i ibMiw 
that be might lore him too, adding that " he teak Ua 
to be the Jewel of that nniveni^." 

Tbe partiality of Jamea to bia hontiiig aeat, at Bajr- 
Bton, Areqnently took him into the vidnitj of Cambridga, 
■ud when he visited the Univeraitjr ha was alwqra 
welcomed by Herbert, who grew ao modi into hmm, 
iibtervea Walton, that be bad " a particolar appofntiiMnt 
to attend his Majesty at Royston;" and after discaara- 
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Stepping-stone to political honours, fer Sir Robert 
Naonton was made Secretary of State, and Sir Francis 
Nethersole was treading in the same path. Herbert 
may, therefore, be pardoned for surrendering his mind 
to dreams which must ever hold out allurements to the 
young and enthusiastic. His flattery of James was 
cmly in accordance with the temper of the age. Bishop 
Andrews and Lord Bacon offered the same incense. 

His anticipations were now, indeed, so hig^y raised, 

that he would gladly have resigned the oratorship if he 

could have gained his mother's consent. In one of his 

{ poems, apparently written at this time, he refers to his 

sitoation with evident dissatisfaction :— - 



Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
Tlio way that takes the town : 

Thou dicUt betray mo to a lingering book. 
And wrap me in a f^wn. 

I was entangled in a world of strife. 

Before I had the power to change my life. 

Yet, for I threatened oft the siege to raise. 

Not simp'ring all my age ; 
Thou often didst with academic praise 

Melt and dissolve my rage. 
I took the sweetened pill, till I eame where 
i I could not go away, nor persevere. 

i Now I am here, what thou wilt do with me, 

i None of my books will show ; 

I read and sigh, and wish I were a trea, 

For then sure I shoukl grow 
To fruit or shade; at least some bird would trust 
Her housdiold with me, and I would be just 



Bat amid all his '^ gaynesses»** he never ceased to 



recollect and Inmeitt the antictions of hi« sister, lion 
full of brotherly love ii the following; — I 

Most pbab Khtbr.— Tliink not my silence fbrfrotfulneti, 
or lliat my lovo ig t> duiiib ns my paper* : thoueh bu»ine«*ei 
may nlop my hand, yet my hoarl, a mach botttr moniW, U 
nlwayg with you, nnd, which ii more, witli our good tnd 
frrnrmus God ine««saiilly bcgipng wniio ease of your paini, 
U'ilh that carnestiieu llml lici^mcs your griaC*, oiul my l<n'». 
God. who Imowi ami sees tliin writinii, knnwa aliKi my Mlidi- 
irt[; him ha* been much, and my tvait many for you ; judge 
me, then, by those waters, anil not by my ink, and then you 
shall justly value 

Your rnnat truly, 

MuHl hcurtijy, ' 

Affectionate brother and tenant, I 

DtftmLtrS, )630, Trin. C^tl. GSORCH UKRaEHT. 



And the rnninlnlinnH nihln-twi-d ( 
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•o are earthly troubles compared to heavenly joyi ; therefbn 
if either age or sickness lead you to those joys, eonsider whi 
advantag:e you have over youth and health, who are now i 
near those true comforts. Your last letter gave me earthl 
. preferment, and, I hope, kept heavenly for yourself. Bu 
would you divide and choose too? Our CoUege customc 
allow not tliat ; and I should account myself most happy 
I might change with you : for I have always observed th 
tbrvad of life to be like other threads, or skeins of silk, AiU c 
snarles and incumbrances. Happy is he, whose bottom i 
wound upb and laid ready for work in the new Jerusalem. Fo 
myseIC dear mother, I always feared sickness more than death 
because sickness hath made me unable to perform those office 
for which I came into the world, and must yet be kept in a 
but you are freed fW>m that fear, who have already abundantl 
discharged that part, having both ordered your family, and s 
brought up your children, that tliey have attained to the ycai 
of discretion and competent maintenance ; so that now, if tlte 
do not well, tlie fault cannot be charged on you, whose exampl 
I , and care of them will justify you both to the world and you 

- own conscience ; insomuch, that whether you turn your thought 
on the life past, or on the joys that are to come, you have stronj 
I preservations against all disquiet. And for temporal aiHictioni 

I beseech you consider, all that can happen to you are eithe 
afflictions of estate, or body, or mind. For those of estate, o 
wluU poor regard ought they to be, since, if we have riches, w 
are commanded to give them away ? So that the best uie o 
them is, having, not to have them. But, perhaps, being abort 
the common people, our credit and estimation call on us to liv 
in a more s|^endid fashion. But, O GodI how easfly is ths 
answered, when we eonsider that the blessings in the Hoi; 
Scripture are never given to the rich, but to the poor. I neve 
find ' Blessed be the rich; or * Blessed be the noble ;* but BletMi 
h€ ike Mfcifc, and Ble$$ed b€ ike poor, and Bleued be ik 
i mmtmen^ fifr ikey ekali ite eamforied. And yet, O God 

I I most carry themselves so^ as if they not only not desired* bui 

I ' even foared» to be blest. And for afflictions of the body, deai 

/ / 
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leen burnt by thousands, and hare endured tuck Olher lor- 
ure*, ae Ihc very mention of ihcm mijilil l>c(;et aniRwment: 
lul their liery IriaU have had nn end ; and ytmn (tchirb, ptaiMd 
>e God, nre Ipsb) are not like to conlinuc Ion);. I beseerh yau, 
tt Huch thoughts ts these moderate your present fear and 
(orraw ; and know that if any of yours should prove a Goliali- 
ike trouble, yet you may say nith Di\ id. Thai God, who de- 
'icered me out of the patri of the Lion and Ike Bear, aill 
ite deliver me out of the hand* of this uneireumtUed Phi- 
'itline. Lastly, for those alllictions of the bouI : eonsidcr thai 
Uod intends that to be di a sacred temple for himself lo dwell 
n, and will not allow any room (here for such an inmat* as 
.lief, or allow that any sadness shall be his rompotitor. And, 
ibove all, if any care of future Ihin|;s molest you, remember 
iMse admirable words of the Psalmist : CatI Ihy rare an the 
lard, and he shall nourish thee. (I'salm Liv.) To which join 
hat of St. Peter: Casting all your tare Hjmn llim, for he 
•arrlhfaryou. (] Pet.,eh.T.ver. 7.) AVhnt an ailmirablo thing 
t is. that God nuts his shoulder to our burden, and « 
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the University conferred on them the degree of M.i 
On this occasion Herbert delivered a Latin speech, a 
laudatory and uninteresting as orations of that kin 
osoally are*. 

The death of Dr. Parry, Bishop of St Asaph, in th 
September of 1623, enabled the King to reward th 
merits of Herbert with the sinecure formerly given b 
Elizabeth to Sir Philip Sidney, and worth one hnndre 
and twenty pounds per annum t* During Herbert* 
absence from Cambridge, the duties of orator were pa 
formed by his friend, Mr. Thomdike, a fellow of Trinit] 
Bishop Heber, in his life of Jeremy Taylor, professes hi 
ignorance of Thomdike. But Bishop Taylor mention 
him in a letter to Evelyn, dated June 4, 1 659 ; and Di 
i Hammond alludes to him in one of the Nineteen Letter 

published by Francis Peck. He also assisted Di 
Walton in the edition of the Polyglot Bible. 

In one of his visits to Cambridge, James was accom 
panied by Lord Bacon and Bishop Andrews, both o 

* Cole*t MS. Coll. The npeech u prioied amonf Tr— Cfpici i 
ill Um Latio Orations pronouDced al Cambridge, 1623. 

t Herbert alio gratified James by some LaliD E^gramiactiMt Andiv 
Melville, the leMer of the Scottish Anti-Episrcpal party. Malvill 
wrote the foUowiogYenes against the " chapei omameois:'' — 

Quod dao slant libri cUusi Anglis ^Jtnk in ArA, 

Lamina caca duo, pollubra sicca ouo— 
An clausum cscumq: Dei tenet Anglia cultna 

Lumine c«ca suo, sorde sepulta sual 
Romano et ritu dam regalem instruit Aram, 
Purpnream pingit, luxurioea lupam. 
Mr. George llerbert, of Trinity College, in Cambridae, says Follei 
made a most ingenious retortion of this McxMti^A, which as yet, all mi 
i if industry cannot recover. Yet it much contenteth me that I am certain!: 

1 \ informed that the posthume remains (shavings of gold are carefell] 

! to be kept) of that not less pious, than witty, vrriter, are shortly to bi 

(p«t forth into print.— CAerr* Hitimrjf. p. 70, book 10. foKo, 165ft. 
Herbert*s NtmMimi were publisbed m 1658, containing tbe Covnir] 
Panon. Jtienlu Ptudentium, Prayer before and after Sermon, Epistle M 
Ferrar, Selected Apothegms, and two Lmin voemia LaH. uam.x^ 
Mt to Doom* 



SM 

whom embraced the gpportaai^ to ftm n Hqadrt- 
aoce with Herbert. WiUoa coaU hun no wMmOtftK 
■ffirming that Bacon pemitted ixme at Ua wka M te 
printed nntil they bad ncdred the lanettaB flf EtebvCt 
but he maoifeated hla respect fnr the poet'i knnfai^ bj 
leqnesting bis aaaiatance in the triiwlalion at Aa 
AdtittneemaU ^ Ltaiumg, 

The hiatorr of thia work ia rather ringnlar. It wm 
originall; pobliabed in En|^iah in 1C0&, and 
very eari; czpreaaed a wiah to have it r 
Latin, tlut it might become a " dtlien of the waaU." 
With thia view he wrote to Dr. Playfer, the Marpzat 
Vnknot of Kvinity, meationing hla labonra in tiwaa 
curiona terms. " Since I have only taken tipon nic to 
ring a bell to call othtr wiu togcthrr (which i 
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^ a freshman of Trinity, having resided only two or thr 
days. Hackety who was elected with him, after praisii 
the eloquence with which Williams, the fiitare arc! 
bishop, had etilogized the merits of the departed schob 
informs os, that it was the second day on which ** 1 
had wome his purple gown.** 

Writing many years after to the Bishop of Winche 
ter. Lord Bacon speaks with evident satisfaction < 
having procured a translation of his book 'Mnto tl 
general language." The version was performed, accorc 
ing to Archbishop Tenison, "by Mr. Herbert, and son 
others who were esteemed masters in the Roman el( 
quence.** The names of Ben Jonson, and Hobbes, tl 
philosopher, deserve particular notice. The beautift 
enthusiafmi with which the poet vindicated his nob! 
friend, in the hour of his sorrow and misfortune, mui 
alwajTS do honour to the memory of both. 

Hobbes was an especial favourite with Lord Bacoi 

who delighted in his conversation, and always availe 

.1 himself of his aid to "set down his thoughts,** whe 

sauntering along the shady walks of his beautiful par 
at Gorhambury. Hobbes was, in his own day, brande 
with the charge of atheism; but his friend Aubrr 
endeavoured to remove the odium from his memory, b; 
declaring that he received the sacrament when lying, a 
he thought, upon the bed of death. Yet it must b 
conceded that the author of the Leviatkam was a moi 
reckless and daring writer upon theology, advandoj 

i with a regardless step into the sacred precincts of th 

holy temple. That he was sincere in his efforts to pro 

i mote the happiness of mankind, without any intcntioi 

of depreciating true religion, the careful reader of hi 

I' works will not entirely refuse to admit He fiQc 
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whew the wisest must always fail — in making resaon 
the touchstone of divinity. 

After undergoing the supervision of Lord Bacon, the 
translation was published with the title of De Dignitale 
el Jugmenlif Scifntianm. Of the contents of the book it 
would be idle, in this place, to attempt even a sketch, 
Itut I cannot pass over in silence a name which the 
world will not willingly let die. In an age of bit^raphjr, 
it is somewhat strange that, a full and accurate life of 
Bacon should still be wanting. 

The conclusion of the fifteenth century, and the coin- 
menccmetit of the sixteenth, were marked by many 
momentous changes. The discovery of printing, to use 
the words of Dcgerando, had opened a new world to tlie 
wondering eyes of the student*. It was Ilie era of the 
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That be wrote in decided opposition to the domini 
opinions of the age may be seen from the manner 
which he commits his Novum Orgmmm to the '' bosom 
his University;*' expressing a hope that "they be i 
troabled because the way in which he walks is ne^ 
and attempting to palliate the revolation he was conscic 
of introdocing into the old realms of science, by asse 
ing such changes to be inevitable in the course of yea 
And he boldly lays the axe to the academic prejudic 
by declaring implicit faith to be only due to the Wc 
of God, and experience. 

Considered only with reference to his literary men 
Lord Bacon stands eminent among the most celebrat 
writers of his age. He clothes every topic with a ric 
ness of diction, and illustrates it with a fertility of fan< 
I equalled only by some of his contemporaries. I 

habits were those of a poet, and imparted a kindr 
splendour to his imagination. It was his custom to ha 
music in an adjoining room while he meditated ; and 
e%'ery meal his table was strewed with sweet herbs ai 
flowers, which, he said, refreshed his spirits and memoi 
He adorned his domain with the rarest trees, and t 
most precious birds from foreign lands. The aviary 
York-House cost him three hundred pounds. T 
; splenetic Wilson says, that in many things he sought 

I — be admired rather than understood ; but he revived ti 

spirit of a beautiful and decaying philosophy, ai 
brought Minerva amongst us once more, with the gird 
of Venus in her bosom. 

The Chancellor was very intimate with Sir Jol 
Danvers, in whose garden at Chelsea he took grc 
delight, and where he may have occasionally met o^ 
poet One day, after walking some time in this ^g^ 
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With Ladjr Danven, he fell down in a nraon, and when 
hr was partiaUjr ncovetti hf tlie application of ratnm> 
tivcR, he pleauntlf observed — "Madam, I am m fti 
foolmaM," Hia ateem tor Herbert Menu to hMVC 
riix.-nc4 into a geanjae fiiendahip ; in 1C25 be dedicated 
11) him a tnuulation of a few Faalma in theae affectionate 



To HI9 TiBY ooOD rtt-iMno, Ha. GioROB Haasaar. 

The pun* thnt it pleased you to taka about mim of taf 
writingi, I »nnM furget, which did put tne in mindlodadieato' 
In you this poor exeicjae oT ny licknett. BMides, it brinft nf 
manner for dedications to chooie those that I hold inoat fit br 
the ttn^ument, I thought tlwt in respect of divinity, whereof tba 
one i» the matter, and the other the ctyle of thia little writing. 
1 eouM not make belter choioe. So, with lignifleatioa of mj 
love ind Mknowledt^mont, I ever rest 

Your affectionate friend. 
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Still sounded in his ears, and his biographer represents 

him to have undergone many conflicts with himself, 

whether he should return to the ''painted pleasures of 

a court life/* or again devote his time to the study of 

divinity. It had been his mother*s constant desire to 

see him in the church, and her prayers were soon to be 

accomplished. Still hesitating, he came to London and 

consulted a " court friend/' who dissuaded him from 

entering the church, by flattering his vanity with the 

illusive honours which his birth and popularity put 

within his reach. But the film was purged from his 

eyes, and he beheld the worthlessness of the prizes he had 

before coveted. He repelled the attempts to undervalue 

the dignity of the priesthood. " It hath been formeriy 

adjudged,*' he said, " that the domestic servants of the 

King of heaven should be of the noblest families on 

earth ; and tho jgh the iniquity of late times hath made 

I clergymen meanly valued, and the sacred name of 

> ' Priest contemptible ; yet I will labour to make it 

'l honourable, by consecrating all my learning and all my 

poor abilities to advance the glory of that God who gave 

,1 them, knowing that I can never do too much for him, 

it that hath done so much for me as to make me a Chris- 

I tian. I will labour to be like my Saviour, by making 

i humility lovely in the sight of all men, and by following 

{ the merciful and meek example of my dear Jesus.** 

He appears to have written the Quip while smarting 
under the ridicule' of some fiuhionable acquaintance. 
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The merry world did on a day 
With his train-bands and mates agret 
To meet together where I lay* 
And all in sport to Jeer at bm. 
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First Beauty crept into a rate. 
Which when I pliukt not. Sir, wid ib^ 
Tell me, I pni]>> wboM handi ara thoM? 
But Thou ibalt uuwor. Lord, br me. 

Then Hoiwy came. Mid chinking still. 

What tuiw ii Ibia, poor man ? wid be ; 

I heard in muaio you had akiU — 

But Thou ihalt antwer. Lord, tat me. 

Then came brvve Gloiy puffing hj 

In ailka that trhiitled ; who but he 1 

He aciice allow'd me half an eye. 

But Thou ihalt anawer. Lord, for me. 
:hia jrear he wu ordained a Deacxin, but the " day 
or by whom," Walton was unable to discover, 
e 15th of July, 1626, he vaa made Prebendary of 
aa Ecclesia, in the Diocese of Lincoln, by Biahop 
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weak body and empty pnrae, should be able to boil 
churches. Herbert is stated to have desired one day t 
consider his mother's advice, and on seeing her tl 
second time, he entreated her ** that she would, at tl 
age of thirty-three, allow him to become an undutifi 
son ; for he had made a vow to Goi!, that if he wei 
able, he would rebuild that church.*' 

So sweet and filial a spirit, united to such calm fixec 
ness of purpose, might have prevailed on a more detei 
mined opponent. Lady Danvers subscribed herself, an 
prevailed upon the Earl of Pembroke to give 50/., whic 
he was induced to increase to 1(K)/., by " a witty an 
'persuasive letter** of Herbert The Duke of Leno: 
Sir Henry Herbert, Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, and M: 
Arthur Woodnot were among the list of benefactors. 

Leighton church gradually rose from its ruins beneat 
the unwearied assiduity of the workmen, whom Herbei 
cheered by his presence. Walton was misinformec 
when he said that the "workmanship was a costl 
mosaic,** and that Herbert lived to see it wainscotec 
for in 1795 no traces of cither were to be seen*. Th 
builders primary object was simplicity. There were n 
conmiunion-rails, but three steps conducted to the altai 
The windows were large and handsome, and omamente 
with some fragments of painted glass. The seats an 
pews were of oak, without any ornaments, showing th 
founder*s wish to make no distinction between the ric 
and poor. The reading-desk and pulpit were place 
near each other, and were of an equal height; fo 
Herbert often said, ** that they should neither have < 
precedency or a priority of the other } but that praye 
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* Set W9kmi% Urn, by Zoveh, p. 306. 
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and preaching, being equsDj uaefol, might agree like 
brethren, and have an eqoal hoooor and eatimatioa." 
In 1 795 the church had again fallen into partial inln. 

Before we leave Herbert with hia Prebend, aomething 
fihould be said of its monificent donor. A Life of Arch- 
bishop Williams, alike free ^m the adulation of Hacket *, 
■nd the malignitf of Wilmn, haa long been a dcsidcra- 
turn in oar Ecclesiastical Biography. In the gorseooa- 
ncBH (if his character, he may be thought to resemble 
ihc magnificent Wolncy : throughout his life he was a 
generous palrnii of learning. Trinity College jiartook 
lately of his liberality. Hacket enumerates ten indi- 
viduals gathered out of that society alone. Dr. Simson, 
the author of the Chronnlngy, who had lii«n Ilackct's 
tutor, Dr. Meredith, James Duport, the must elegant 
Grecian of his age, H. Thomdikc, Dr. Crcichton, Dr. 
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■it by candle-light** Hera he ranained till right oi 
r nine o'clock, when his duties as Speaker called him to 

the House of Lords. His public occupations were rarely 
ended before the evening, and the greater portion of 
the night he devoted to his private studies. Hacket 
tells us he seldom retired to rest before three o'clock, 
and was ready to resume his employments at seven. 
Rrom his political life truth might gather many shadows 
fortius picture, but on that painful passage in his 
history, it is not necessary for me to dwell. I would 
rather remember him as the friend of Herbert, than the 
enemy of Laud. 

In the April of 1626 Lord Bacon died, and Herbert 
wrote an Epigram on the event 



lit ObITUM IlfCOMPARABILU FrANCUCI ViCECOlllTIS 

! ' Sancti Albani, Baronis Vbrulamii. 

Diun kmgi lentiq; gemis tub pondera morbi, 
Atq; h»ret dubio tabida vita pede; 

Quid Toluit prudent fatum jam lentio tandem. 
Constat Aprile uno te potuiisa mori : 

Ut flos hine lacrymis, illine Philomela quenlit 
Deducant linguae fbnera tola tius. 

These pretty conceits were not worthy of the poet or 
his friend. Upon the private life of Bacon, no admirer 
of his works will love to linger. We scarcely recognise 
— the antagonist of Aristotle in the parasite of Vllliert. 

The philosopher's letters to that profligate courtier are 
replete with the most ingenious syoq;>hancy$ and hit 
treatment of his early patron. Lord Essex, has left s 
doud upon his memory which his fiune cannot disperse. 
J [ But under whatever aspect we view him, in the seasoa 

I , I of prospe ri ty, the honoured servant of his sovereigpu or 

j inthe^'aolitudie 6t fmnAar «A xsn&n ^^» ^ ^i^^*^^ 

/ 



Ml 

his fortaM V hia life fi flin of pnnftit yak ■hlMJf'j 
instmctkn. It teardm M that bd gnla^ klMMr/ 
mighty, no BcqnirancDti, however Tnted, «fll te |«^' 
doctive of any leil or hidiig benefit to thair paaaMFJ 
nolcH tempered hf iMae, md dincted bf id%hM. 

Tbe death of Suon «u ipeeday fbllmd bf ■ ftr 
severer bereavement Lftdy Danvcrs died Id US??; her 
health h&d been declining for ecverol years, having never 
perfectly recovered ^m the effects of the illness, during 
which Herbert addressed to herlhe beautiful letterprinted . 
in a fonner page. Her funeral acnnon was preached 
by Dr. Donne, with whom she became acquainted 
while residing at Oxford with her eldest son, and who 
had before celebrated her virtues in one of his poems : — 

Nor Bpring. nor iuminer beauty has such grace, 

Ai I havB seen in an autumnal face. 
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he removed, for change of air, to the house of his brother 
Hemy, at Woodford, in Essex. Sir Hemy Herbert, 
who had imbibed the graces of a courier at Pkuris, was 
Gentleman of the King's Pilvy Chamber, and Master 
of the Revels. At Woodford our poet remained twelve 
j| months. The lines in his poem entitled AJUetkn may 

have been written while at this place. 



At fint thou gav ft me milk and sweetness, 

I had my wish and way ; 
My days were strewn with flowers and happiness. 

There was no month but May : 
But with my years, sorrow did twist and grow, 

— * SicknoM clave my bones. 

Consuming agues dwell in every vein. 



In the hope of escaping from the consumptive sym- 
ptoms that still threatened him, he visited Dauntsey, in 
I Wilts, the seat of his relative, the Earl of Danby, who 

entertained a sincere regard for the poet The '' choice 
air," aided by exercise and rural amusements, improved 
his health, and the long-cherished intention of devoting 
himself to the ministry was renewed in his heart His 
singular marriage hastened this desired event Between 
Herbert and Mr. Charles Danvers, of Sainton, an intimate 
friendship had subsisted for several years, and Bir. 
Danvers had been frequently heard to express a wish 
that he would marry any one of his nine daughters, but 
particularly Jane, who was her father's favourite. 
Nothing so much disposes us to admire an individual as 
the praises of those we love, and it must have been from 
this cause that Jane Danvers ** became so much a 
Platonic as to fall in love with Mr. Herbert unieen." 
TUs romantic hiddent happened fortunately for their 
unioo, for when Herbert arrived at Daantaet^^^^i^c^ 



wu no rooK. The Invcn were, liowcrcr, introduced to 
each other by the kind ofliccs of their friends, iiad Jane 
Diinverft " change*! Iicr name into Herbert, tlic third 
day" after the first interview. This Imly was a kins- 
woman of Auhiry, who eays, she wns " a hindfomc 
bona-roba and generoee." Bona-ruba wn« one of the 
worthy anti((uary'6 choicest phrases, and lie ajijilied it to 
the lovely Venctio Stanley, whnse charms have been 
prcdervcd by the pencil nf Vandyke, and llie pen of Ben 
Jonson. 

In the April nf 1 G30, Herbert was suddenly de|irivcd. 
by deaUi, of his kind relation, William Karl of I'umbroke, 
The name of tliis nobleman is cmbalmcil in the el<H|uent 
sketch of Clarendim, and lias Inng iKcn associated with 
oil that is honourable in the jMietieal history of the reign 
nf James tiic First. He woa an infant when his uncle. 
Sir Philip Sidney, died i b\it the groves of Penshurst 
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broke Hall. Heri)ert bad gazed on faoea wbose lustre 
'baa not yet faded into tbe common day. At Cbrist'a 
tbere was Milton, tbe ''Lady of bis college*/' tbe 
courtly Fansbaw, tbe translator of tbe PoMtwr FIdo, was 
a member of Jesus; Jeremy Taylor, tben a beautiful 
3routb, was a poor Sixer of Catus ; Herrick enlivened St. 
Jobn's witb bis festivity and wit ; Giles Fletcber was at 
TVinity, and bis brotber Pbineas at King's ; tbe names 
of tbe celebrated Calamy, and tbe bistorian Fuller, even 
in bis boybood a [NPodigy of learning ) and Mede, tbe 
profoundest Scripture critic of tbe age | and many more 
migbt be added to tbe list 

Herbert's friends were not unmindful of bis interest, 
and on tbe promotion of Dr. Curie from tbe rectory of 
Bemerton to tbe Bisbopric of Batb and Wells, Pbilip, 
Earl of Pembroke, to wbom Herbert was Cbf^laint* 
requested tbe King to ''bestow tbe living upon bis 
kinsman." " Most willingly to Mr. Herbert, if it be 
wortby of bis acceptance," was tbe monarcb's answer. 
We know tbat, in tbe subsequent imprisonment of tbe 
King, tbe poems of Herbert were bis constant compa- 
nions; tbese, witb tbe Bible and two or tbreeotber books, 
constituted bis library. We may believe, tberefore, tbat 
be was already aware of tbe poet's piety and wortb. 

Ibis occurred about tbree montbs after bis marriage. 
But Herbert, wbo, like bis friend Dr. Donne, was pain- 
fuDy alive to tbe deep responsibility of tbe duties be was 
about to take upon bim, bad almost determined to 
decline tbe "priestbood and tbat living;" wben bis old 
and dear fiiend, Mr. Woodnot, came to see bim at Sainton, 
wbcre be was staying witb bis wife's rdatkms, and they 
went together to thank Lord Pembfoke for tbe presen* 

•8#calMta«Des«iiaWViMci« \W^«v- 
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latjon. The King was then on a visit to the Earl at 
Vr'iltAD, attended by a namerons retinue, among whom 
was Dr. Laud, who, on bearing the scruples of ^Herbert, 
■' did BO convince him," says Walton, " that the refusal 
iif the living was a sin, that a tailor was sent for from 
Salisbury to Wilton to take measure, and make him 
canonical clothes against the next day, which the tailor 
(lid. " Prom this anecdote we discover that a distinctioa 
of dress was not deemed requisite in persons admitted to 
Di'acon'a orders, for Herhert, though made Deacon ia . 
1 626, had hitherto worn his sword and ailk clothes. 

Being habited in his new dress, he went with his pre- 
sentation to the learned Dr. Davenant, then Bishop of 
Salisbury, who gave him immediate institution. Dr. 
Davenant had been Lady Margaret's Professor of 
Divinity, and President of Queen's College, while 
Herbert was at Cambridge 
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Bainton, and when he had saluted her, he said, '' Yon 
are now a minister*! wife, and must so far forget yooi 
father's house, as not to claim a precedence of any o( 
your parishioners." In the ComUry Partwt he has leA 
a pictoire of a clergyman's wife. " If he he married, the 
choice of his wife was made rather by his ear than hii 
eye ; his judgment, not his aflection, found out a fit wift 
for him ^ whose humble and liberal disposition he pre- 
ferred before beauty, virtue, and honour." Some d 
these traits were, perhaps, taken from the character d 
his own companion, who gained, we are informed by 
Walton, " an unfeigned love, and a serviceable resped 
from all that conversed with her $ and their love fbl« 
lowed her in all places, as inseparably as shadows foUom 
substances in sunshine." 

He remained only a short time at Sainton, and then 
returned to Bemerton. The old parsonage, through the 
neglect of the late incumbent, was very ruinous ; and 
Herbert, we learn from Aubrey, built a very handsome 
house, and made a good garden and walks for the 
minister. A sketch of the parsonage, as it then 
stood, was communicated by Archdeacon Coxe to Mr. 
Major for his edition of Walttmi Lwet in 1825. The 
house now retains few of its original features ; a littk 
bedchamber, and one or two Mullion windows onlj 
remain ; but until a comparatively recent period, the 
garden continued in the state it had been left in by the 
poet The village of Bemerton, which Aubrey calls i 
" pitiful little chapel of ease to Foughkston," was, is 
later years, the secluded abode of the amiable John 
Nonris, whose ne^^ected compoaitioDS ^ow with the 
purest fervour of the Christian phikoc^hor. 

We are now arrived at the most ddightful epoch d 
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llcrbort's life, when the coarticr, the poet, nd the 
!>cholar, became the lowUert BerrBnt of the altv of hn 
GimI. He did not come to offer onto heftven the pan- 
l^ic thoughts of an exhanxted intellect, or the wild 
fnncim of on excited iiBagioation ; hie ch<Hce vaa the 
result of much mental deliberation, assiBted hf grace 
and direction from above. He was acquainted with the 
" ways of learning," and " the quick returns of conitesj 
and wit," yet he could say, with sincerity and tenth, 
" I love Thee." He knew 

— The ways ttt plcnsure, the i«mt strains 

Hie lulling!^ and the rclislica of it. 

The proposilions of hot blood and brains ; 

Wbat niirlli and music mean ; wbat love and wit 

Have done these twenty hundred years and more. 

The Peart. 






ily sought to be guided through the 
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Only « iwaet tnd Tirtuoiis Malt 
Like leason d timber, never gives ; 
But, though the whole world tumi to eoel. 

Then chiefly lives. 

The last stanza sinks into affectation^ but still tfa 
immortality of Virtue is a noble idea. 

To impress more deeply on his mind the duties of 
Christian pastor, he composed the Cmmiry Parsam, whic 
was publi^ed after his death by Barnabas Oley. Wit 
this little book, so simple in its style, and yet s 
toaching in the affection of its exhortations, many c 
my readers are acquainted. It was the transcript c 
pure and gentle feelings, and reflects in every page th 
meekness and humility of the writer ) it may be trul; 
said to breathe of the ''flovrers in cottage windows, 
for among their humble occupants its author loved t 
dwell, cheering them in sorrow and sickness, and eve 
ready with a brotherly hand to dry the tears from tbd 
eyes. This slight volume leads us to regret the loss o 
his other proee writings. In a great measure free firon 
the affectation of his poetry, it is at once simple and yc 
powerful, not laboured, yet elegant, and above al 
earnest and sincere. He is not witty, nor learned 
nor eloquent, but holy; all his words, to use his owi 
phrase, were seasoned and dipped in his heart befoi^ 
they were uttered by his lips. With hhn nothing i 
common, or insignificant, that bears any relation ti 
the Almighty; if it bad ''the honour of that name, i 
grew great instantly *.'* 

Herbert's first sermon is said by Walton to have bea 
delivered "after a most florid manner;*' but at the con 
cfaiskm he informed the congregation of his faitealioQ ti 
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be in future more plain and practical, a promise to 
which he faithfully adhered. In all hia subsequent 
sermons — alas, too few! — the texts were constantly se- 
lected from the Gospel for the day ; and on the after- 
iiimn of each Sunday, he devoted half an hour, after 
the reading of the second lesson, to catechizing the cnn- 
p^gation. Like the excellent Archbishop Usher, he 
attached great importance to this examination : he 
thought that religion ought to occupy a portion of 
every day, and it was his constant practice to perform 
(he service of the Church twice a-day, at the hoars of 
ten and four, in the chapel adjoining his house. Hia 
wife and the other members of his family were alwaya 
present, and several of the neighbouring gentry were 
frequent attendants. Few of his own flock were ever 
absent, and many of his poorer parishioners " would let 
their plough rest" when his bell invited to prayer; and. 
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Cathedral, observiiig that the time spent in fnrayer an 
aolemn musie elevated his sool, and was hia heaven o 
earth. He has expressed this feeling in a poenif caDc 
Ckmtk Musie.— 

Sweetest of sweets, I thank you ; when dbpieasore 
Did through my hody wound my mind. 

You took me thenoe, and in your house of pleasnis 
A dainty fedging me assign'd. 

Now I in you without a body move. 

Rising and falling with your wings. 
We both together sweetly live and love. 

Yet say sometimes, ""God help poor Kings!** 

Comfort III die; for, if you post from me. 

Sure I shall do so and much more : 
But if I travel in your company. 

You know tho way to heaven's door. 

The evenings of the days on which he visited tl 
Cathedral, he frequently spent at a private mnsic-mee 
ing in the same city, a custom he justified by sayiuj 
that religion does not banish mirth, but only moderate 
and sets rules to it 

Walton relates an anecdote of one of these walks i 
Salisbury. When Herbert was some way on his joume 
he overtook a poor man, standing by a '' poorer horse 
that had fidlen down beneath too heavy a burden; an 
seeing the distress of one, and the suffering of the othc 
he put off his canonical dress, and helped the man 
unload, and afterward to reload the horse, and tb 
giving him money to refresh himself and the animi 
departed, at the same time telling him that if he lovi 
himself he shoold be merciful to his beast This inc 
dent afforded a subject to the Royal Academica 
Cooper, for an intereatini; deiiQDu 
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Donne's intimacy with Hobert'i mother hu been 
ftlvcndy noUi^, nnd he entertained an cquul rc^ud fi>r 
ilic i)i>ct This sympatliy was " maintained by many 
sacrcit I'ndcanncnts." Not long before Dinme's death, 
" he caused to be drawn a ligure o( the body nf Christ, 
I'Xtended upon an anchor," the embloin of hu|>e, Many 
iif these figures were minutely engraved on lieliotropee, 
lallcd by tlie jewellers, from their peculiar colour, blood- 
!-tiincs, and being set in gold, under the fonn of seals 9r 
rings, were sent to Bome of l)is friends as tokens of bis 
I'steem. Among these were the learned Sir Henry 
Wotton, the cli»quent Bishop Hall, Dr. Duppa, Dr. 
iknry King, Bishop of Chichester, and Geoi^e Herbert, 
In \vhoni the gift was arcompanied by some versci, full 
of aS'ectiouatc piety ond interest in hia welfare. An 
engraving of one of the seals, traditionally banded 
ilentical one belonging to Herbert, was 
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considered his applause the guarantee of future fan 
and was fond of repeating that passage in the GsAnf— 



And in one plaoe lay 



Feathers and dust, to day* and yesterday ^ 

versification is modulated with no art^ and t 
> location of the words is often careless and inconm 

but some of his strains have a depth of meaning, and 
•olemnity of thought, not found in his smoother riva 
A Hymn, composed on a sick-bed, presents a fine qw 
men of his manner: — 

To God tmi Fatmie. 

Wilt Thou ibrgive that sin which I begun. 
Which was my tin, though it was done belbrs ? 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin through which I run. 
And do run atill, though still I do deplore? 

When Tnou hast done, thou hast not done. 

For I have more. 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Othen to tin* and made my tin their door? 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I did ahun, 
A year or two, but wailow*d in a score ? 

When Thou hast done. Thou hast not done. 

Fori have more. 

I have a sin of fear, that when l*ve spun 
My last thread I ihall perish on the shore ; 

But swear by Thysdf, that at my death Thy sun 
SbaU shine as he shines now, and heretofore ; 

And having done that. Thou hast done— 

I fear no more. 

This Hymn was set to ** a most grave and solen 
tune,** and he delighted to hear it sung to the organ 1 

• This saeedols ii told oa Um satliority el DnuBBMod el HtwtlMi 
dsa, b«t iIm liass rslcrrsd to srs priatod Itob iIm sdition el Dooa 
FssiM ia leSO. Pniwsod, ^aotsic, ptriisps, Itob BsaMTV wri 
tiMB tills, " Dmi s«iiiilkan4iwscilQKi^^^«M^^ 
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iristers of St, Fanl's, at the eTeaing sendee, 
erbert, he was aa ardent admirer of Sacred 
and was wont to exclaim, " O, the power of 
music." From Donne's Holj Sonnets, one 
may be oSercd. The thought on Death ia not 
ly of the bard who knelt at " the footstool of the 
of Days. " 

ih bu not proud, though some have called thee 

bty and dreadful, for thou art not so, 

those whom thou think'sl tbou do&I oveithrow, 

Dol, poor Death, nor yet cnnst tbou kill me ; 

n rest and sleep, which but thy pirturei be, 

:b plcosm^ then from thee, much more roust Bow; 

i soonest our best men with thee do go, 

t of their bones, and souls' delivery. 

u art slave to fate, cbanec, kings, and desperate neo, 

; dost Kith poison, war, and sickness, dwell ; 

, TMDDV. or charms, can make ua slcee as well. 
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twice a-day in his chapd^ until prevailed on by tb 
importimities of his wife to confide tlie duty to hii 
Curate, Mr. BoetodL About a month before his death 
Mr. N. Ferrar, whom I believe he had not met sino 
their separation at Cambridge, sent Mr. Edmund Dunooi 
to inquire after his health, and to assure him of hi 
prayers*. When Mr. Duncon entered the room. Her 
bert was lying on the bed quite exhausted, but tuminf 
to him he said, '' I see by your habit that you are ( 
1 Priest, and I desire you to pray with me.*' When Mi 

Duncon asked what prayers he would prefer, he replied 
''O, Sir, the prayers of my mother, the Church o 
En^and} ho other prayers are equal to them.'* E 
was, however, too wade to hear m<»e than the Litan} 
Mr. Duncon remained at Bemerton three weeks, wha 
his place was supplied by one of Herbert's dearei 
friends, Mr. A. Woodnot; who declared, after tb 
lapse of well-nigh forty years, that the patience an 
resignation of the sufferer were fresh in his memory. 

Walton's narrative of the last days of the poet i 
exceedingly pathetic On the Sunday preceding hi 
death, he ciJled for his lute, and played and sung 
verse from his poem named AoMfay. Thus he cos 
tinned meditating, and praying, and rejoicing, until k 
On the morning of that melancholy day, li 
to Mr.lYoodnot: "My dear friend, I am sorry 
have nothing to present to my merciful God, but si 
and miseryi but the first is pardoned, and a few hom 

• «« Ob Friday (date Dol iMDtioBcd), Mr. MapleloA bftmibt «■ w« 
thatMr.Harbcftwainid lo be put iMpt of rteovtry, wluck wai f« 



aiia i an aem to m, aad to wmck Jm ■ow w, b^Pf a l l oijinlier wmmmmt 
Wt pftnatly, tlMnlBft, mde o«r yttbfie npplieatooa ibr bit Mtli 
ia tM woidi aad anaaar Mlewiag.* Tba prayar m pnalid ia ll 
apjwadia to tba Mil of NicbalM Fsnir, ia W w i i iai iU i'i Emi tdm tk 
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kitl now put a period to the brttcr, for I >b*Il niddcalr 
go hence, «id be no more aeea." 

When Mr. Woodnot icminded him of his benefEctkUM 
to Leighton Chnrch, and Ui numbericra acta of prints 
chanty, he only uuwered, "Tbey be good vrarka if tb^ 
be sprinkledwith the blood of ChrutiUid not otherwiw." 

He often converaed with his wife and Mr. Woodnot 
■bout hii approaching diublution. " I now lodk back," ' 
he (aid, " npon the pleaaorea of my life paat, and aee 
the content I hare taken in besnty , in wit, in mnac, 
and pleasant convenation, which are now sll paat bjr 
me like a dream, or a> a ahadow that returns not, and 
■re all now become dead to me, or I to themj and I 
!w, that as my father and generation have done before 
me, Eo I, also, shall now suddenly (with Job) make my 
in the dark. And I praise God I am prepared for 
nowl 
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^ his soul/' says Walton, "seemed to be weary of her 
earthly tabernacle; and this uneasiness became so 
Tisible, that his wife, his three nieces, and Bir. Woodnot, 
'! stood constantly about his bed, beholding him with 

sorrow, and an unwillingness to lose the sight of him, 
which they could not hope to see much longer. As 
they stood thus beholding him, his wife observed him to 
breathe faintly, and with much trouble, and observed 
him to a fall into a sudden agony, which so surprised 
her, that she fell into a sudden passion, and required of 
him to know how he did. To which his answer was, 
that he had poMged a eonjiiet with ki$ latt enemy, mid kU 
fnercomie Ami hy the aimft of hie Maeier, Je$u$. After 
which answer, he looked up and saw his wife and nieces 
weeping to an extremity, and charged them, (f they kved 
him, to withdraw into the negt room, and there pray, every 
one aione, /or him, for nothing hU their lameniaiione coaU 
mahe hie death oncomfortMe.*' 

Being left with Mr. Woodnot and Mr. Bostock, he 
requested the former to look into the cabinet that stood 
in the room, and take out his will} and having obtained 
Mr. Wocdnot*s promise to be his executor for his wife 
and nieces, he said,/ osi aov reatfy to die; and soon after 
added. Lord, foreahe me not, now my etrength/aHeih me: 
hni grant me mereiee/or the merite of my Jeeue. And new, 
Lerdr^Lord, now receiee my eoai; and with these words 
he expired so placidly, that neither of his friends, who 
hung over him, knew of his dqiarture. 

With so much serenity was this Christian poet gathered 
to his fiuhers, ''unspotted of the world, full of alms- 
deeds, fullof humility, and all the cxami^ of a virtuous 
life.** Wherefore, thai, should we wcq) for the pilgrim 
who thus early hi the sununer-timtfsfL^naw^sst^^M^ 
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l] conntry, where thc}r whom he loved were gone before. 


I" 


id where hia beautiful piety taught him to bcliece that 


1 


M mother's arms were lon^ng for her absent son. 




Ithough he was young in years, ho was ridi to 




)od works. 




It ig not growing, like a tree. 


/ 


Id bulk, <loih make mui beltei be. 




A lily of tho day 


1 




I. fairer far in Hay; 


1 




Altl>(ni;;h it fall and die thai nicbt, 






It wu the flon-er and plant of licht. 






Bui JoiftON. 




1 ' 


The flower was only transplanted into ft heavenly 




1 ■ 


irden, where no storm can ever prevail against it*. 






Herbert was buried, according to his own desire, with 






le singing-service for tbe burial of the dead, by the 
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dedare him a gentlemin) far they were all ao meek ai 
obligiiigy that they purchaaed love and reapect from i 
that knew him.'* I may add from Aubrey, that he w 
] of a very fine complexion. The beneroknt txprtm 

ii of hia coimtenance ia known from hia portrait** 

which Spcnaer'a linea on Sir Philip Sidney, may 
q>plied. 

A tweet attiaetire kind of graee, 
A ftill assurance given bj kx>ks» 

Contimial eo mforts in a Aiee» 
The lineaments of Gotpd4iooks. 



mannera oorreqKmded with the aweetneaa of 1 
featnrca. "Hia life/' says hia eldeat brother, ''was mc 
holy and exemplary, insomuch, that abont Salisbni 
where he lived beneficed for many years, he was litl 
less than sainted. He was not exempt from paask 
and chokr, bemg infirmities to which all onr race 
aubject; but that excepted, without reproach in all 1 

I actions.** Anger, we may be assured, coold never kN 

I be the inmate of ao gentle a bosom. 

' His virtnes were active, and adapted to the wants 

hnman lifej in the words of one of onr greatest divim 
when speaking of a departed friend, they form a litl 
volume, which we may constantly carry in our bosoi 
As a aon, he was moat amiable; his tender respect to I 
mother increased with hia yearsj he alleviated her so 
rowa, covered her imperfectiona, and comfarted h 
age. In the diachaige of hia sacred office he w 
diligent and unweariedi every cottage-threahold wi 
fiuniliar to hia feet» and his charity was only boondi 
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by his meuis. The sadness, which he conaidered on<J 
of the most becoming chaiucteristicB of a clergyniaB^ 
WBR in his own case relieved by a decent and aerOMi^ 
mirth; for he said, that nature coald not "bear ever- 
lasting droopings," and that pleasantness of disposition 
was "a great way to do good." The writer of the 
sketch prefixed to his Remains, speaks of his"cou- 
Edentious expense of time, which he ever measured by 
the pulse, that native watch God has set in every one 
of tis. His eminent temperance and frngalityj his 
private fastings ^ his mortifications of the bodyj his 
extemporary exercises at the sight or visit of a chamd- 
bouse, where every bone before the day rises up in 
jndgmcnt against fleshly lost and pride j at the stroke 
of a passing-bell, when ancient charity used, said be, 
to run to church and assist the dying Ciuistian with 
I and tears." He was also scmpnloasly CMcftil 
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ll Herbert's literary talents are not to be estiiiiatedfroi 

his productions. '* God, " he said, '' has broken into n 
stndy, and taken off my chariot- wheels: I have nothix 
worthy of God.** His yonth was devoted to the m 
qoirement of academic praise. In his matoreryear 

ti the allurements of a learned Court, and the prospect i 

fame and honour promised by the favour of the Kinj 
served to distract his mind firom any great pursuit; ao 

j when he entered the Church, he put away all objects i 

worldly ambition, and only sought to prove himself 
true and humble disciple of his Master. His sdudai 
ship was sound and elegant; the freedom and vigov 
of his Latin style were acknowledged by Lord Bacoi 
and Bishop Andrews carried a Greek letter written b 
him in his bosom. We may infer that he was als 
a good mathematician; for in the Graa/ry Panan h 
recommends ''the mathematics as the only wonda 
working knowledge.' 

Of his acquaintance with Italian, he has only left v 
a slight testimony, in the translation of Comaro* 
TVMtfiff on TemperoMee, a work he undertook at "th 
request of a noble personage," and of which he sen 
I a copy, not many months before his death, to a fe^ 

friends who were forming a plan of diet-regulation. Th 
second edition was published at Cambridge, in ld34 
with the Hffiutkmi of Leonard Lessius. 

Km a poet, he once enjoyed a wonderful popularity 
and when Walton wrote, twenty thousand copies of th 
Tew^ had been circulated. The first edition . w^ 
peared at Cambridge in 1633*. The history of thii 
work is beautifuL Having taken leave of Mr. Dunoon 
and intrusted him with a message to *' his brother Fcnir,' 

•U 
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he did, sayi Walton, with w nreet a hamQitf u • 
to exalt bim, bow dovn to Mr. Dnncon, and «itii ■ 
thnughtful and contented look, ny, " Sir, I jamf delhrer 
this little book to my dear brother Fcrrar, aod tell him 
he shall find in it a picture of the many spiritual con- 
flicts that have passed iwtwccD God and my soul, berorv 
1 could subject mine to the will of Jesus, my Master, 
in whose lenice I have now found perfect freedom. 
Desire him to read itj and then, if he can think it may 
turn to the advantage of any poor, dejected soul, let it 
be made public ; if not, let him bum it. For I, and it, 
are less than the least of God's mercies," Hi» poetical 
rharscler has been drawn, with considerable accuracy,- 
by Baxter. This celebrated non-conformist had, in his 
j-Duth, been introduced to the notice of Sir Henry Her- 
t, by whom he was kindly received: but he had not 
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cr panphnses on 'Scripture, exprtaed in verse) u 
when they iwre compoeed, their antlior must have bei 
fieqviently in a higher state "than poetry can confiei 
Yet there is nothing in the Temple to authorize the asse 
tion of a modem critic*, that it is ''a compound 
enthusiasm without sublimity, and conceit without ii 
genuity or imagination.** The pathetic lines on A^ 
; surely demand a more favourable judgment:^ 

If, as a flower doih tpretd and die, 
I Thou woa]d*ft extend me to tome good, 

! Befixe I were bjr ftt)st*t extremity 

Nipt in the bud; 

The sweetneu and the prtite were Thine, 
But the extension and the room. 
Which in Th j garland I should fill, were mine 

At the great doom. 

For as thou doet impart Th j grace. 
The greater ihall our glory be. 
The meatuxe of our joyi is in this place. 

The stuff with Thee. 

Let me not languish, then, and spend 
A life as barren to Thy praise, 
As is the dust to which that life doth tend. 

But with delays. 

All things are busy, only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees. 
Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 
, To water thnse. 

I am no link of thy great diain. 
For aU my company is as a weed ; 
Lord, plaoe me in Thy eomfert, give one strain 

To my poor rsed. 

And these lines npaa Omee are equally plaintive ai 
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oiioui; the thoo^t In the third Mom !• VC17 
ig, ud the coBclnding {viyer ol tike pott It the 
Affecting, &tun the remonbiinM ef tti ipMdjr 

lent:— 

M; stock liM dead, md no incraaie 
Doth mf dull hiubvuliT impron ; 
O. let Thj gTMM, without ceue, 

Drop ftom above I 
If (tin the lun ahould hide hi« hm, 
Th; heuM would but e duogeon prove. 
Thy woriu night't captivet; O, let gnee 

Drop from ahovel 
The dew doth erer; morning M, , 

And fhtll the dew oubtrip Th]t dove 7 
The dew for which grau cannot call. 

Drop from above t 
O come, for Thou dot know the way. 
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Bat time did beekon to the (lowers, end they 
Bj noon meet ennningly did steel ewey 
And wither in my hend. 

j My hend wes next to them, end then my heeit 

li [ I took, without more thinking, in good pert, 

'i I Time's gentle edmoniUon : | 

Who did so sweetly Deeth's sed teste eoofey, 
Meking my mind to smell my Iktel day. 
Yet sug*ring the snspicion. 

Farewell, deer (towers t Sweetly your time ye spent 
Fit while ye lived, for smell end ornament. 

And after death te eures. 
I follow straight, without complaints or grieC 
if my seent bo good, I care not if 

It be as brief as yoois. 



if Of the epithets and individual thoughts that eva 



the work of a tme poet, the TempU affordi 
more specimens than I have apace to enumerate. Bui 
one exquisite verse may be quoted, in which the ap- 
pearance of the Church of God is contrasted with the 
pomps of earth : — 

And when I view abroad both regiments. 

The world's and Thine ; 
Thine dad with simpleness and sad events, 

The other fine, &e. FraOif. 

How the blessed names of those who have suffettd 
and died in defence of our religioa arise to our remem* 
brance, when we read these words! We think of 
Latimer, of Cranmer, and Ridley, and the glorious 
company of sainted martyrs, whom they guided unto 
eternal ^ory. 

The next poem is giren only as an example of the 
medL and Scriptural tone of the autbor*a mind. 



GIOBOk HKBHET. 

UifKiiniiina. 

Lord, make nwcojand tender to ofbnd; 

Ib frioBdihip, flnt I think if th>t agiw 

Which I iDlend. 

Unto tay fiiend'a intent and end 

I voidd not uie B friend u I uie Thee. 

If tnj touch vaj fHend. or hii gooi nim^ 
It ii mj braionr ind mf love to fiM 
HU hluted fame 
From the leut ipot or thought of bUm. ' 
I could not uae • Mend u I uie Thee. 

When that my friend pretendotb to a plaMt 

1 quit my intciett and leave it tne ; 

But when Thy grace 

Sne* for my heart< I Thee displace; 

Nor would I use a friend u I um Thee. 



Yet, can a fhend what Thou bait dene AiUll T 
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M tli&n firee it from the anxieties of thii woild, aiM 
keep it fixed npaa things that are above.** 

The writer would have wished no higher praise, ye 
the extracts I have given may incline the reader to con 
aider the Temple deserving of study, for a better reasoi 
thsn that for tdiich Pope is said frequently to havi 
pcmsed it*. A few of the poems were translated inti 
Latin, and published, with others, by W. Dillinghamt. 

Granger asserts, that the jxiems annexed to tin 
7aii|i& were written by Crashaw; but the translator oi 
the Seepeiio £Heroie eonld never have snbdned hii 
genius to the kvd of the Synagogue. Granger maj 
have been led into error by Crashaw*s lines Om Mr. 
Herbert* e Book, of which he was a warm admirer. So 
John Hawkins, in his edition of Walton's Angler, says 
that Christopher Harvey was the author; but whetha 
he was the same individual who was Rector of Cliftoi 
in Warwickshire, and died in 1663, cannot be detcr< 
mined. The doubt is not worth the solving. 

Herbert's circle of acquaintance embraced some oi 
Ins most eminent contemporaries. It will be suffidenl 
to name Sir Henry Wotton, the friend of Ifflton, Sk 
Henry Goodycre, Dudley, the third Lord North, and 
James Duport. Sir H. Goodyere was the frcqueoi 
correqiondent of Donne, who says, in a letter addressed 
to hhn, ''Mr. George Herbert is here at the receipt d 
your letter, and with service lo you, teUs you that all 
at Uvedall House are weD}.** Lord North was one d 
the most distinguished noblemen of the Court of Jsbmi 
the First) but, having dissipated the larger portion d 
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bis estate, he retired to the conatry, and lived in peni- 
tence, or at least in Eolitude, on the remainder. He 
published a volume of Miecdlanies in 1G4S, nndertbe 
title of A Fomt of Varitlki, containing, among other 
poems, a series of devotions, in imitation of the 119th 
Psalro. In the introduction, he speaks of the " divioest 
Herbert*." 

Mrs, Herbert survived her husband, and " continncd, 
sa>'s Walton, his disconsolate widow about six years, 
bemoaning herself, and complaining that she had lost 
the dcUght of her eyes." Thus she continued, " till cod- 
versation and time had so moderated her sorrows that 
she became the happy wife of Sir Robert Cook, of 
llighnam, in the county of Gloucester. But she never 
forgot to mention the name of Mr. George Herbert, and 
say that name must live in her memory till she put o 
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HABINGTON, VAUGHAN, &c 



William Habington wm bom at HendUp, in Woi 

cestershirey on the 4th or 5th of November, 1605. Hi 

'^ name has derived an historical interest from the in 

ji pnted connexion of his father with the Gnnpowdc 

Ploty some of the agents of which he was accnsed c 

concealing in his house. But this charge rests on ver 

donbtfiil anthority; and Mr. Nash, the author of tb 

History of Woreettenkirt, discovered at Hendlip seven 

letters, written by Habington to his wife and friendi 

declaring his entire ignorance of the conspiracy. Wil 

liam was educated at St Omer's, and afterwards a 

P^ffis. To relieve himself from the solicitations of Um 

Jesuits, who sought to win him to their order, he re* 

turned to England, and finished his studies under tb 

direction of his father, who was a scholar and a man d 

industry. Through the care of his affectionate tutor, 

he ''grew into an accomplished gentleman;*' and al 

j an eariy age married Lucia, daughter of Lord Powis, 

and who is said by Winstanley, to have been a ladj 
of rare endowments and beauty. Habington seems to 
have appreciated his good fortune, and to have taken 
no part in the political tumults which so afflicted hit 
country. The insinuation of Wood, that he '*did rva 
with the times, and was not unknown to Oliver, the 
Usurper/* is refuted by the character of his poetry* 

I and the nature of his creed. There could be no bond 

of unioo between the papist and the puritan. He died 
November 30, ld54*, and was buried in the hniif 
vanh at 
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Time hu dealt I^m harshly with his rhymn than with 
lliose of mon gifi<-d barcls. Hi% pnems have been twice j 
rcpriutcd within a frw years j by Chalmcn, in the Briluk | 
Poets, and scpaniti.-ly, by C. A. Elton, at UriEtol. Mis own \ 
.-ipinion of their mcrita was very humble. They were at 
iirst privately circtilatiMl among bis friends, and the 
press tiftcrwanls bound " together what fancy had scnl- 
icred into mnny loose papers." " Had I slept," he says, 
"in the silence of my acquaintance, and alTcctcd no 
sindy beyond what the cbasc or field allows, poetry had 
then been na srandal upon me, and the love of learning 
au suspicion of ill husbandry. If these lines wont that 
courtship which insinuates itself into the favour of great 
men, best, they partake of my modesty; if satire, to wfn 
applause with the envious multitude, they express my 
L-ontcnt, which maliccth none the fruition of that they - 
esteem happy. The Rreat charm of his writin;^ is thcirij 
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not His obedience moves stiU by diieetum of tbe magistn 

and should conscience infonn him that the command is oiy 

he jiidgeth it ncTcrtheless high treason, bj rebdlion* to m 

good his tenets ; as it were the basest cowardice, by dissimi 

1 tion of religion, to preserve temporal respects. He kn 

human policy but a crooked rule, of aetkm, and, therefore, 

a distrust of his own knowledge, attains it; confounding i 

supernatural illumination, the opinionaled judgment of 

wise. In prosperity he greatly admires the bounty of 

Almighty Giver, and useth, not abuseth, plenty; but in adven 

he remains unshaken, and, like some eminent mountain, h 

his head above the clouds. For his happiness is not meti 

i] like, exhaled from the vapours of this world, but it shines a ; 

star, which when by misfortune it appears to fall, only a 

away the slimy matter. Poverty he neither fears nor covi 

, but cheerftilly entertains, imagining it the fire which u 

} virtue; nor how tyranniesUy soever it usurp on him doth 

pay to it a sigh or wrinkle ; for he who suffers want with 

reluctancy, may be poor, not miierable. He sees the covet 

* prosper by usury, yet wsxeth not lean with envy; and wl 

. the posterity of the impious flourish, he questions not ' 

Divine justice; for temporal rewards distinguish not e 

the merits of men. • ^ • Fame he weighs not, 1 

esteems a smoke, yet such as carries with it the sweet 

odour, and riseth usually from the sacrifice of our best actio 

l} Pride he disdains, when he finds it swelling in himself, 1 

easily forgtveth it in another. • • • Hedothnotmal 

the ovor-spresding growth of his equals, but pities, not ( 

spiseth, the foil of any man ; esteeming yet no storm of fortv 

dangerous, but what is raised through our own ^deme 

***** In conversatioD, his carriage is neitl 

plausible to flattery, nor r eser ved to rigour, bat he so demei 

himjelf as ersated for sociely. In soUtnde he remembers 1 

I better part is angelical, and, thereflnv, his mind practise 

the heel discourse without assistance of inforior organs ! 1 

{ * is never meny, but still modest; not dissolved into indeei 

laughter, or tickled with wit, sourrihius or injurious. He m 

ningly seaieheth into the virtues of others, and libeciU\^ 

mends thMs; hvAWiiftsiiJbft'^KM^^dM^HBss^pidw^'^^ 
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ruble ■itenre, whooe mAxtnen he rerorms, not b; inrectivM. 
hut example. In prayer be i» frequent, not appuont; fet aa 
lio laboun nut tho.opiniun, to h« Tn.n not the leandal of bcinif 
ihought Rood. Ho wery day travel* hi« mcditationi Up to 
Heaven, tuid never flndii hiinself veariGd wiih the journey ; 
hut when the necessities of nalure return him down to enrtli, 
hceBioems itft plaoehehMndcmned to. • ■ • • To 
lite he know* a boneflt. and the contempt of it Ingratitude, 
and therefore loves, but not dote* on life. Death, ho* de- 
rurmed ■oe^'cr lii aipcct it wean, he i> not frif;hted with, 
since it not annihilates but uncloudt the loul. He, ther»- 
fore, stands every moment prepared to die ; and though he 
fredy yields Up himself when age or sickness sutninon hiiUi 
)el be with more alacrity puts off his earth when the pruRw- 
>ion of hitb crowns him u martjT. 

Henry Vavghan WB"! bom in Wales, in IC2I, and ia 
hia seventeenth year was entered of JeeuB CollegBfJj 
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detervet. Mr. Campbell pronoimoef him one of 1 



haxshcst of the inferior order of the echool of eoncc 
hut to his sacred poems, a mQder criticism is dns: tl 
show considerable originality and pi cUir es qu e gra 
He was an imitator of Heriiert, of whom he mal 
affsctaonate mention, and whom he resemUes in the ne{ 
genoe of his versification, and the inappropriateness 
his imagery. But he occasionally swq>t the haip wj 
master's hand: what an affecting solemnity m 
i throD|^ these stanzas: — 

J They STB sn gone into the world of light I 

] And I alone tit lingering here ; 

j [ Their very memory is ftdr and bright* 

I ^ And my tad thoughts doth dear. 

\ ' It glows and glitten in my cloudy breait, 

i i Like ttsn upon lome gloomy grore* 

Or thoie feint beams in whieh this hill is dnttp 
After the tcn*t remove. 



I lee them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doUi trample on my days: 

My days, which are at best bat dull and hoaiy. 
Mere glinmiering and decays. 

O holy Hope! and high Humility, 

High as the heavens above : 
These are yoor walks, and yon have show'd them i 

To kindle my cold bve. 

Dear beantoous Death t the jewel of the jnst. 

Shining no where bat in the dark; 
What mysteries do he beyond thy diiit» 



: I Conld man outlook that mark I 



! Ho that bath iband some iledg*d bU*s nsst» may km 

At first sight if the bud be flown ; 
But what ftir w^ or grove, it sings in now* 
That is to him inkara%. 



TAUCBAN. ^ S93 

O, Father of etenul life, aod ^1 

CreaUxl glorie* under Ihee I 
Resume thy spirit from this world of ttinll 

Inlo tiiio liberty. 
Either disperse these inista which blot and fill 

My pcrepectivo as they past. 
Or else remove me hence unto thu Hill 

Where I ihalt need no glasi. 

: image of the bird, in the 6th stanza, u vei7 
ling. The last verse is imitated from Hcibcrt'i 
on Crow, 

Thk Retreat. 
Happv thoM enrly days, when I 
Sbined in my on gel-in fancy. 
Before I understood thia place. 
Appointed for my second race. 
Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
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loDgs more to the maturity of age than to the in* 
experienced innocenoe of childhood; and to the eye oi 
the Christian pilgrim, in the most desolate path of hit 
wanderings, "the shady City of Pdm TVees** is risiU^ 
and the blackness of the remote horixon often |^owi 
with the orient light of the City of Pkradise. 

Tbb WaSATR. 

Addreued to the Redeemer. 

BincM I in storms most used to bs» 

And seldom yielded flowers. 
How thsll I get s wreath for Thee 

From these rode barren hoots ? 

The softer dressings of the spring. 

Or summer s later store, 
I will not for Thy temples bring. 

Which thorns, not roses, wore ; 

Bat a twined wreath of grief end praise. 

Praise soil*d with tears, and tears again 
Shining with joy, like dewy days. 

This day I bring for sll Thy psin. 
Thy causeless pain, snd ss sad death. 

Which sadness breathes in the most Tain, 
O, not in Tain t now beg Thy breath. 

Thy quickening bresth, whidi glsdly bears 
Through saddest clouds to that glad plaoe 

Where ckmdless quires sing without tsscst 
Sing Thy just pratss snd sss Thy foes I 

A pivtty Terse on the bmial of an infoni should nol 
be oositted: — 

Blsst iafont bod whose blossom-lifob 

Did eidy kiok sbout snd foil, 
Wssiy'd out with harmlsss strifo 

Of milk and lean, the food of sU. 
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After an anxious search in i 
of information, I am able to 1 
every lover of poetry must d 
The day of his birth and of hi: 
equal mystery. /^/ 3 

Crashaw was bom in Lond> 
eminent Divine, and Preacher at 
however, brought him more fa 
confessed that he had spent \ 
books, and his time in scribblii 
of the reig;Q of Elizabeth he had 
" little vicarage*.** But his learn 
for him the esteem of many lean 
and particularly of Sir Randolpl 
Yelverton}, by whom his son 

* A DUnurm on ProUkt CorrvpCion 
macitfii ; among the MS, Books in the 
Catalogue. 

t He was intimate with ArchUishop Usl 
to that Prelate will show :— *' I lent yoi 
Cmnt,, in folio, which you said you lent 
it ; yet I could newr 



• 
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the foundation of the Charter Hoose School, where he 
highly distinguished himself under Brooks, a celebrated 
master of that day, whom he afterwards addressed in 
an epigram, full of attachment and respect I had 
hoped, from a reference to the Registers of the School, 
to have determined the period of his admission, but 
they contain no entry before 1680, How long he con- 
tinued there is equally uncertain. He was elected a 
scholar of Pembroke Hall, March 26, 1632*, and yet 
we find him lamenting the premature death of his friend, 
William Henrys, a fellow of the same College, whidi 
happened in the October of 1631. Henrys had been 
originally entered of Christ's, and his relations were 
persons of property and consideration, in the county of 
Essex. Crashaw calls him the sweetest among men, 
and mourned his fate in five epitaphs, one of which 
was in Latin. 

In 1633 he took his Bachelor's Degree, and, in 1634, 
published anonymously, a volume of EpigrmimuiiM Snera, 
inscribed to Benjamin Laney, the Master of Pembroke 
Hall. In the dvil war, Laney was deprived of his situa- 
tion, and suffered much persecution and many hardships 
for his loyalty. 

The guides of the poet*s youthful studies were always 
esteemed, and their memory preserved in his heart Of 
Mr. Toumay, the tutor of Pembroke, he spoke in grate- 
ful language, as of one who merited his respectf. 

wtfrativc, writtea by ktimeir " of wbtt pmmd on Mi btbg rHiored to 
tlK Knc*i ^voar, m 1609/ MpriatMl m Um filtenlk WtM %t iIm 
JrtAtfpUfM, p. 37. 

• Ffoa tlM Collegt Fmimr» qMlad m CpU's M88. 



t T«t«H 5«iiiiiiffOlwrraM^.—**Wf)Mir« had MM doiifilMra of hut 
tbMtMM of P^bfolw HaU, wIm ftmOdnmuk Bl Mary's, tbovttiM 
bcfboiiM •f I^t« «P«i tka ttit JtMi ii, B, MMMd is svpadi'tlM 
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the established church. Archbishop Usher (> 
it with indignatiun, in a letter to Dr. Ward, ! 
1635. "But, while we strive here to matt 
purity of our ancient truth, how cometh it to 
you at C&mhridge do cost such stumbling- bloc] 
way, by publishing into the world such rottei 
Shelford hath vented in his Five Diseovriet } 
he hath go carried himself *t fomoti Perni am 
poisit ajuMctrp. The Jeeuits of England sent 
book hither to confirm our papists in their a 
and to asanrc them that we are now coming 
them as fast as we can. I pray God this sii 
deeply laid to tlicir charge, who give an occasic 
blind thus to stumble *." This fact enables ui 
the gradually growing inclination of Crasha* 
Roman Cathohc faith. His mystical and eni 

inuiflicieDcjr of faith to juitilicilian, uid to itnpu^ the doc 
llthinifle. of Juitificuioo by Tailh only; for which he wa; 
V thi Vite-Chancellor. who w«» >i]linf to acccpl gf in e> 
iMKneiil : but the tame party pceachini; bit Latin lermoD, pro 
last «hI(, upon lUini.iii,38, heMid.becajnc ool fMlin-nfinn 
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maimer of life, indeed, powerfully predisposed him to 
kod a willing ear to the gorgeona deceptions of a poetical 
religion. Every day he passed several hours in the 
solitude of St Mary*s Church. " In the temple of God, 
under his wing, he led his life in St Mary's Church, 
near St Peter's College, under Tertnllian's roof of 
angels ; there he made his nest more gladly than 
David's swallow near the house of God ; where, like a 
primitive saint, he offered more prayers in the night, 
than others usually offer in the day*." 

On the 20th of November, 1636, he removed to 
IVterhouse, of which he was made Fellow in 1637, and 
Master of Arts in the following year. Of his occupa- 
tions in these seasons of tranquility, the only firuits are 
to be found in his poems ; but his various acquire- 
ments prove him to have been something more than a 
dreamer. In 1641, Wood says that he took degrees 
at Oxford. He also entered into Holy Orders, and 
soon became a preacher of great energy and power. 
His richness of diction, and animation of styl^ were 
well calculated to render him an effective minister of 
the GospeL 

Stormy days were swiftly coming on. In August, 
1642, the University had testified iu loyalty by sending 
the public plate to the King to coin into money ; and 
CromweU, then member of Pttiiament for the Town of 
Cambridge, is supposed to have succeeded in intercept- 
ing a portion of Uie treasure. An act of devotion to 
the royal cause was not likely to be forgotten. In 1644, 
the University was converted into a garrison for the 
Fferiiamenty principally under the superintendence of 

• Pi«r. IS Sitfi u tki rMipct,l6l6. 
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: Cromwell. "That hii soldiers," says Mr. Godwin, 
I "were not dcbaucbed or licentious, is nhown by the 
I most indabitabU testimooy:" and he proceeds to con- 
firrn his assertion in d atraoge mannt^r, by admitting 
that they frequently displayed the fervour of their seal, 
in the demolishing of images and painted windowa. 
The hand of the spoiler was, of a truth, stretched otrt 
with impunity; the beautiful ^ve of Jesus College was 
cut dowD, and the precious collection of coins taken 
away from St. John's. But the animosity of the 
Seclarics was not exhausted in these excesses. In the 
same year they pre|jated to introduce those changes 
into the system of the University, which their defenders 
sfGrm to have been demanded by the circumstances of 
the times. The direction of these allcrations was in> 
trusted to the Ear! of Manchester, whose courtly ele> 
Kance and winnini; affability, have gained the applause 
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have seceded from the Pktrtartant Church*. Carter, 
after mentioniiig his conversion, adds, that ''though a 
person of exalted piety, yet he was a disgrace to the list** 
We most not be too harsh in our censure of his con- 
duct The seed that took deep root m the poet's bosom, 
had also sprung up and flourished for a little while in 
the breasts of Jeremy Taylor and Chillingworth, who 
were both, for a short period, Catholics. In the Legemim 
UgwHt Crashaw is termed an active ring-leader, and his 
motives are attscked with great virulence and malignity. 
** Master Crashaw (son to the London Divine), and 
sometimes Fellow of St Peterhouse, in Cambridge, is 
another slip of the times that is transplanted into Rome. 
This peevish, silly seeker, glided away from his princi- 
ples in a poetical vein of ftncy, and an impertinent 
curiosity ; and finding that verses and measured flattery 
took and much pleased some female wits, Crashaw crept 
by degrees into favour and acquaintance with some 
court ladies * *, and got first the estimation of an 
innocent, harmless convert; and a purse being made by 
some deluded, vain-glorious ladies and their friends, 
the poet was despatched in a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
if he had found in the See Pope Urban the Eighth, 
instead of Pope Innocent, he might possibly have re- 
ceived a greater number and a better quantity of bene- 
dictions. But Innocent being more harsh and dry, the 
poor small poet, Crashaw, met with none of the genera- 
tion and kindred of Mecsnas, nor any great blessing 
from his Holiness, which misfortune puts the pitiful 
wire-drawer into a humour of admiring his own rap- 
tnresi and in this ftncy, like Narcissus, he ip Cdlen in 
kuve with his own shadow, conversing with Umsdf in 
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swine, uid almost ready to starve in poor nic 
quality*." 

One of the "Court ladies " particularly altu 
was the CounteM of Denbigh t in whoec convei 
the Pupa] creed he appears to have been inatn 
But the charges of dishonesty and desire of | 
Tehcmently urged against him, are unfounded, 
ever his aentinients may have been, he woa nol 
from the faith of hia father by those " chords 
end silver twist," which the writer of the Legei 
"fetched a\-er so many." Crsshaw did not rem 
in England ; he retired to France, where his si 
were very severe. 

An unknown and humble scholar could not 
obtain, in a foreign land, the assistance denied 
his own. In 16-16, Cowley, then Secretary 
Jermyn, found him in Paris, and in great 
Cowley had been his companion at Cambridge, 
this hour of alliiction is said to have made him 
of bis slender fortunes, Crashaw's iatroductio 
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•t Rome. Cok thinks that he was actbg in 
this capacity in 1648, a snnnise imdouhtedly well 
founded, although the reference to Carier*s Missive to 
James most he ernmeoos; since it was published more 
than thirty years before; and George Hidcewill's learned 
reply to it appeared in 1616. 

Of Crashaw's condition in Italy, a brief, but inter- 
esting account is given by Dr. John Bargrave, who had 
been his feUow-collegian at Peterfaouse, and who was 
also driven from Cambridge by the warrant of the Earl 
of Manchester*. Upon his expulsion he went abroad, 
and Wood calls him a great traveller. 

"When I first went of my four times to Rome, there 
were three or four revolters to the Roman Church, that 
had been Fellows of Pcterhouse, in Cambridge, with 
mjrself. The name of one of them was Mr. R. Ciashaw, 
who was of the Seguita (as their term is), that is, an 
attendant, or one of the followers of Cardinal Pftlotta, 
for which he had a salary of crowns by the month (as 
the custom is), but no diet. Mr. Crashaw infinitely 
commended his Cardinal, but complained extremely of 
the wickedness of those of his rethiue, of which he, 
having his Cardinal's ear, complained to himj upon 
which, the Italians fell so far out with him, that the 
Cardinal, to secure his life, was ftun to put him from 
his service, and procuring him some small employ at 
the Lady*s of Lorctto, whither he went in pilgrimage in 
the summer-time, and, over-heating himself, died in a 
few wedcs after he came thither i and it was doubtful 
whether he was not poisoned t." 

In the margin of the foUo edition of Cowley's Works, 

• CM$ MS8., f ol. 41 p. 114, 115. ISS, 1M, \7t. 
t TW lia.firaMwlMkttetWv««tt»etiitikkaa««mftHi«.X«US 
WtHm^MUm. 
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be is caid to bave died of a fever at Lorrtto, but tbo 
time is not mentioDed. He was ccrlaialjr dead befors 
1653, for in that year his Carmtn Deo Notlro, Tt Dnet 
Hymiw, &c., wete published at Paris, by bia friend, 
rhoina« Car, to whom the poet's manuscripU appear to 
have been betjueathed; for he says. — 

'T«a» hiB inient 

Thai nhat his riches pean'd, poor Car thould print 
His fate was wept by Cowley in -i strain of noble 
teademeas and enthufiiasm. 

Poet and Saint 1 To thee nlone are ci^en 

The two mmt sricred nnnics of earth and heavan, 

Tlie hard and rarest union wliich can be*. 

Next that of Godhead with huTnunily. 

\Mt>^ did tho Muses banish d slaves abide, 

And built their pyramids lo human pride ; 

Like Moses, thou, thoucli spells and eliama withilBOdi 



* • 
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his own unaided efforts. The poets of Oroeoe and Rome 
were his favoorite study, and he quoted from them 
by memory, with singular readiness and exactness. His 
accomplishments were on a par with his learning; he 
was skilled in music, drawing, engraving, and painting; 
and we learn from some verses, that he employed his 
talents for the amusement of his friends. The Sacred 
Fbems printed at P&ris in ld52, are adorned by some 
vignettes, " first made with his own hand,'* and engraved, 
in one or two instances, with great spirit. The designs, 
indeed, like the poetry, are characteristic of the author. 
The picture illustrating the verses to the Countess of 
Denbi^, ''persuading her to resolution in religion,** 
represents a heart fiwtened by a heavy padlocki and 
the sorrow of Mary Magdalen is portrayed by a heart 
distilling drops of blood. 

In his habits he was temperate, even to severity, 
taking no thought of the luxuries, scarcely of the 
necessaries of life. He lived, says his affectionate 
cukgist, 

Above in the sir, 
A very bird of Paradise— no care 
Had he of earthly traih ; what might suffioe 
To fit bis ioul for heaveoly exerciM, 
Sttfficed him -^— ^— ^ 

What he roigbt eat or wear he took no thought 
Hii noedAil fbod he rather found than •ougbt^ 

It has been supposed, from a passage in Selden's 
.TsM TW, that he once entertained an intention of 
writing against the stage; but it is clear, frtim an 
Epigram upon two of Ford's tragedies, that he was at 
one period a stodent, if not an admirer, of the drama. 



/ 
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IIi> MceuioD fmm our Church ia lo be deeply 
plored; but we have the zealous testimony of Co« 
that the virtues of his Bflcr-life did not diKi«dit 
Mother whom be had forsaken, 

Cnuhaw'a poetical chnracter has been drawn at o 
siderable len^h, and with great ingenuity, by Pope, 
a lctt« lo hia friend, Henry Cromwell". 

" It aeems that my Utc mcDtinn of Cnuhaw, and i 
quot&tiun from him, has moved your curiosity, 
therefore, send you the whole atithur, who has hel< 
place among ray other books of this nature for aoi 
years i m which time, having read him twice or thrii 
I find him one of those whose works may juat dcset 
reading. I take this poet to have writ like a gcntlema 
thnt is at leisurt hours, and more to keep out of idl 
ncss than to establish a reputation j so that solblB 
regular or just can be expected from him. All thi 
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myself like a painter) their colouring entertains the 
'sight, hot the lines and life of the picture are not to be 
inspected too narrowly. 

'' This author formed himself upon PMrarch, or nether 
upon Marino. His thoughts, one may observe, in the 
main, are pretty, but oftentimes far-fetched, and too 
often strained and stiffened, to make them qipear the 
greater. For men are never so apt to think a thing 
greaty as when it is odd or wonderful; and inconsiderate 
authors would rather be admired than understood. 
This ambition of surprising a rdider is the true natural 
cause of all Fustian, or Bombast, in Poetry. To confirm 
what I have said, you need but look into his first poem 
of the Weefer, where the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 14th, 21st 
stanzas are as sublimely dull as the 7th, 8th, 9th, 16th, 
17th, 2(Hh, and 23rd stanzas of the same copy, arc soft 
and pleasing. And if these last want any thing, it is 
an easier and more unaffected expression. The remain- 
ing^ thoughts in that poem might have been spared, being 
either but repetllions or very trivial and mean. And by 
this example, one may guess at all the rest to be like 
this; a mixture of tender, gentle thoughts, and suitable 
expressions, of forced and inextricable conceits, and of 
needless fillers up to the rest From all which, it is 
plain this author writ fast, and set down what came 
upp ermo st A reader may skim off the froth, and use 
the dear underneath; but if he goes too deep, will meet 
with a mouthful of dregs: either the top or bottom of 
him are good for little, but what he did, in his mm 
■ctars/ wMiU-way, is best 

"To speak of his numbers is a little dlfiicult, they 
are so Tarious and irregular, and moistly Pindarick: 
*tts evident his heroic verae (the beii emaujliktk^^^i^ 
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is his iUiuJe'* Am/} ii eardenljr ii»de vpt bitMB i 
imagine, ftom what it now la, that Iwd hll^B a 
core, it had been moaical and pkaalog Mli^} 
extRmdym^eatic, bntaweet. And tha tins mmMIi 
of bis writing, be was (ercn as bicamct M ha 14 ■ 
of the wont vcnificabns. 

" I win joat obaenre that the beat pieM rf Mi ^ 
are a parapbnae of Psalm ndiL, ca LmilK^'Wlfk 
on H. Aahton, Wisbea to hia SnppoMd BOrtMH), • 
the Dta Irm." 

Ihia orHidBm, while it is generalljr fair to tte IM 
of Craahaw's poetry, is unjust to its tflHt, Ml M 
have been written in forgetinlaesa of Ui peeaUv ta 
perameirt and disposition. Whatewtf he did WM im 
with all hia might, and no peraoa libo weoflscti 4 
the Slept to Ike Tempk were composed dBring ttamm 
of devotional ardour in SL Haiy's Chardi, wIS CM 
aider him to have writ like m ywrf fww, mf at Mm 
imtr*, to keep out idteneti, Tbie praiae thnm|^avt tt 
letter is cold and languid. Such phraasa as "• mi 
cast of verse," and " none of the worst v eral tol te w^ 
are not surely apphcable to the tmosUtor of tiie Ssyitt 
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which he directed its coone. Thus even his pssricm 
was polished, and terror itself assomed an elegance 
under his penciL ''From the diegs of Crashaw, of 
CareWy of Herbert, and others (for it is wdl known 
he was a great reader of these poets)/* remarks Warton, 
*' Pope has very jndicioasly collected gold.** In these 
seardies after hidden treasure, the magnificent firag- 
ment from Marino conld not have eso^ied his 
notice; and it is odd that he omitted to spediy it 
among the ''best pieces*' of the author. The Suspicion 
of Herod has always been estimated as a mere transla- 
tion; but it may not be uninteresting to show that 
many parts of it are enriched by the tukcy of Crashaw. 
This can be easily done by accompanying the En^^Uh 
verskNi with the parallel passages in Italian. 

He taw heaven blouom with a new4Mni light, 
Os wAicA, oioma ghriwu Btrangrr^ gaM€d 
The goidem eyet qf night, 

Vede dal del oon peregrino nggio 
Spiccarsi ancor minoolosa stella, 
Che reno Betlelem dritto il viaggio 
Segnando va Iblgoreggiante, e bdla. 

He taw how in that blett day-bearing night 
The hesTen-rebuked thadet made haste away. 
How Mghi e damn qf angeli wiih new tight 
JmoMedthe midmglU wwrld^ omd made a dag 
Of which the mo rning Aimw not, 

Vede deOa feliee taata noCte 
Le tacit* ombre, i tenebrosa omri. 
Dalle voet del i»d psroosie, e rotts, 

K vinti dagli angelid qptenderi. 
i 
j And when Alecto, the most terrible of the ^emal 

I aisters, ascends to eaillk «X tbt tmfiaBM^^^jiKK&^. — 
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Heiven law bw liN^ wd ww Hill in tha ligbW 
The JteWt fiir tg— mm k*r, omd mm m mm% 
But ik¥t Iktir Jlimtrf liA Jbr tMr. 

Pan-MD i llecf inlonM^ • la nrdan 
Scntir Ibna di paala^ in di Tenw. 

like aoliloquf of Sitan, though woaderfnlljr cloM, 

I air of original impintion. It icada like a < 
r Milton: — 

Whila new ihoughu boiled in hii anragad bnaat. 
His gloom; beoom*t darknt cbancter 
Wti in bi* ibadf fbnhead wen ezpratt. 
The fi»ahead'> thada in grief ■ axpmiion than* 
I) «htt in aign of joy among the bloit 
The face'* lightening, or a imilo, ii hem. 
ThoM itinga of care that hia itrong heart oppraa^ 
A de^erate ' Ob, me 1" drew from hii deep bnail 
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Dtrk dusky mm he needs must single forth. 
To make the partner of his own pore ray ; 
And should we powers of Heefen, spirits of worth* 
Bow war brigki headt before a king qfelag\ 
It shftU not he, said I, and clomh the north. 
Where never wing of angel yet made way-^ 
What though I missed my hlow I yet I strook high. 
And to dare something is some Tietoiy. 

Art thou not Lucifer? he to whom the droves 

Of stars that gild the mom in diarge were giren? 

The nimUest of the lightning-winged loves ? 

The fiurest and the ilrst4xim smile of Hea%ien? . 

Look in what pomp the mistress-planet moves, 

Rev*rently eirded hy the lesser seven I 
Sueh, and so rich, the flames that ftom thine eyes 
Opprest the oonmioQ people of the skies. 

Hoiw grandly wrought op is the apoetrophc to the 
fidkn Spirit! 

Disdainftil wretehl how hath one hold sin coat 
Thee all the heauties of thy once hright eyes I 
How hath erne black ecltpee cancelVd and croH 
The gUfiet ihai did gild ikee on tkg rise I 
Promd mormmg qfa pervene dag! how lost 
Aft thou unto thyself, thou too self-wise 
Narcissus I foolish Phaeton ! who §x all 
Thy kigk-aim'd kope$t gaimdsi bui aJUummgJhiL . 

Misero, e come il tuo splendor primievo 
Perdesti, o gi4 di luce Angel pi(k heQo 1 
Etenio avrai dal punitor severo 
All* ingiusto fldlir giusto flagello ; 
De* fregi tuoi vagheggiatore altero, 
Dell* altrui seggio usurpalor ruheUo 
TiasfiirmalOk e cadnto in Flegetonte 1 
Oigoglioso Naieisql empb Fetonte t 



* Vollt alls fmas see tcaplici. • priae 
Natara wvraliar corporta, • baiia. 
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The fine tnit in the eDantenance of ths Dm 
which Miltoa has bartowcd, beloogi to Cnahcw: 
From Dnlh's nd ibadM to the lilMmatfaias ail 
Ttut mortal tauaj to auDkind'i good 
LifU hi* Matffiflil <3P<*t leaited m'tt eari^ 
To btetmt 6carfi/U I'a Akmou bbcd. 

Qnut* dair ombta moita all' aria fiva 
lavido purdi aaatra itato umane, 
S* Inea ara per dritto in gi& li aprifa 
Cavaranoa ipbaglia, aU& lontano. 

Afewdetadied Unea may be added. Sleqi 
to twne 

■ Tlia rabelUoui aye 

Of fORDW. 

The eyes of Satan which ore 

The tulteH dnu of death and nigh^ 

Startle the dmll air with a dumol red* 
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in 1602» and quickly diffiued his fame, which sabse- 
quent works contributed to increase. His death, in 
1625, removed him in the flower of his days. He 
was buried with the honours of a prince; all the nobles 
of the land attended his funeral, bearing torches in 
their hands, and his coffin was covered with crowns of 
laurel *. Men of genius emulated each other in exalting 
his memory, and Italy bewailed her Homer, the delight 
of poesy, and the glory of the Muses. Such are the 
terms in which his biographer, Loredano, mentions his 
talents: but a reaction of opinion has now taken place, 
and be, whose compositions were to be co-existent with 
the world, has been called by Uraboschi, the chief cor- 
rupter of Italian taste. Marino has experienced a 
fate by no means uncommon, that of being eulogized 
and calumniated with equal extravagance and impro- 
priety. His powers have been measured by his lighter 
Ritne, while his sacred poetry has been left almost en- 
tirely unexplored. But we had nothing before Milton 
upon a religious theme, to oppose to the Slaughter 9/ the 
/juMcmlf . What might not the author of that sublime 
production have accomplished, if the nerVes of his fancy 
had not been relaxed by dalliance with a more earthly 
Muse, and if he had consecrated the morning of his 
life to Him from whom all poetry descends! In his 
dosing hours he lamented the profanation of his genius, 
and directed all his amatory verses to be burnt in his 
presence. But the dragon's teeth were sown, and \t 
they have not sprung iq> to a deadly barrest^ we owe 
no gratitude to the sower. 

* Tsai i Tiltbli • tatli i pdadpi V •eeoMptfBftfoao cm dopiiri 
iccMMlkiMM: kbm«m eop«ls fi fthM» Mm CM gla 

mmA fJKnXimmAk e cm b 
F. 



aiCBAID CmAIHAW. 

The tranBlation fd the XHit Jrm is spoken of by 
u one of the most excellmt of Graahaw's compos 
Warton coldly otiwema, that he hu " very well tnn 
the Dietir*', to which tnuuUtion Roscommon ia 
indebted, in his poem on the Day of JudgmenL" 
Dr. Johnson aaya, speaking of RascoinmoD. thi 
best line is taken from Dryden, not remembering 
the entire poem shines with a light borrowed 
Crashaw. The genius of the noble author was 
adapted to write verses "on a Lap-dog," than to 
phrase the Fialnu; and yet, in the Liati ^ tkt 
how highly exalted he is above him whom be imi' 
With how much generosity arc this trifler's be 
tions to English Uterature acknowledged, while i 
of a truly poetic mind is passed over in silence. 
to style Crashaw's Hymn a tmoslation at all, 
nntmth; 
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TIIE HYMN. 
Dllt IRS, DIBS ILLA. 

Im MediUdiwn ^f ike Daif ^f Jmd^mmU. 

Hbar'st thou, my toul, what terious things 
Both the Psalm and Sybil sings. 
Of a sure Judge, from whose sharp ray 
The world in flames shall pass away ? 

O that fire I before whose face 
Hear n and earth shall find* no place : 
O those eyes, whose angry light 
Must be the day of that dread night I 

O that trump ! whose blast shall run 

An even round with the circling sun, 
i . . And urge the rourm'ring graves to bring, 

^ * ^ Pale mankind forth to meet his King. 

Horror of nature. Hell and Death ! 

When a deep groan from beneath 

Shall cry, ** We come, we come,** and all 

The caves of night answer one call. 

• • • • 

O. when Thy last frown shall proclaim 
The flocks of goati to folds of flame. 
And all Thy \oti sheep found shall be. 
Let ""Come ye blessed** then call me. 

; When the dread ' Ite* shall divide 

Those limbs of death from Thy left side. 
Let those life-speaking lips command 
That I inherit Thy right hand. 

O hear a suppliant heart, all crush'd 
And crumbled into contrite dust : 
My Hope, my Fear, my Judge, my Friend— 
Take charge of DM, and of my end* 

The last two linft, slii^tly altered, were proDoanced 
by RoaooouDOii in the moment of death, with; great 
energy and devotion. 



urnuieny leviing: — 

On ihn proud bank* of great EuphratM* Hot 

Thora we sate, and there wc wept: 

Our bsrps that now no music undenlood. 

Nodding on the willows, slept. 

While unhappy, cnptivd we. 

Lovely Sion, thought on thee. 

Thfly. they that snutcht us from our oountiy 

Would hitvo n song carr'd to their ears. 

In B«brew numbers, then (O cruel jest t) 

When hnrps and hearts were drown'd in t 

"Come," thoy cry'd, "come, sing and 

One of Sion'g songs to day." 

Sing t Play 1 To whom (ah) shall we sin{ 

It not, Jerusalem, to thee ? 
Ah, thee Jerusalem 1 Ah. sooner may 
Thia hand for)>et the mastery 

Of Musiek's dainty ttiuf h. than I 
Tlie music of thy memory. 
Which when I lose. O may at once my ton^ 

Lose tliis some busy speaking art, 
Unparch'd. her vocal arteries unttrung, 
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316 SICHARD CRA8HAW, 

SO*.** The want of any acknowledgement to Strada 
may be explained by the author's abeence in a foreign 
land, and the publication of the poems by a friend. But 
as this poem must be deemed one of the most remark- 
able in the language, for its felicity of diction and 
pictorial effect, it will be worth while to inquire the 
precise obligations of Crashaw to the Jesuit Strada*s 
versatility of talent has extorted praise from Tlraboschi, 
but as a poet he failed, from having no manner of his 
own. Of his imitations, that of Claudian is the most 

' Now westward Sol had spent the richest beams ' 
Of noon's high glory, when hard by the strsams 
Of Tiber, on the scene of s green plat. 
Under protection of in oak, there tat 
A sweet lute*s master, in whose gentle sin. 
He lost the day's heats, and his own hot cares. 

Close in the covert of the leoves there stood 
A nightingale, come from the neighbouring wood i 
The sweet inhabitant of each glad tree. 
Their muse, their siren, <»harmless siren she I 
There stood she listening, and did entertain 
• The music's soft report, and mould the same 
In her own murmurs, that whatever mood 
His curious fingers lent, her voice made good— 
The man perceives his rival. 

Awakes his lute, and 'gainst the fight to come 

Informs it in a sweet preludium 

Of doser strains, and, ere the war begin* 

He lightly skirmishes on every string. 

Charged with a flying touch, and straightway she 

Ceresf md her dmirnhf votes at re«A7y— 

His ioimble hands instinct, then taught each string 

A eap'ring ehserftalnsss, and made them sing 

t 



RICHABO CKAflBAV. 

To their on dues ; nam oegligentlj nib 
He thrarc hit «m> and with • lon^nwB daah 
Bleods kll (BgMhari Iheii dittioetly tripi 
From Ihtf to that, tbm qnick ratoning ikEpa 
And snitchn thU i^n, uid pwiiM than; 



Meeti art with ut; MwaotitnM, a* if Id dMtat, 
Not perfect jet, tsA feiring to be oat, 
Trtib her pUin ditty in one low-epnn nota^ 
Through the ileek puiage of her open Ihnat : 
A clear imirnjUIed ttmg ; then doee eht paiu It 
With tender tocenti, and Hveraly jtnnt it 
By thoit diminutivei, thit being rear'd 
In eontrorerting wirblei evenly ihu'd, 
With her iireet eoir ibe wtanglei. Ha "**—il 
That from lo inutll ■ channel tbould be niaed 
The torrent of a voice, whoie melody 
Could melt into such ivcet variety, 
Straini higher yet, that tickled with rue art 
The latlting atringg (each breathing " 
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318 RICHARD CRAtHAW. 



She opes the flood-gate, and leta loose a tide 
I' Of streaming sweetness, which im $taU doih Hd$ 

On the wav*d back ofecery BwelUng iiraim^ 
Rising attdfallmg im a pompous train ; 
And while she thus discharges a shrill peal 
i Of flashing airs, she qualifies their seal 

; With the cool epode of a graver note. 

Thus high, thus low, om tf her silver tkroai 
11 Off Al reach the bragem voice ^war*$ hoarse 



Shame now and anger mixed a double stain 
In the musician's face ■ 

His hands sprightly as fire he flings. 

And with a qmaoering coyness tastes the string: 
The sweet-lipped sisters musically frighted. 
Singing their fears, are fearfully delighted ; 
Trembling as when ApoU&s golden hairs 
Arefannd and frizzled in the wanton airs 
I Of his own breatht which married to his Igre^ ' 

! Doth tune the spheres and make heatens self look higher 

From this to that, from that to this he flies, 
' Feels Music's pulse in all her arteries, 

. Caught in a net which there Apollo spreads* 
His fingers struggle with the vocal threads. 
Following those little rills, he sinks into 
A sea of Helicon ; his hand does go 
Those parts of sweetness which with nectar drop. 
Softer than that which pants in Hebe's cap. 
The humorous strings expound his learned touch 
By various gloss es ; now they seem to grutch. 
And murmur in a bussing din, then gingle 
In shrill-tongued aoeents, striving to be single: 
Evety smooth turn, every ddiciotts stroke ' 
L Gives life to some new grace ; thus doth he invoke 

. Sweetnessby all her names; thus, bravely thus 
CFraoght with a fury so harmonious), 

[ The ImtsTs UghS genius now does primdlg H$€9 

HoQu'd an the surges ffemoUn rhupoodiis^ ' 



WhMC flouruh (mMger^lka) doth cud tha air 
With tUih of higUani ftncie*, hen and Am* 
Dancing in lofty nMuaret, and anon 
Cretpt M tMt t^ toMck nfu Under (0M«. 

Jam Sol i medio pranu* deflexerat orba 

Mitiu*. i tadii* vibiani crinidibui ignmn, 

Cum Fidicen, piopter Tibcrina fluenta. •onanti 

Lenibot plectra curat, OMtumque levabat, 

Iliw dcfenaua nigra secn^uo virenti. 

Audiit hune hoapc* ailrtD Philomela propinqws 

Mlub loci, nomori* lircn, — innoxin tiran ; 

£t [irope aucccdent atclit iMiUi frondibiu, alio 

Accipieni lonitum, Kcumqua remurmurat, at qaoi * 

Ille modoi variat diiiili*, hicc gutturo laddik 

Sennit M Fidincn Philomela imilanto rcieni. 

El ploruit ludum volucri daro; plenini ergo 

Bxplorat cithanim, tcntaroentumque Aitur» 

Pnobeat ut puftnio, percussit pmtinui oranea 

Impultu pcmice Hdc* — ncc BCgniua ilia. 
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Cea resides in bella Tiros eltngoie laeesstt 
Hoe etiam Phikmela csnit : dumque ore liquenti 
Vibrtt scuta sonuin« modulisque interpliest aquis ; 
Ex inopinato gravis intonat* ei leve mannur 
Turbifiat introrsus, altemantiqtie sonore 
Claratt et inftiseat ceu martia dasska pulset 
Scilieet erubuit Fidicen, — — 
Non imitalnlibus plcctmm ooneentibiis xargci. 
Nsmquo manu per fila rolat* simul hos, sinml iUos 
Explorat numcros* cbordaque laborat in omni, 
Et strepit, ei tinnit* creteitque superbius, et se 
Mnltiplicat religens. plenoqne eboreumate plaudit. 



f 



extract will be mifRcient It is idle to aeck in 
the Latin text for the vigour^ the fancy» and the gran* 

I deor of these lines. These remain with Crashaw, of 
whose obligations to Strada wc may say, as Hayley 
remarked of F6pe*s debt to Crashaw, that if he bor- 
rowed any thing from him in this article* it was only as 
the san borrows from the earth, when drawing from 
thence a mere vapour, he makes it the delight of every 
eye, by giving it all the tender and gorgeous colouring of 

. heaven. 

f Crashaw is one of a dass of poets who have obtained 
the appellation of the metiq>hysical school, though for 

; what reason it is difficult to determine. It was, I 
believe, first bestowed on them by Dryden, who desired 
to characterise by the epithet a style directly opposed to 
the freedom of his own. Petrarch and Marino were 
the founders of this sect, which in the reigns of James 
and Charles the First, boasted some of the most ilhis- 
trioQs names. The poetry of Crashaw offers an ad- 
mirable cxemplificatioa of this corrupt system. Writing 
j I in his native tongue, bis manner is evidently foreign. 

\ I He is nut dctcriptiTe, but oicturesquei we look la 




ttikcs its iMurticular hue. Thus the 
not the rose of our gardens, or our 
have never cheered our eyes in th 
arc natives of a land visited only i 
gination. He fails in arousing our 
he addresses our memory instead c 
have also to object to these writers the 
in their compositions; their richei 
darkens into a daub; their choices 
discord. When reading them we thii 
of Zeuxis, which began in lovelinc 
deformity. 

The faults of Crashaw arc those ol 
it has been truly said*, that the strengi 
sometimes appears in their distortion, 
from his self-imposed fetters, he uttc 
a softness, that like the melody of t1 
sang, seems to come from a silver t 
of pastoral sweetness is the " Hymn 
sung as by the shepherds !*' 
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522 RICHARD CRASHAW. 

• 

She tingt thy t6tn asleep, and dips 
Her kisses in thy weeping eye ; 

She spieads the red loaves of thy lips. 
That in their huds yet hlushing lie. 

Yet when yoang April's hnshand-showers 
Shall hless the fruitful Maia's hed. 

We U hring the firsi4)orn of her flowers 
To kis« thy feet and crown thy head. 

To thee dread Lamb ! whose love must keep 

The shepherds more than they their sheep. 

Ti>lliee,meekMiUestyt soft King 
Of simple graces and sweet loves ; 

Each of us his lamb will bring. 
Each his pair of silver devest 

And what a bright vein of imaginatioD miia through 
hia Hymn to the Morning : — 

O Thou 

Bright Lady of the mom t pity doth lie 
8o warm in thy soft breast* it cannot die- 
Have merey then, and when he next shall rise 
O meet the angry God, invade his eyes. 

' So my wakefbl lay shall knoek 
At th* oriental gates* and duly mock 
The early lark's shrill orisons, to be 
An anthem at the day's nativity. 
And the same rosy-fingered hand of thine. 
That shuts night's dying eyes, shall open mine; 
But thou fiunt God of sleep, fi>rget that I 
Was ever known to be thy votary. 
No more my pillow shall thine altar be. 
Nor will I oftr any more to thee. 
Myself a melting sacrifice : Fm bom 
Again a fkesh child of the buxom mem, 

[ Heir of the 8un*s first beams, why threat*st thou se? 

! Why doet rSbm shake ^y leaden snspUi ? Ge 



Beitttw Ili7 penr qM ««k«ftd WM, 
BickneM wd Mfiov. vkow pale lidi na'sr kao* 
Thy downy Ingtr; dmU upon tboii qrai. 
Shut in thiii Mui, ihnt out tbeir miMriHl 
I hftve ilrendy eztncted lugeljr fimn Ci« 
poetry, or it woold be cmiy to multiplf iiutui 
niilci, nnd metnphon mort 
Mc was not always the H 
of pict^ beadi, Hia character of true poetic 
cootrarted with hia own, is very noble : — 
■■ — - No nptura niBlcet it live 
Dratt in die gU^iou* madneti of a ntuWt 
WboM feet can walk the mnky way. 
Her ttany throne, and hold up an exalted iiia 
To lift ma tma my laiy um, and climb 
Upon the atooped thoulden of old time. 
And trace eternity. 
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334 RICHARD CRA8HAW. 



There does it breathe a mjrstic song to Thee^ 
i A melody unlike all earthly sound ; 

I That bird alone to this pure nest may flee. 

This nest akme worthy the bird is found. 



In CoBTUic OMNIUM Sanctorum. 

Feliees animw I quas coelo dcbita virtus 

Jam potuit vestris inseruisse polis. 
Hoe dcdit egregii non parens sanguinis usus* 

Spesque per obstantes expatiata vias. 
O ver I O long» semper seges aurea lucis, 

Nocte nee altemfi, dimidiata diet^> 
O qu» palma menu ridet I qu0 fronte corona ! 

O nix virgineo non temeranda tog» I 
i) Paeis inooeidu9 vos illic ora videtis : 

Vos Agni dulcis lumina : Toe— quid ago? 



To THB Assembly op all thb Saints. 
Thrice happy souls, to whom the priie is given* 
Whom faith and truth have U(ted into heaven,— 
Gift of the heavenly Martyr s dying breath. 
Gift of a Faith that burst the Gates of Death t 
O Spring I O golden harvest of glad light. 
Sweet day, whose beauty never fades in night ! 
The palm blooms in each hand, the garland on each blow. 
The raiment glitters in its undimm*d snow ! 
The regions of unfiMiing Peace ye see. 
And the meek brightness of the lAmb— how 

from me! 



The name of Cowley is associated with the history of 
Crashaw} he spoke of himself as one whom Crashaw 
i was "so humble to esteem, so good to love.** And 

Crashaw, when he sent '*two green apricots** to his 
friend, poured out the sincere praise of his attachment 
He was considered an imitator of Cowky^ hat they 
ij resembled each other only in their love of conceits. Of 



CowIey*s boyish Thym«a» % tan^asc^ ^idbft. 



than suffer them to tprchA into verdant Mn 
was, indeed, ■ cue of mental pcrvcnion j t 
neu of hia linea, snd the ecccntricitj of I 
uv afBrnKd by hi* flattering biographer, I 
have been "hia choice, not hia fault." T 
the racieat and dearest proae aank into a 
expounder of the idleat triflea. 

Hit aacied poetrjr has been critidaed b 
lite DmUtu, hia moat ambitknia attempt, wa 
while be waa a atudent at Cambridge. N 
dreamt that it waa inspired by the Fury Q 
naed to lie in the window-seat of bia &Uier' 
that Hilton deemed the poet worthy of bdn 
into the triumvirate, of which Spenser and 
wen nembcn. Fuller sud of an omame 
that the extravagance of hia fancy had in 
Mw alphabet) and Cowley sought to effec 
change in the language of poetry. He hat 
is the labyrinth until he preferred it to 
Difficulty ¥ 
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{ MORE, NORRIS, BEAUMONT, FLATMAN. 



Or the fellow-colleguun and friend of MilUm, a notice 
will not be uninteresting. 

Henry Mors was bom at Grantham, in Lincolnshire, 
on the 12th of October, 1614. His parents, who were 
rigid Calvinists, placed him under the care of a private 
tutor of their own persuasicm, with whom he remained 
till his fourteenth year, when, by the advice of his 
uncle, he was removed to Eton, with strict injunctions 
to preserve his religious tenets. But More soon began 
to manifest an antipathy to the doctrines of Calvin. 
These symptoms of dissatisfacticm did not escape the 
observation of his uncle, who expressed his displeasure 
in very angry terms. More was not an ordinary boy, 
and the threats of his relation only stimulated him to a 
deeper investigation of the belief in which he had been 
educated. Often, he teUs us, while he Uxk his solitary 
walk in the play-ground of the school, with his head 
cm one side, and kicking the stones with his feet, as he 
was wont to do, the subject of religion occupied his 
thoughts; for even in my first childhood, he continues, 
an inward sense of the Divine Presence was so strong 
upon my mind, that I did then believe that there could 
no deed, word, or thought, be hidden fitmi Him. From 
Eton, where he stayed three years, he was sent to 
Christ's CoUcge, Cambridge, and to his great delight 
was admitted under a tutor who was not a Calvinist 
Here he immersed himsdf head over ears* in the study 
of phfloapphy, and devoted immSci Vsvl 



■IHST HOKE. 

peniMl of Aristotb, Cudu, Scaliger, tx^ bat he n 
no harvot for bii toil. 

After he had taken hii Bachelor's degree he tat 
nn a new come of rtndjr, tcplacing hia former favov 
with the platonic writera. He was also captirated b) 
Tkeologia GtrMnka of John Tauler, which he i^ 
golden little book. The writii^ of thii indiridul ' 
admired b^ Luther and Melancthon; and lome ol 
■crmona were approved by Bossuet, who cimnd 
him ODC t^ the most aolid and correct of the mji 
More laboured with indefatigable penevennce, and 
effects of bis researches were quickly visible in s n 
exalted to the highest pitch of enthnsiaam, and a fr 
attenuated to skin and bone. He indulged in a h 
that his soul had communicated some of its or 
acquired ethereality to his body, which, he a 
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Crasbaw and Cowley* left the philosopher to draua 
with PUto in his academie bower*. Bat he was no 
without anxiety for ths fate of his country; and onoc 
on being informed of a great defeat sustained by th 
royal army, in the words of his biographer* his spiri 
sat itself down* and with tears bewailed the evils of hi 
. native land. 

I 

He occasionally passed a few days at Ragley* in War 
wickshire* the residence of his enthusiastic friend. Lad; 
Conway* where he wrote several of his treatises, h 
1675 he was presented* by the brother of this lady* to i 
Prebend in the Chnrch of Gkracester; bat he qaickl] 
resigned it in favoar of Dr. Fowler* for whose saki 
alone he is supposed to have accepted it Preferment 
I indeed* was almost thrust upon him. Ward says* hi 

had seen letters courting him to occupy some of tb 
highest ecclesiastical offices in Ireland. The Deaner] 
of Christ Church, and the Provoetship of TVinity Col 
lege* were among the number. He was* however* in 
exorable in declining them. One nobleman* afto 
tempting him in vain with two Bishoprics* prayed bin 
not to be so morose or humoursome as to refuse al 
things he had not known so long as Christ's College 
And when an English Bishopric had been procured fai 
him* and his friends had succeeded in bringing him ti 
Whitehall to kiss the King's hand* on discovering thcii 
real object* be resolutely insisted on returning to Cam* 
bridge immediately. These anecdotes show the sfaopk 
and contented nature of the man. 

The evening of his life was as peaceful as the dawn 
Having his mind enlightened with the noblest viewi 
in the morning of his years* he weal on shi|iiii|[ matt 



good knd thf true. Th« day before his dutt 
to the quMtion of one who watched by his 
that affecting punge of Cicero, beginning i 
iHtim diem. He nid, that he was going to I 
that company with whom he ehould be u well 
in a qnaiter of an hour, oa if he had knoi 
yean. Thii idea he haa enlai^ed in a letter 
who had requcated from bim wme topict of 
to adminiater to a yoang lady in ill health*. 
It may be deairabie to caution the rcada 
did not employ the phraae of a pagan wii 
dosing scene of hia existence, to the excln 
more delightful consotationa of the Bible j 1 
rowed the words to apply them to the ei 
Christian faith and reliance in the aton< 
Redeemer. Thus he gave them a new ■ 
new significatioD. 
Hediedonthe Ist of September, l687,iQi 
I third year of bis age, and was buried in tb 
I the College, where the asbea of Mcde and 
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rett by his side. In person he was till and thin, and 
in early life, of an agreeable florid coantenance» thoii|^ 
the intensity of his application in after-times imparted 
a more pallid hne to his featores; bat his complexion 
was always dear and healthful, and his eye hasel and 
vivid as an eagle*. The nature of his occupations did 
not encourage the cultivation of the lighter accomplish- 
ments; but he had some skill in music, and played a 
little on the lute, till the painful ecstacy of the pleasure 
compelled him to relinquish it His conversation was* 
serious and pleasant, and Bishop Burnet, who visited 
him at Cambridge, spoke of him as an open-hearted 

I ! Christian phUosopher, who studied to establish men in 

t' j the great principle of religion against Atheism. 

It is, however, to be lamented that this excellent man 
submitted his rdigious feelings to the direction of his 
imagination, or suffered them to assume even the faintest 
liue of a romantic or poetical character. He built, 
indeed, upon the Rock of Ages, yet he unintentionally 

' I defaced the majestic simplicity of Sacred TVuth by the 

I unlicensed indulgence of his fiuicy. He never for a 

moment suspected that he might be injuring by his 

^ I conduct the cause he laboured so zealously to pro- 

mote. But the purity and tranquillity which he enjoyed 

' ;! are given to few. A spectator of the world only throu^ 

his "loop-holes of retreat j" unseduced by its allure- 
ments, uncorrup^ed by its pleasures he did not always 
consider that every heart was not like his [own. The 
orthodoxy of his belief can alone be vindicated by a 

^ careful perusal of his writings. In them it wiU be seen 

how firmly he grasped the promises of the Gospel, and 



\':- with ^i^iat a sleepfess eye of fiidth he waited ^ thdr 
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St break of flay; mbjoining alwayi that of 
as a suitable EpipiOHema to alt, — Abraham 
afar of, and r^oieed at it. At this window I 
while I am choked and itifled with the 
■tench of the daily wickedneaa of thii 
world ; and am almost quite wearied out witi 
nesa and irkaomencBS of this my earthly |h) 
Tlie mysticism of More's worka waa onl 
tion of his life. He saw visions, and drew 
At one time, for ten days, he waa, in bb 
M wAere, continuing all the time in a tnnce 
this period he ate, drank, slept, and went 
usual, but the thread of hia rumination 
broken. While in this state, he afGrm< 
thoughts possessed a singular clearness } b 
feeUugg were not less ardent or powerful 
fluence. Mr. Ward, when he occasjooal 
coming from his chamber after prayer, t 
Qlnmination over his countenance, " as if 1 
been wholly overcast with a golden shower 
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332 RBNRT MORS. 

Stones in the street*' He was fond of meditating in the 
cool summer-evenings, when the sir fanned "itself 
through the leaves of the arbour*/* and many inci« 
dental remarks in his prose works show him to have 
been a disciple of nature.** 

He was charitable and benevolent to alL His cham- 
ber-door, we are told by one who knew him familiarly, 
was an hospitaL In one of his Discourses on several 
Texts, he touches upon the sentiments with which a 
good man regards the unhappiness he is unable to 
remove. 

" And even the most miserable objects in this present 
scene of things cannot divest him of his happiness, but 
rather modify it; the sweetness of his spirit being 
melted into a kindly compassion in the behalf of 
others, whom, if he be able to help, it is a greater 
accession to his joy; and if he cannot, the being 
conscious to himself of so sincere a compassion, and 
so harmonious and suitable to the present state of 
things, carries along with it some degree of pleasure, 
i like mournful notes of music exqubitdy well fitted 

to the sadness of the ditty.** The sequestered paths 
I of his own life were not much frequented by these melan- 

! choly sufferers, but a disregard of money mari^ed all 

his actions, and one of the wishes nearest to his heart 
was, the bequest of a valuable legacy to his beloved 
College. 

His philosophical works were all composed with the 
noblest intentions. The Livkiktm of Hobbes, by its 
startling paradoxes and its bold assumption of truth, 
had gained many votaries, and it was in the hope of 
coonteraettng its pemicioiis tendency^ that f"a set 



tjfic Wilkin*, whom Burnet declared the wi 
man he ever knew; and our poet, who le 
the Bishop mjtb, to many that came after hit 
More has been dethroned from his lite 
macy, and ftom the moat popular of authors, 
one of the most obscure. Yet, for many yei 
Restoration, his works were held in extraordii 
His philosophic writin)^ are full of ingenuity ■ 
He believed tltat the sacred knowledge of 1 
descended to Pythagoras, by whom it bai 
monicated to Plato, and this delusion afl 
thing he wrote and did. He imagined hii 
attended by a genius, like the Dtemon of S 
would sometimes remark, in reference to th 
agent, that " there was something about uf 
better than ourselves what we would be at.' 
possible to suppress a smile at the philo 
gravely assures us, that " Otho was pulled 
bed by the ghost of Galba." His chapter on 
nwnta of the " Aiirial People," in the 7Vi 
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3J4 HBNKT MOKB. 

Addison commended his 83r8tem of Ethics in the 
SpecttUor, The vanity of Hobbcs» and the taste of 
Addison, speak powerfnlly in hb canse. 

As a scholar, he was widely and deeply read, hut 
learning he valued only as subservient to the higher 
and weightier matters of wisdom and truth. He con- 
stantly asserted that piety was the only key of true 
knowledge, which could proceed alone out of purity of 
life. He rejoiced that he was as wkoU$tiU aica, for he 
said that a little armour was sufficient, if weD placed. 

His prose is superior to his verse. No successful 
qipeal can be made from Dr. Southey's severe judg- 
ment upon the Scmg of ike SauL His ears were first 
tuned to poetry by the music of the Faerf Qiteem, which 
his father often read aloud on the winter evenings: 
the harp of Spenser was never touched by a ruder hand. 
But to the few who are willing to accept the grandeur of 
the concepticm for the poverty of the execution, the 
poems of More will not be destitute of interest He did 
not wander along the Great Sea of Beauty without be- 
holding the forms that rose from its waters; and firom 
the intricacies of his harsh and gnarled phraseology, 
thoughts of grace and tenderness often come out to 
meet us. Mr. Campbell has compared his poetry to 
some strange grotto, whose gloomy labyrinths we might 
be curious to explore for the strange associations they 
excite. 

More was happy in the fellowship of some excellent 
men, who partook of his innocence, simplicity, and 
enthusiasm. Of these, by fiur the most remarkable was, 
John Norris, whose few poems display no ordinary 
genius, and whose sermons on the BMliriHift, oy e r flo w 
with sensibili^. His life was ia hanoMwi ^aKtift.^ik 



JOSEPH BCAtlHONT. S3S- 

ftssion ; he boilt his tabernacle away from ihe tumult 
of the world, and set up his pillar of rest in a holy 
place*. His writings are imbued with the acrene 
thoughtfuhicBs of an amiable mind. Hia ch&riuiiig 
Idea of Happinfit vtoi the meditation of a few broken 
hours in a garden. Although not unvisitcd by thoM 
raptures, on account of which he gave More the aome 
of the Intellectual Epicure, hia fancy was more sober 
and temperate. His glimpses of a brighter country 
were not less vivid than those of his friend j but he 
descended from his heavenly contemplations with ■ 
more solemn awe, and a more reverential silence. 



Joseph Beaumont, a contemporary and opponent of 
More, was bom at Hadleigb, in Suffolk, March 13tb, 
161S, and having received the rudiments of hia cduca- 
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336 108BPH BEAUMONT. 

and a liberal patron : when deprived of all his prefer- 
ments by the Parliament, that Prelate welcomed him to 
his house, appointed him domestic chaplain, and in 
1650, gave him his step-daughter in marriage: with 
this lady, Beaumont lived in retirement until the Resto- 
ration drew him from his seclusion. He was created 
Doctor of Divinity in 1 G60, by the King's Letters, and 
ftom this time his life was prosperous and tranquiL He 
succeeded Dr. Pearson in the Mastership of Jesus 
College, in 1662, which he shortly afterwards eichanged 
for that of Peterhouse. In 1670, he was chosen Regius 
Professor of Divinity, a situation he retained till his 
death in 1699. He was buried in the College Chapel, 
where his son Charles also lies. 

Beaumont has been highly commended for the ex- 
cellence of his Latin style. He was, also, an artist 
The pictures by the altar of Peterhouse Chapel were 
drawn by him in chalk and charcoal ; and Carter, the 

j Cambridge historian, thought the Wise Men*s Offering, 

on the north side, particularly fine. 
^\ Dr. Southey has condemned Psyeke to oblivion, as 
unreadably dull; and few students will be found armed 
with sufficient patience to penetrate through the dreari- 
ness of its twenty cantos. But the barren heath is 
intsrsected by many green and flowery paths, and 
nourished by little streams of genuine poetry. The 
misfortune is, that we grow weary before we find them. 
The poem represents the intercourse between Christ 
and the human spirit; and Beaumont endeavoured to 
portray a soul conducted by Divine Grace and her 

i guardian angd, through all the temptations and assaults 

\^ of its earthly enemies, into the permanent happiness of 

beafcn. If he had r es ir kted bimadl^^aaL-^saiSw»a&gM^ 
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JOBEPH BEAVMOVT. 337 

observance of thia outline, many of the defects of the 
work would have bi'cn avoided; but he added fable to 
fable, aiid piled truth u)niu fiction, with bo r&sh uid 
tasteless a hand, as to impair not only the aspect, but 
the foundation of the structure. It may not be just to 
censure him for the familiarity of his expressions, and 
the ludicrous contrasts which every page presents. 
The theological bl^roture of the age is open to a Uke 
reproof. In one of Dr. 1 lammond'a Sermons, the angels 
c called " glittering courtiers of the superior world*:" 
id the reader of Jcrt'my Taylor uill not irquire to be 
reminded how often that mostt^r of eloquence degrades 
the dignity of a comparison by a common ollusioD or 
lappropriate expletive, or how frequently he raises 
statues of pure gold on pedestals of clay. In his sub- 
limest productions these spots are visible, detracting 
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338 FLATMAN. 

Uie duty of the Editor to show thai the ''art of atealing 
j wisely** is not lost among no. 

Wood has honoured Flatm an with the title of an 
eminent poet He painted better than he wrote, and 
Gnnger esteemed one of his heads worth a ream of his 
Pindarics. These justify the satire of Lord Rochester; 
Imt Pope copied him in 7%e Dying CkrkHtm to ii$ SmJ, 
withont thinking it necessary to mention the obligalkNL 
The Tkmigki of DetUk mnst yield to the natural and 
imptcsstfe earnestness of the following verses:— 

' Oh. the sad day. 

When ftiendft shall shake their heads, and tay 
jf , Oh miserable me. 

|! Hark how he groans f look how he pants te breath ! 

: ' See how be struggles with the pangs of Death I 

When they shall tay of these poor eyes, 
] How hollow and how dim they be I 

Mark bow his broast doth swell and rise 
Against his potent enemy f 
When some old fUend shall step to my bed-side. 
Touch my chill faee, and thenoe shall gently slide ; 
^ And when his next companions say 

*"HowdoChhedo? What hopes ?'* shaU tarn away; 
Answering only with a lift-up hand— 
*• Whs can his fate withstand ?* 
Then shall a gasp or two do more 
j Thane'er my rfaelorieeoaldbefbrs; 

FssMmde the peevish werid to tronble me ns mors ^ 
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• Tbt saly plaes ia wbick IlMfe sssa Ikb Bosn 
Btsa% wpfMi U Hsteisisa. 



Paoi 6.— Aidibiihop Sharp, whom Bnniet 
one of the moat popular preachers of the 
great reader of Shakspcare. Dr. Mangcy, i 
hia dan^tcr, told the Speaker Onslow, thai 
all jomtg Divints to unite the reading of SI 
the itodj of the SeriptoRS} and Dr. Uale, 
Norwicb, trtio had been Ch^lain to ArchU 
anund Onalow that Sharp's declaration, 
Bible and Shakspeare had made him Ar 
Yolk," was oftea repeated at Lambeth f 
Onslow's note to the Oxford edition of An 
tf kitowm Tbw, vol. iiL, p. 100. 

Sharp wma celebrated for the vigonr and 
wUdt his Sennona were delivered. 



FLETCHER. 

Page 29.— Dr. Fletcher fonned one of the i 

of the Metropolitan VistUtion, appointed 

Strype's Ltfe af Bukop GrinJal, p. 396, OxJ 

In Hay 1596, Bishop Fletcher wrote to Lm 
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SVPPLBMBNT. 

the tenna in which Dr. Fletcher is recommended^ erittoe 
the respect he was held in by Elizabeth. 

P^e 55. — ^This would have been more correctly ex- 
preaaed by aaying^ that three new hooka of the Famt 
Quern were pabliahed in 1596. 



I WITHER. 

I P^e 89.— VTitherwaa again m priaon in 1621. Mr. 

Collier haa commimicated to me the following int creat 
; I.H,«t»cUfiro«theIUgi.t«oftl.Pri,yC«»ca:-. 

M Jane, 1621. 
A Warrant to John Perrial, to bring befina the Lords the 

penon of George Wither. 

27 June, 1621. 

i< This day George Wither, Gent^ having been sent for by 

warrant from the Lords, hath tendrad his appearance, whidi 
Ibr his indemnity is here entred, ha being nevertheless i^joined 
lo remaine in Uie cnstody of the Messenger, until by order 
from the Lords he shalbe dismissed. ; 

On the same day, however, we find from another 
entry, that the Council iaaned a warrant to commit 
George Wither doae priaoner into the Marshalaea, 
nntfl farther order. 

.| 15Mareh,162L 

t I A warrant to the Keeper of the Msrshalsea, to enlarge and 

[ . ^. sstt at hberty the penon of George Wythers, vpon Bond, to be 

1 ' given by him, with a Suretie before the Gierke of the Conneell 

i j attendant, to hb Mi^esty's use for his ftxthoomeing and ap- 

[' I peaianee at all tyme, as there shalbe cause. 

(' ' P^e 115. — One atania from the "Prayer of Ha- 

I * ' bakknk,** haa been frequently quoCedi a tnt anfanatrd 

;;^ manner pervadea the entire poem :— 

Tna PsATam or HAaAEKun. ^ 

Goo Almighty he came down ; 
Down bn taws tram^TMKOHmriwv^X 




Pram hit lida th«re did 'ppMr 
Bcuning nyt that thined bright ; 
And bU povw he ■hn>ud«d then. 
PltigttM btfon hit bM ha lant; 
At hte ibet hot ea*U then went. 

Wbnw H« itood, H« m«uun took 
Of the with, and viewad it wdl i 
Natwns vuiiih*d >t hit kmk ; 
AooiMit hilU 10 powder Mi— 

Through the euth Thou rifti did>t s 
And the riven then did flow : 
Hounuini teeing Thee did ihske, 
And ftwajp the floodi did go— 
Fmn the deep ■ mice wu heerd. 
And hi* hande on high be leu'd. 



Page 128. — An emmeoos calcalation of I 
ttie H S. alone prevented the iiuertioa of n i 
notice of this intcmtinz noet. in the ewUt 
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cities of Europe, and extended his researches into Egypt 
and the Holy Land. After an absence of se? end years 
he returned to England, and prepared the history of his 
wanderings, which issued firom the press in 1615. He 
seems also to have been one of the early residents in 
Virginia; for Drayton, in an Elegy addressed to Sandys, 
speaks of him as Treasurer to the English Company in 
that country. After his return, he spent much of his 
time with his sister. Lady Wenman, at CasweD, near 
Witney, in Oxfordshire. This situation was rendered 
still more agreeable to him from its proximity to the 
li retreat of his accomplished and amiable friend. Lord 

f Falkland, whom to know was to esteem. In this 

; delightful seclusion he meditated on the dangers he had 

escaped, and acknowledged the care of that Heavenly 
Shepherd by whom he had been conducted in aD his 
Jmumeyings. He has expressed his feelings in that 

admirable poem, Deo. Opi. Max.: — 

• 

Of who hath tasted of Thy clemency 
In groater measure, or more oft than I ? 
My grateful verse thy goodness shall display, 
O Thou, whe went'st sJong in all my way-* 
To where the morning, with perfumed wingi, 

I I ' From the high mountains of Psncluea springs 

To that new-found-outpworld, where sober night 
Takes from the Antipodes her silent flight; 

,; Totho-dwk.*. -hew horrid wintwwign^ 

' t 

:■! 



And binds the stnhbora floods in icy vumm* , 
To Ljbiaa wastes, whose thirst bo showers assnagtb 
And where swo11*b Nilns eools the lion's rage. 
\ >• Thy wondsis co the deep have I beheld. 

Yet all by those on Judah's hiUs exeea*d; 
t'! There whsre the Vifgin*s Son his doetrins tai^l^ 

\ j His miiaeles and our redemptisn wiought. 




Hat OD the Tbnoiu ibom, wh 
Of ftutk SimoMii tboa prawr 
So when Anbiui thiorM belaid 
And vheo hj ■!! abuidoa'd, 71 

Then bniaght*rt tne home in w 
Hifl^ bu7 ■•, whieh M me I 
Hkvlng fiaiibed the Mcred woric 
himaelf deaigned, utd paid hie nil 
God, Saadyt wh ptbEred to hii 
ning of UuA, 1643. He died i 
■est of hie alec^ Ledj Kergant ^ 
in the dumcd of the Fuieh Churd 
ment. la the Register he ia s^k 
poet of hla age; a titk the ami^ 
been the fint to r^ect But Tap 
stndied his writings with great pi 
afRrmed him to be the best Tcnifit 
death be was one of the Gen 
Chamber to Chulei the Fint, w 
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SVPPLBMBNT. 

My days short as ths erening shada* ' 
As morning dew eonsume away ; 

As grass cvt down with scythes I flidsb 
Or like a flower eropt yesterday. 
But* Lord, thou suffer*sl no deeay* 

Tby promises shall never vade^ 



Thou, Lord, my witness ait 
I I am not proud of heart, 

1 1< . {: Nor look with lofty eyes, 

. ' I None envy, nor despise. 

} t Nor to vain pomp apply 

' \ ' -' My thoughts, nor soar loo high : 

• i J But in hehaviour mild. 

And as a tender child. 
Weaned from his mother's hreast, 
t * On Thee alone I rest 

O Israel, adore 
The Lord for ever more. 
Be He the only scope 
Of thy unfointing liope. 



Sandya*8 sister married Anthony Auchcr, and was 
grmndmothcr to the poet Thomas Stanley; and from 
the same Lady, James Hammond was descendedf. 

BRAITHWAIT. 

Pige 128. — ^Mr. Collier has pointed oat to me another 

allnsioQ to Wither, by Braithwait, in TSme*$ CtartmM 

Drmmm, 1621, where, after glancing at Akm9 Wk^ md 

Siripi, he sajrs in the margin, with eridcnt veferenoe to 

• i Wither—** One whom I admire, being no leaa htappj §ot 

. y- his native invention, than excellent for hia proper and 

I dqpmt dimension.** The latter part of the passage 

to imply a compliment to the ^n^aoMl appear- 



* Dspsrt pMi sway. 
t Brydfii*tasltiathsi«fnBteri>tn«aa\MMiF4 



luiv, Ibftn to the prescribed sti 
His aftrr-lifr wu principally pns 
he \* Mid b]r Wood, to havr let 
racter of a well-bred gentleman a 



TKACIIAM 
Page 132, — Henry Peacliam, w 
ele^nt and learned \iTilcr, wax bi 
became a atudent of Trinity ('ollcf 
he (bared in tbe paternal );t.-iii<ro 
be panegyrized in the Gfnlleman'$ / 
to have been patnmised by ih 
Kliiabetb. on who»t marriage In- 
Hjinn»," which have been reprii 
the Littrary Miueum. His life was 
dependence — at one time, a travelli 
the master of a Free Schtwl atV 
an empliijnnent to which he was 
Malone thinks that he took orders 
Sir John Hawkins says, thnt i— 
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cither pot pfresently into ooknm, or kept preserved aU 
the ytn, to imitate at mj leLrare, in dose boxes.** 
Feacham merited a better fortnne. 

WITHER. 

Pige.169.— Bnrton baa the following entry in bis 
Dkay, December 22, 1 656 :— 

'; \ " Colonel Whetham offered a petition in behalf of Colonel 

i j Wither. 

• I ''Mr. Speaker said ha had also a copy of feiy good Tenea» 

' * tan the same hand, lo offer.** 

i; ^ Mr. Rntt supposes this copy of yerses to have been 

the Boat OmiMii Votum, which was printed in 1656, 
and was occasioned, as we are told by Wood, by the 
summoning of extraordinary grand juries from the 
Banmets, Knights, &c, to serve in their several 
counties during the summer assises. 
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FISHER. 

P^e 191. — Various passagca in the history of Fisher 
countenance this belief. Having taken a degree at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, he threw off his gown, 
and gcMUg over to Brabant, joined the Garriaon of 
Bolduc He remained there only a abort time, and 
on his return to England wah made an Enaign in 
the army sent against the Scots m 1639. In this 
',i expedition he formed an acquaintance with the 

I ^., poet Lovelace, and may, at the same time, have be- 

I ^' come intimate with Wither, who waa, as we have aeen, 

; I attached to one of the regiments. Fisher continued 

\ '• an active loyalist until the mdandioly defeat on 

1 1> Marslon Moor, when ha flei tn liondaa^ ^ 



peiue for bii alleged aufferings in the Ki 
He expired in « coffec-houae in the Old Bi 
2nd of April, 1693, tnd «u intared in 
ground of St Sepnlchn on the 6th of the ■ 
Wood Kdmita the merit of some of his hatis 
he aeemi to have been « penon of mmt i 
very little diaoretion. 

Wither alio prefixed verses to Dn jton'a 
and comforted the author with the asaoiw: 
to cnne would "hug" bis .poesj'. But th 
notaniTed yet 



LOVELACE. 

Page 79.^LoTeUce is not altogether nocoi 
the lifie of Wither. The persecution he expei 
from his declaration of respect to the King, in 
I petition in his favour to the House of Con 
the county of Kent, For this act he was c 
the Gate-house at Westminster, when he ^ 
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Some, that you under sequestimtxm are, 
Because you write when going to the 
And one the hook prohihita, hecauie Kent 
The first petition by the author sent. 

\i But though his own exertions were thus paralyzedi 

1 J ' ' he furnished one of his brothers with funds to promote 
; 1 1 the cause of the Royalists, and supported another who 

; >. { 1^ was studying the art of war in Holland. After the 

! \ ■[ execution of Charles he fell into a despondency, which 

I was deepened by the indigence of his condition. IVom 

I the most accomplished and courted of cavaliers, he was 

I degraded to a wanderer and a beggar. His apparel, 

which had formerly been of " doth of silver and gold/* 
consisted only of a few miserable rags. Aubrey says, 
that for several months he had an allowance of twenty 
shillings a week, which was paid to him every Monday 
by George Pett, a haberdasher in Fleet-street Accord- 
ing to Wood, he died in a very mean lodging, near 
Shoe Lane, and was buried in the church of St Bride. 
Aubrey says, his death happened in a .cellar in Long 
Acre. 

Lovdace had no inconsiderable portion of true poetic 
feding. The latter part of the epitiq>h on Mrs. Filmer, 
has been imitated by Collins : — 

But see, the rapid spheres stand still 
> ! r And tune themselves unto her will ; 

f I ; Thus, dthough this marble must, 

i I ' As all things, crumble into dust ; 

! ' And though you find this fair-buih teoib 

{ t'/ Ashes, as what lies in its womb, 

; j' Yet her saint-like name shall shinsb 

'I A living glory in this shrine, 

t ' And her eternal fkme be read* 
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Thou MVtl the oonscience what ihe aOt, 

And iwear*tt to etse bar. 
There*! none can want where thou fappliest* 
Theie*! none can give where thou deniett. 
Alaal food world, thoa boast*it; fldie wwld, tfaoa lieet 

I ( ; What well-adTised ear regarda 

,\ •] What earth can say ? 

' ^ ,V Thy words are gold, but thy rewards 

Are painted clay ; 
Thy canning can but pack the cards* 

Thou canst not play. 
Thy game at weakest, still thou vieat 
If seen, and then revy'd, deniest— 
Thou ait not what thou secm*st; fUse woridt thou liesf* 
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Thy tinsel boeome seems a mint 

Of new-coin'd treasure, 
A paradise that has no stint. 

No change, no measure ; 
I '• A painted cask, but nothing in*t, 

Nor wealth, nor pleasure. 
I : Vain earth I that fiilsely thus oompliest 

With man ; vain man I that thou reliest 
On earth ; Tain man, thou dot*st; Tain earth, thou liest 

I . I ' What mean dull souls, in this high measure, 

• .; Tohaberdash 

In earth*s base wares, whose greatest treasure 

Is dross and trash ? 
The height of whose enchanting pleasure 
jf. Is but a flash? 

Are these the goods that thou suppliest 
{^M Us mortals with ? Are these the highest? 

Can these bring coidialpeaee? False wotld, thou liest 
\> An^.,bookii. 

Althoogh Quarks Med in his attempts at comedy, 
;li all bis works show considerable dramatic life and 

spirit The Shepherd wat^dng his flocks by ni^i^ki a. 
pleasing pietue;— 
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Hetliinks my trembling cot doth not Allow 
Such restful case, as it wai wont to do. 
Pray God my Itocks be safe ; my dremii ft 
Some litrange desifjn* ; pny God tluU til b 
m up (for sure the wutcd night ^w« oU 
And ifthkt need require, secure my fold. 
LtNKd, how the heaven* be spangled ! Ho* 
Contends fbi greater brightness, to utidark 
Tlic shades of night, ond in ■ silent story 
Declare the greatness of their Maker's glor 
But, hark ! am I deceived? or does mine o 
PenccLTs a noise of footsteps drawing near? 
What midnight wanderer is grown bo bold. 
At such a season, to ramble near my fold? 
Sure 'tis some pilgrim burdened with the g 
Of K lost way, or else some nightly thief; 
Oi else, perchance, some shepherd tliot dot 
From his affrighted rest, as well as I. 
No, 'tis some friend, or else my dog had no 
Be«n silent half so long. Ho t who goes It 
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of Scripture occur to tbem, which produce contrition 
•nd ranorsc 

These are followed by a soliloquy on the hetnousnett 
of their fins, and by s pnyer that they may be fbr> 
given. I extract one of the characters entire. 
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Tbs Csifsouous Mak. 

I ENOW there b much of the teed of tho serpent in him, by 
his my looks, if his words betrayed him not He hath ealsn 
the egg of the oockairioe, and surely he remsinoth in a state 
of perdition. He is not within the covenant, and abideth in 
the gall of bitterness. His studied prayers ihow him to be a 
high malignant, and his /fts-isort Atp concludes him Popishly 
affeeted. He oomes not to our prifsie meetings, nor eon- 
tributes a penny to the cause. He cries up lesming and the 
book of common prayer, and takes no arms to hasten refiuma- 
tion. He fears God for his own ends, ibr the spirit of Anti- 
christ is in him. * * Whorefore my soul detesteth him, 
and I will hsTs no oonversation with him, for what fellowship 
hath light with dsrkness, or the pure in heart with the un- 
doan? Sometimes he is a publican, sometimes a pharisee, snd 
always a bypoerits. He rails against the altar as kmd as we, 
and yet he cringes and makes an idol of the name of Jesus. 
He is quiek-sighted to the infirmities of the Saints, and in 
hb heart rqoiees at our fluUngs. He honours not a prsaehing 
ministry, and [too mueh leans to a churoh-govsmment He 
paints devotkm on his flioe, while pride b stamped within his 
heart. He places sanctity in the walls of a steeple-house, 
and adofes the saerament with his popish knee. His rsligion 
is a weather«ock, which turns its breast Is eveiy blsst of wind. 
With ths purs he seems purs, and with ths wicked he wiU 
join in foUowship. A sober language b in his month, bat the 
poison of asps b under hb tongue. He b a Laodkiean in 
hb Crith, a Nieolaitan in hb woiksi a Pbarisse in hb disguise^ 
and *I thank my God I am not as thb man." 



Judge not, tbU r* be not judged. Maiii 
John *ii. 94. 
Judge mt aeeiwdiiig to the Kfftanatm, 

righteeu jndgment 

RouAiii xiT. \0, IS> 
But vhj dcNt thou judge thjr brathc? » 
thou Mt tt nought thjr Imtber? We ehell 
befbre the jndgment-Mtt oTChriit. 

Let ui not, thenfore, judge one taollur 
but judge thii ntber, that no man put k i 
bloek, or an ooeuioa to ftll, in hit bntber'i 

1 Cox. it. S. 
Judge nothing before the time, untit 
crane ; who both will bring to light the hid 
oTdukneM, end will aeke minifeit the e 
thebearta. 

PiALH L. 6.— God ii Jtroei rih> 
Bia lOtiLOQtnr. 
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yelloir, and with blotted fingen made his Uur the greater I 
How bat the pride of thy own heart blinded thee toward 
thjaelft how qniek-eigbted to another! Thy brother has 
slipped, but thou hast fallen, and hast blandied thy own 
impiety with the publishing his sin. Like a fly, thoa stingesi 
his sores, and feedest on his oormptions. Jesus eame eating 
and drinking, and was judged a glutton. John eame ^ting, 
and was diallenged with being a deriL Judge not, my soul, 
lest thou be judged. Malign not thy brother, lest God laugh 
at thy destniction. Wooldst thou escape the punishment? 
judge thysem Wonldst thou avoid the sin? humble thyself . 

HIS PRATER. 

O OoD, that ait the only searcher of the reins, lo whom the 
seerets of the heart of man are only known, to whom alone 
the judgment of our thoughts, oar words, and deeds, belong, 
and to whose sentence we must stand or fkll^^It i^ presump- 
tuous sinner, that have thrust into thy plaoob and bddly have 
presumed to execute thy office* do hen as humbly eonftss 
the insolence of mine attempt, and, with a sorrowftd heart, 
repent me of my doings; and though my convinced con- 
science can look for nothing ftom thy wrathftd hand but the 
same measure which I measured to another, yet, in the confi- 
dence of that mercy which thou hast promised to all those that 
truly and unfingnodly believe, I am become an humble suitor 
for thy gracious pardon. Locd, if thou search me but with 
a fovourable eye, I shall appear much more unrighteous in 
thf sight than this my uncharitably«coodemned brother did 
in imiM. O, look not. Lord, upon me as I am, lest thou 
abhor me; but, through the merits of my bleased Saviour, 
east a graekma eye upon me. Let his humility satisfy for 
my ptieiim[Khin, and let his meritorioos sdforings answer 
for my vile uaeharitahleneea. Let not the voiee of my oifenoe 
piwfuke thee with a stronger cry than the language of his 
interaesiioB. EsMSfS fimn me, O God, all spiritual pride, 
and make me Hltle in my own conceit. Lofd, light me lo 
mjiili; tel hjtiqr U^Imttf disMm.^M ^k^V 
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Ldocster; and Dr. Bliss mentioiis an vnengimYcd 
portrait of him, which still exists in the library of 



The following stmik is very ingenious and degant:— 



. Vj Even tt the needle that directs the hour. 

, il (Touch'd with the lotd-ftone) hy the lecrrt power 

. .' f^ Of hidden nature, points upoD the pole; 

B?en so the waTering powers of my soaL 
1 1 ^ Touched hy the virtue of thy Spirit, flee 

• I Fhm what is earth, and point alone Is Thee. 

, I HERBERT. 

'} /[• P^e 250. — Herbert's Mmm Re$paiuarUB consist of 

fifty Epigrams, intended as answen to a poem written 
by Mdville, against the discipline of the established 
church. Throe of them are inscribed to James, one to 
the Prince of Wales, one to the Bishop of Winchester, 
one to the people of Scotland, exhorting them to peace, 
one to those whom he supposed led astray by Mehrille 
and other writera of his persuasion; the last to the 
Deity, and the rest to Melville himself.— Zouch. 

Page 264.— Sir Thomas Herbert relates, in the GirsioM 
ITImio^, or Remains of the two last yeara of Charles 
the First, that the unfortunate monardi frequently 
read Bishop Andrews's Sermons, Hooker's EeektiMtiietd 
P^Utft Dr. Hammond's Works, Sandys's Pteiyhrase, 
the JPWry Qiiem, &c., and Herbert's poems. To the 
] ,. ; hasty and contemptuous opinion eip i r ea r d of the 

\ ^ Temfk by Mr. Headley, we may oppose the generous 

commendation of Mr. jDi^eridge^ one of the most amiable 

and ekM|uent of modem poets. ** Having mentkmsd the 

of HcAefft» that model of a man»a gentleman 



BUFFLEMENT. 3i9 

and a clergyman, let mo add, that ttie quointuc-M of 
some of bis thoughts (not of hia diction, than which 
Dothing can be more p'lre, manly, and unaffected), has 
blinded modem readers to the great gecera] merit of 
hia poems, which ore for the most part excellent iu 
their kind. " — The Friend,\oLi.f, 67. See alio Biojtvpk. 
LiSerar., p. 98. 



DUPORT. 
Page 286.— Dr. Zouch saya that Duport imbibed th«r 
very spirit of Homer. Hia versions of Job, the Song of 
Solomon, and the Pealms, go far lo warrant this high 
eulogiuni. In the Muste Subteciva (autore J. D. OuUat, 
l676),Her1>crt'evirtucsare frequently celebraEoL Thieme 
lines occur on his life, bv Walton: — .u -i- .» 
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hero; it ib the Esquire vaunting the exploits of his 
Knight In harmony and grace, superiority may, per- 
haps, be awarded to Ford; but in richness and fiervoQr 
j \ of style, what comparison can be instituted between him 

and Crashaw ? Ford*s imitation occurs in the Lovtr't 
Mekneialy, which was published in 1 629. Menq>hoa 
is recounting to Amethus a circumstance that happened 
to him one morning while he was in Thessaly :— - 

\"^ A sound of music tuuched mine ears, or rather 

. I Indeed, entranced my soul. At I stole nearer, 

InTited by the melody, I saw 
|: This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute, 

With strains of strange variety and harmony ; 
\ Proclaiming, as it seemed so bold a challenge 

To the clear choristers of the woods, the biids. 
That AS they flock'd sbout him, all stood silent, 
Wond'ring at what Ihey heard.— I wonder*d too— 
Amei, And so do I, — good I on-^ 
Mem, A nightingale. 
Nature's best musician, undertakes 
The challenge; and for every sevenl strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she ming her own : 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she. 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to • • • 

Amei. How did the rivals part? 
Mem, You term them rightly ; 
For they were rivals, and their mistress, hamony. 
i Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 

,. I Into a pretty anger, that a bird 

Whom art had never taught diffs, moods, or notes, 
> Should VIS with him for mastery, whose study 

I Had bttsisd many boon to perfect pcaotaea. 

i *! To end the eootroveny, in a rapture, 

I Upon his tastnuBsnt he plays so 
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MORE. 



F^ 334. — There wis a playfbl simplicity sbout all 
his expressions. After ccmipletiiig s work on which he 
had been long engaged, he said, — *' Now for these three 
months, I will neither think a wise thought, nor speak 
a wise word, nor do an ill thing.** He used often to 

ii remark, that he found it one of the hard^ things in 

the world not to over study himself; and when he was 
writing his EjcpoiiiUm of ike Apoeahfptt, he observed, 
that Aif nag (as he called his imagination) wa» hiU ooer- 
fne, and went even foiier lAaa ke ohmoit de$ired, diil ke 
tkangkt it was the right «Mf . But when his toil was over, 
he shared the weariness and exhaustion which result 
from literary exertion, and he complained to his friends 
that the earthly house was a poor habitation for its 
immortal guest More, indeed, underwent all the 
drudgery of authorship, his woriLs being fiairly transcribed 
by his own hand. Pope is known to have wished 
himself dead while translating Homer; and More, in his 
moments of irritation, assured his friends that when he 
got his hands out of the fire, he would not very sud- 
denly thrust them in again. He seems to have shone 
in cdloquial intercourse. His remarks often possess the 
terseness which gave such animation to the manner 

I of Johnson. 

^waking of criticism and quotations, be said, that it 
was lih goiag ssur pimghti laadi ; and in allusion to 

j, the copknmess of his fancy, be onoe observed, that he 

waa ftreei ta ad Ai$ wag tkraagh a crowd ff tkoagkts a$ 
ikraagk mwaad. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



Page 'J3. — In the recently -pnblialied part of the Bib- 
liographer t Manual, Mr. Lowndes mentions a copy of 
Fidflia. in the possession of Sir M. Sykea, bcuing the 
date of IGl?. 

Page 1 97.— In Dyer's Supphntid to Or Higtory of tke 
UniuertUy of Cambridge, Quarlea is said to hare taken his 
Bachelor's Degree in 1608. 

P^ 1 98. — In Ogboroe's Hitlory ofEuta, pt. i. p. 1 60, 
it is stated, that Quarles remained in the service of the 
Queen of Bohemia about four years. This •) 
is without any authentication. 
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FoolMip Octavo* Steoirv Editmv. trilk AdiMou. it, 6dL ytmmi to doth, 

T IVES of EMINENT CHRISTIANS. VoL I. 

"^^ Bishop Wilson; Archbishop Ushir; Dr. HAMMQifD; 
JoHNETSLYif. By the Rev. R. B. HONK, M.A. The Portraito 
on Steel, by SifOLRHRART. 



TW pfttha of. food bms oio coaaonlr 
oo fell of pcoeo. owl tho oonmrt wkiek 
WfeU tbnii. to ncveifelly ooftoiMd aod 
b l tw o d hf a Mcicd ioiooaee. that few 
man pleoftof or wc CTw fal woyt of ireo«* 
■wadiDK tho firar owl krre of Goil luivo 
bcoa ftmad. tluiB the iMMieolion of rrli- 
giuQs biocnpliy. WUli tiM dMlxa of pro- 

MO* BJ UM pWtrim 
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of God. thU nttlo TOlVMO boo btOBWiltlOM 

•od il b boped UmU. hi oonylBf It tota 
oxeentioB. a ftcoli tototool mmj hkn boo* 
Kivro to tho Uvn of ibMO oadooat pofooM^ 
by tbo eolhoioo of fenwr acaMUt. oad 
thp oddlthNi of mrw aiattor Rkootd Ami 
their own wrltfBvt. •« well «• ftooi 
\tdmMo of OQBlrBpoiuy blogmpbj 
bblory. 



Fooltnp Octavo. U. 6d. bMod to elolb. 

T> EADINGS in BIOGRAPHY. A SdectioD of the 
-^^ Lives of the roost Eminent Men of all Nationi. 

Tbo drolfa of tbte work b to glvo aa rfad otadent. All tbo llvto boTt boo« 

aceoaatof Iho Ihrvo of tho Icodrro In tbo oompiM tnm oH|{iaal oomeco i tboooof 

■Mot iaiportMit lerolatloiia wbieb bklory the OrfraUl Sorrrelgao ooprdallir. ara 

VNorda. IbiNB tao afo of ScwMtrit to that takrn ftooi OrtoaUl wrUon ; aod la Ibr 

of N^oleoa. Can bao brra takra to VSent Haint l^ooio. aio ooair earioM par. 

ooloet tboM Mtwaafn. eoacrniiaff vhoai timlart of tbo Kfvpilaa Craoado. Mi 

lafcttoathNi b mmi loqaiiod bj tbo bbto- ooatoaipofafy Aiahk Hbtactaaa. 



Foolocap Odaro. So. boaad la doth. 



T> EADINGS in SCIENCE; being EXPLANA- 
J-V TI0N8 of some of the most inteiesting APPEAR- 
ANCES and PRINCIPLES in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
expressed in simple Laniniaffe, and illiutrated by fluniliar 
s/amples. With very ma^gNORATiNOi. ^ 

Tbb^aMdiffBnaMtrfbllyftoaipfr. order of tbo oal^octa. to fbo toaMfrla 

blkathNktharlaff thoMuaeoMoct wbkb tbeyaio tivatod. to tbo eaoiapleo 

ly, that of ivaderlaf tbo pUh of by arhleb priacipleo aio Olaalialed. aad 

po oaoy aad larhlac to bMlaaon. to cortala rttectioao aad 
Tbo cbbf dUfePoaeoo wttlbo feaad, to tbo 



aotgr. 
aotaUy.tot i adaood tota tdoatiio fnlltai«*> 



Foobeap Oetava, 4«. 6dL boaad to elolb. Icttaotd. 

T> EADINGS in POETRY. A Selection from the 
-^^ Works of the best English Pbets. ftom Spenser to the pre- 
sent times; and Specimens of the Amerioan Poets. With Literary 
Notices of the Writers, aad brief explanatory Notes. 

Cora boo boea lakea to oeloel tatb ouMity of yoolbM Madeala. It la 

pirato aad pae«fet ao boot illaolnto tho oAieelT airiawry to add. that IW wool 

olylo of tbo leo p e c t Uo Aatbora. aad aia. ■ c tap ah ai altaaiHa bi 

attkooaatottao.aolbryaadtbaMan«i aMal obanctat if *• 
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SmU OeUvo. Seeona EAition. U SA etoOiklliitd. 

ADOC AND MIRIAM. A Jewish Tale of the 

Time of Our Saviour. 



TW ekief objret of the ABtKor has beea 
to •sMbit tko BrMeiim of ChrUttonlty 
M they Moot hoTo o p pe o wd to a Jew, is 
••r N«Tto«r*« time. Is onler thjit tkb 
Biglit be clearly dow. It waa aeeeMary 
to niot o«t the preralUiig Piejoilkra to 
w<fch they TOW e yy oe uL TbeintiodoctkNi 



of theae totoa itovy reemed Bmo Ukely to 
attract tho leader, than If they had beoa 
hairly exhibited to hb ?iew thnmch tho 
Bcdiam of aa ataa ie at atiTe tieatloo t 
while iiwh a oomUaatIm enabled 
writer to faiterails oom 



s 



Snail Oetaro. St. U. chith lettoiod. 



CENES and SKETCHES from ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Vol.1. With Enokatinos. 



It lo oar fvfpoee to narrate the prln- 
clyal. and nraet Intevettlnf events In |Iie 
annalo of Baelaod; not to reject any 
topic eonneeted with thoM which is likrly 
toentritainandinstnirt: Rrllcwm. Lite- 
latarp. Caotonw. and Mannera : to avail 
onraeheo of authentic prlTate menMrfra 
and anecdoleo of eplrl9ralrd peraaaagi't ; 
ooaMjIlnigi le connprlM the hlatory of maay 
yean In a brief pawciny notice} atothera. 



to dweU Ibr a conaMerable neriod on that 
of a tew weeko, or even of a aiafle day. 



Rejcctlnc. In abort all tho tnuninola of 
the repuar bjetorlan, and ivioklnK In 
the Ubertyof onr «wn flkr hwmhier Uto- 
mry ttatlon, we do not 
aay ivsttainta npon 
enioi 



thoaeofatricti 

and an nndeviating adhetenco to a ni d e o 

of acknowlodird anthoclty.— /nfmdbcMen. 



Snail Oetavo. Steovv Bmrioii, with Eagiavinfs. Si. 6dL doth lettotod. 

T)OMESTICATED ANIMALS considered with 
'^^ reference to Civiliiation and the Arts. 

Thlo work will conpriee a general aar- cilled : thoee conntiiea whkh art lendeied 

vey of Doa w e t lcOnadraped*, and thr pur, hatiilable only by the rahjagation and 

pooea they aabwrre in the gvrat eroooMy appropriation of certain tpeeiea, are ftno- 

of natnro : their conaexlon. too. with the rally d r e c r tb ed. with the nann>ra and 



Efieao of dviUtathm and the aria, with 
Matory of natlooa. and the pecall. 
aiitioa of Mil and clinata, are alao 



haMti of tho nativca. aa fkr aa they an 
awnciated with tho hiatory of Danntlc 



Price Ten IVnce. 



OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By GEORGE 
HOGARTH. 

A co np te h en a hro Mawnl of ttn leading and Hoighta of tho Principal Monnlaino, 
fheta In thto branch of Edncatlon. cant, aodof tfwUiwihoof tho tMndpalSNon. 
fhlly eond en e ed fton the brat ■oanea. it , aMapofthoWortd.fHothitMi^aiand 
nian oonwriaeaTablca of the SHnathna FonrPkHMif ~ 



PitooU.Sd:. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
ByGBOROK HOGARTH. 

Tho tending ovonta of CngHoh Hlotory 



with oinnlkHy. aadjhair 



itncodwlth 
tlvno an coalnad n the 

I • 



tedtothogmdnal 

lOf 



Britlok 
Tko; work la tthn* 

if 




HOGAR 
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THE ELEMENTrr^^ 
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Priee U. 6rf., hmmi fai Cloth. 

PNGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Dr. RU& 
-^^ SELL, Rector of St Botolph*t, Bishoptgate. and late Head 
Master of Charter-Home School. 



N« bafMfe eaa be noro ■impi* and 
iBlelli(ibl« tlMB UMt ^m wkkh Um RuIm 
•f tlds GmBHMT •!• rimvMed, aoil th« 
iMBviMM of a d«ll tiratiM to irlleved hjr 
ktioiMl qwfkt ftoM Um PiipIL Tbt 
itnwtioB of Kratraera, sad th« Anco 



•Ctki ft i fdU o M sad Co^loaetioas. an 



illMtnUM liy ciamplM ham tbt EagU*^ 
BiUe; wkiK at tiM mm thae. tht toaa 
of tho work to ehcerfkL Eamhaoto to 
ttcated Tcty pw o|d c aoaoly i aa4 tao Om 
mu ckMM with BMil atml <|i 
thoRatoo. 



Pitoo It. boaad ia cWth. 

PASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS, for 

-^ the Use of Young People. With Snorati wot. 

Mwmf, 0f<em of what an exiled tho cda* kaowtodfo ia taeh tiaqito laacaafa. thot* 

catod danot, riow a«i with iaditUaet. it to ho|iod. thcM LtMOirt will bo fMnd 

or wioaooBt, aad fiaciteally Biochleroao, taoUy iatoUlnible ovoa to taeh as hart 

Tiowo o« thoao oal^ccto ; aad the mo* bat tho oidlaary adraatacea ia aolat if 

iadleoo aay oao bmit har* caoaallv ua* odaeatloa t aad thoio am fpw aaMocta o« 

bibod. aio oAra haffd to be rtawvod at a which it ia. tor all ctoaoo* of y o y h. aw 

thatof UfewheahoioMMciaoo hitcdaea. inortaat.to iaeakair 

Hoa to bo cai|iiito. la thto Uttlo book, awl to gaaid ofaiaot i 
oaio kaa boM tahoa to ooBTvj otoawataiy 



rpHE 



Pric* li. «, Mch, toaiiJ hi dolk. wfth M 

BOOK of ANIMALS. (Cbas Mamhalia.) 

II. 
THE BOOK of BIRDS. 

III. 



THE BOOK of FISHES. 



UtUo 



poBpaiod. 

withoat aay pirtemioat lo Mioatiic ha- 
timy too tho aao of yoaaf mo* 
aatam. habili. aad aooo of tho 



AaloMto ioocfibod. an, howo wr, 
itPd ia a ooCToet. thoagh 
hra^aad ao 
had to thoMmDoao. vhtoh loa flto- 



at- 



qaoatly tonao a poaailaoal toatan ia 
boolu aaoa linitor taMoeta. Uaoa tho 
wholo. il to traHid thai thooo Httlo 
^aBMO will bo toaad a aoofhl addiiioa 
to tho otodi 01 booki tor 



ffahifhot 



■ -ill. 

! K 
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If. boaad la < 

NSECTS and their HABITATIONS. A Book for 
Children* With many SNORATiNoa. 

Wo nay katn naay anihl liniai kwm \ 6oa*a woiki^ yoi Hto aowar and «l 
IhoHloloiyof laoocti|oiid.byohoorHw i ^MUy oklao flklh fai tkoMi o«d «a 
Ihair halHi* w« ihall %mk ^mX 
m •■ fsaapb of vailoat Mai 
thfM ■■natjH ^ii 1 





u^m,. 1. fcrt. J^ iw pSlii^.', 



gACRED POEMS for SUNDAYS 

ill T^.„,. „ Pri«8UlVo». 

J)AIL\ READINGS from the PSA] 
_ BNotuviNaa. 

p«i« ■i^.^fl^''i£[,'M;i""iioEk; I Jtoi^."i^'^£IIl?'i 

In imilt QuKle, 4i. bnuBrt |g elaih, 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS (will, Mmc) 
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LIST OF VEW WORKS IK 
Foobeap Octavo* FiIm 4t^ dolh leCttnd, 

IVTANUAL of INSTRUCTION in VOCAL MU- 
^^^ SIC. chieHy with a Tiew to Psalmody. With an Historiaa 
Introduction. By JOHN TURNER, Esq. 

With Ml especial Tiev. Ant ftodmiMi* mad detafle w me e l eJ mn euwhXIf •!• 

f»Xtf, to icnner the kloil of oMMaBoo leaded to and |«tieotly ledoood to mac* 

ioq«ifed Ibr tho trnproveneat of the ■«• lice, tho end pf p | iooeii «{U be oatlioljr 

ikM portion of the ChttichSenriee J and aoeenmltohed. Thonsh U ie chieSydo- 

in tho eeeond place, with legatd to aoer •Igntd fsr tho nee nT childivn ooUoetod 

omiondMl beneAle. thto Kttlo work wae be. in larfo naaUiera. II nuiy, with oqnal ad- 

fnn. The anthor oSiere U. not ao an os* Tantafo. be adeptod In faUwr aoeem- 

peilaenlnowlbrtheiftltiaetobetrled. bla^ee. and In tho dototk ditto: md 
wit ao the leonllof long experienee I and 
to the Ihlloot oonAdoaoe that, irtho inleo 



nuiy alon he 
adnllo.— /alvndMien. 



Prfoe It. per dooon cnide* 

Af USIC INSTRUCTION CARDS, prescribed in 
-^^^ Turner's Manual. No. I., Notation; No. U^ The DiA- 
TOmc Major Scali« or Kit; with Examples, &e. 

Prioe ti. honnd In doth. 

HINTS for the FORMATION and MANAGE- 
MENT of SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. C. 
WI6RAM, MA.t Secretary to the National Schod Society. 

to 



80 aMch tnrlely osioto to tho chamctor 
and dfcnnotano'V of Snnday*Bchoolo. 
that it it hardly poMlbto to lay down any 
fnleo icepectint them. All thai can bt 
done la to fhnnoh a nolety of ptaetical 
hints, cakntotod to ohov tho potalschleSy 
•i^nirtac nttonttonna tho part of tho 



which conunon dlSlcaltlee nmy he 
eoHM. The plana giren In thto work aw 
designed Ibr thh pnrposo. and piooiloo 
sn c e s ss whsioi si they are toiily 
and tinw to giren Ibr dne IfiaL 



A 



bee 



Filso It. Sd. bonad to ctolh. 

POCKET MANUAL FOR THE SUNDAY. 
SCHOOL TEACHER. By the Rev. J. HULL, MA. 

which, tor the eako of tiBo. order. a«.« aw 
p ni s n ed to paitimlar Schoola, and nuiT 
nofot ai nsdorca nc il l s d .nslheyawto nn n 
to agfoo or disagioo with tho plaa 
bttshadinaBy 



Of tho onffostiona how oAnd. 
of thea aiv jeneinl. inoMnff prind 
pleewhichaw anplicable toall 
In wlMt«oe««r (kinda9.oc 



ty-echoei they way 
whUotolhew wtoto to tho 



A DVICE to TEACHERS of Suvbat Schools, t 
-^ eonnexion with ths Church. By ths Rer. JOHN MBI 
LEY, MA. 



My ol^Nl. in thwvlnconi fhow onf. I torwtd to a woMor awi wndndis 
MMtona. to to otwnftt wn fonr oo nsonf I the j iwto m n t good of tho nhadwa 



to 
in 




""""I" u 111. 
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THE BIBLE rvn 
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ORIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, 



Is MoimLT PARTtt at If. mch» and in Half-tbablt VoLVMast 
Bound in Cloth and liOttorad, 6i. 6cf. each. 

VOLUME THE HRST, 



Pa«t I. 

Tk« Right Rrr. CHARLES J AMG8 BLOMFII*l.n.D.D..LotdBlsbM«r] 
TlM R«T. WILLIAM DKALTRY. D.P.. R<>ct.»r of CUbIimil 
TIm Very Rrr. GKORUB CHANDLER. D.C.L^ Draa of ChiehMtn; 
rU Rrr. KDWARD GARRARD MARSH. M.A.. HunwtfMt 
Thm Rifv. THOMAS VOWLBR SHORT. H.D.. RmIot of lUsfMNitthy. Huiliw 

Pabt IL 



The Riffhl R«f. CHRIKTOPIIER BBTHRLL. D.D.. Lotd BUmo oT 

Tht V«i7 R^. GEOROB DAVYS. D.D.. D«ui oT C1iMt«r. 

The R«T. ARCHIBALD M. CAMPBELL. M.A.. Vlev of PttddlMlM. 

The R«Y. SAMUEL RICKARDS. RcetaroT Sum LMftoft. SvSbUu 

Th« VeiMnible EDWARD BATHER. M.A.. AiehdMCM of Salop. 

Tht Rifv. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS. M.A.. Rodor of St. PmL Shodwolt 

Pabt III. 

Tho Rev. EDWARD HAWKINS. D.D.. PioTont of OrieL 

Tke Roy. EDWARD BOITVERIK PU8EY. B.D.. Reg. Prat of Hobrav. OdM. 

The Rot. HENRY BLUNT. M.A.. Mtobter of Triaitr Clioich. ClMlMa. 

Tho Rev. J. C. WIORAM. M.A.. Comto of St Jump's. WiHiImIoi. 

The Rev. JAMES ENDELL TYLER. B.D.. Rector oT St GDn to tho FMda. 

Paot IV. 

Tho Very Rev. HUGH NICHOLSON PEARSON. D.D.. Dcm of SoIMmit. 

TkoRev. EDWARD BURTON. D.D.. Regiu PwfcMorof DhrWly. OAfcwL 

ThoVeMfBbld EDWARD BERENS. M.A.. Aich4cMoa oT Boriu. 

Tko Rot. JOHN PENROSE. M.A.. VIeor oT Bracebfldao. 

The Rot. CHARLES GIRDLESTONB. M.A.. VIeor of SedgoloT. 

Tho Rer. THOMAS AINOER. MJU MUibler oC St Moiy'e. Q wwkh . 

• Pa«tV. 

Tho Rlfht Rer. JOHN BIRD SUMNER. D.D.. Lord Bbhos oT Chooloc 

Tho Rot. JOHN RUSSELU D.D.. Rector oT St Bolotoh'o. BlohflMMHo. 

Tho Rot. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS. M.A. 

Tho Rot. T. F. BOWERBANK. UJi„ VIeor of CMivkk. 

The Rot. JOHN HODGSON. B.D.. Vkor of SittfofbowM. 

Tho Roe. CHA8. LaWSON. M Jk.. Morotag PMoehor at iIm F^wrfttag Haiptol. 

Pa«t VI. 
The Moot Rot. RICHARD WIIATELY. D.D.. Laid AichMohop oTDablia. 
Tho Rot. P. NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTU. D.D.. Warioa of Now Ooito|» 
Tho VcMnMo CHARLES J. HOARB. MA.. Aichdeacoa of Wiaehottaf. 
Tho Rot. R. WBB8TER HUNTLEY. MJU Rector of BaavdL 
Tho Rot. UBMEY TUOMintON. MJU Caioto oT Wiintoa. iiwimj 

VOLUME THE SECOND: 

Past VIL 

Hoa. h Right ReT. HENRY RYDER. D.D.. Lord BMm» oT LtohloM * 
Tho Voaotable THOMAS PARRY. M.A.. Aithdeaooa of Aatina. 
Tho Rot. ALLEN COOPER. M. A.. Mtotolot of St Marii*o. NMth Aadloy 
The Rot. J. B. N. MOLESWORTH. M.A.; Rector of St Marlto. Caaliftom. 
Tho Rot. HENRY LATHAM. M.A..^«Mto of Att~ - ' - 



Pabt VIIL 

D.P.. Uid Btohop of Llaeoto. 
THOMAS ARNOLD. aD.. Hood Maolor if 1 



Tho Right ReT. JOHN KAYB, 

Tho Rot. THOMAS ARNOLD. aD.. Hood Maotorif Rogbf Bohool. 

Tho Rot. JAMBS S. M. ANDERSON. MJU Mtoletot rf St Omfi'ib 



GBOROB RCBERT OLBIO. 
Tho Rot. RICHARD HARVRY, MJU 
Tha Biv. B. 1. NICHOUJI. 



MJUReo toroflT y 



OKIGINAL FAMILY SCRMOKS. 

Pakt IX. 

Tlw Slikl Rn.cn AS. RICH AlinsUUIiE[t.P.D..lM4Bi*^<>(Vli 
naR'T. I1EN8Y H*KT MILHAN. M *.. ViaroIM, Mu)-. tl™ll»( 
TWKn. UENHY RAIKRO. H A.. Ckicallo ot ihF DirwH at UhHin. 
TIh R». EDWARD MXtHELL. njUMivMrrotllL rMii> Vcta-iliKl 
The Rn. WILUAH t. RAYMOND, K.A. Oupliii. u UnU* Isa. 

PanX. 
Tlw Rl(hl Rn. nESIlY PHILLPOTTS. D.D . Lonl nbWtr B»M. 
nwRmBAMUKL MINDS. D.D.,Q»n-iCoUw. tnM. 
ThtKn.JOHN WILUAM CUNNINGHAM. U.A.. Vteu if ll>n*r. 
Th. H-t, THOMAS BARTLCTT. M.A,. RMor at All RtliM. CnWItaq 

T1mR«. williau itHuiiT. MA. vicuorriii|i|>ri>huL 



Ttw Rlfhl Rn. RICttARD M 



!liihn{i «( Dan u4 CmbM. 



ThsRI||bIH«.JOH!I JEnB. D.D.. L«nl lllihoj. n( Llwutek. 



VoLTnn THR Third, as par as at pRxstHT furusbro. 



PRINTED AT THE PITT PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. 
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Sbomta Emnoir, PMt OetevAi pttea 4$. fai Clolli. ktteNd, 

DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the UNI- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 

By ADAM 8ED61V1CK. UJL^ F.R.S., &e. 
Woodwarditn Profet9or» and Fellow of Trinity College. 



TwMf r^eeat ftttaek* on physieal teieiiec. 
«ai tlw gTOM alMppirhpttakNi of lu 
Monl tradencjr. hare iMWi •i«Knlariy 
WMlOB UMl aitimrd. • • • A tenitie 
maj, iBdcvd, think that llw wliole tytm 
of tlilBga. mtonl oad phyvleal. hiui bo 
pfteRlpIo of cobU«««>4 ivsU— that it bM 
•■If bfca JoMlml iato a roaditioo of m- 
■teUo cqvllibrioa. whSeli nay bo de- 
•tmyt 4 by the Ittt «wreaM«t of any of 
tkt tam a mtmt tk— la. ttaeh a 



may naooaaMv fair tht p«0ff«M if dlo* 
eoTvry ; for hii fjrtlrai waatf the t mtm 
tial iiriiieipleo of cohMioik HataiioMW 
beliewr In tho wocdof God has m fatf of 
this kiwi { lor ho kaoorstbat all the Mrti 
of tho aataial world aio wiody ittcd lo* 
cetbet^tbat tho Lord of all aataiv liA 
being arJTAool aarfoilraiii or lA odiw a/ 
tam&f .— aad that troth, of whatever ktdL 
aoeoea la tbaaiadofBaa.ftrbataBi». 
eepttoaof bia Maker's wfiL— iff. KaloB. 



Sbcond Edition, cormctbo and orbatlt inlaeobd, 

riicoaf.6d. 

qPHE TEXT of the ENGLISH BIBLE, as now 

"^ printed bv the Univenikiet, oonsidered with reference to a 
Report by a Sub-Committbx of Dissintino Miniitiri. . 

Bt THOMAS TURTON, D.D., 
JUgifM ProicMor or Diviaity in the UDiversity of Cambridge, and Deaa 

of IVterboroogb. 



At the saggettioa of frreral Mends, oa 
whcas jndflaeat I bsTO erery irason to 
nbee oeaMeace. 1 |Ml>lish a &-eo«d Kdl. 
Noa ofay Essay oa tho Tntof tho Kag- 
Msb BiMc It has broa thoacbt. that by 
catradiaR tho plaa of the worti.aa ofpor- 
taalty wwdd be preaiatrd of faitnidaelag 



a serleo of asefbl niastiatioas of Serlplait 
Lanipmge, ta a totm not aaMkely f a r taw 
atteatloa. • • • la the additloa aaw 



to t he work, th e a mta^jljjfot has 
tpectlag BMtlers of 



Royal Qaarla. lit, 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS madeal the 
OBSERVATORY of CAMBRIDGE for the Year 1838. 

Bt GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, Beau MJL. 
PhoBiaa AV o fei a r of AilfoiioiDy and Eiperimeatal PbUeeopby n the 

UnlveiBity of Camoridfe. 



QaarM^ pnoo lOk 

qPRANS ACTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE PHILO- 
80PHICAL SOCIETY. Vol. V. PtttL 
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NEW BOOKS, 

PUBUSHBD BY JOHN W. PARKER. 



"JATHSj their Oricik, Nature, and Histoky*. 
By J. E. TYLER, B.D.. 

RectOI df.SL Gila' ia ihe t »lds, ind tilc fellow cf Oriel Coll(«C. 
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kual IMlilful KDwajr ■( aif nil t 
any be IiIubiIbji. (lit (kn M n 
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XSW BOOKS FU1LI8HED BT J. W. PARXEB. 



PilM U. M. Ib BiMk ClolK kttofftd. 

A DAILY PRAYER BOOK, for the Use of 

'^^ Families and Schools. 

By JONATHAN T. BARRETT. DJ>^ 
Roctor of Beanehtnp Roding, E«ex. 

Tkii Hook of Fnmlly DcvoIIm it not Wnedktioa t dlvMfaig tb« daty m tkt oe 
o«lj dmwB vp fai llw UofiMM of Um cmIob •Sen, bthr w IIm Matter wmA Um 
draitk. bttt SKierably to her Fom mnd HoiiMlM>kl. Iiy the laltteHMifi of 
Oidor for M oraiaf oiid ETraing Serrieo traeot oai n 
tknmxlMNit the ym ; and Hnieo it col< 
e«Ut«l to loftd awl eonirv her Membert 
hi bur edifying aode of wonhlp at Com* 
Mm Player. 

PoUowing her csaaipio la the PnMie 
Ooain««atlo«. it irtt dmwt the attratioa 
of the Family to tho deelamtl«m of God't 
mrtey to all peaiteat tiaaert. at tet forth 
io Seriptaie : and alter a brief exhorta* 
tioa, applieaHIo to the aaMaget tehrled 
for thit Borpote. and ealcalated to anite 
them with the datlet of /rpeataaoe. it 
pto m tdt. la the aataral order of Chrltitiaa 
de«pthm« to eo a fr wi oa. to eaoplkalioa, to 
r, to pmyvr. to thaakagtriag. aad to 



Thit Btodo of 
pmyer la tho eoagiegatioa hy ahoraato 
reeitatioa. hat bora tho atago of the 
Chnreh ftom the earliott Mrtod at whieh 
are hamo aay kaowlcdgo of tho fafm aad 
matterof her worthip; aad while U to- 
e o m m r adt itaelf to ao by ita aataial. aa- 
aaeaaUag. aad oqaitabM eharaetor; bv 



Cneort to 



ao a aodal ipiitt 
a aaimato. aad 



eanieowith 



Ha teadeaey to oielto 

of devotlaa. to 

warm oar hcarta ; It 

IttheaathoiltYofoa 

by tito powornd example of tho iatplifd 

aerraatt of God oa earth* aad of HIa 

aagelkhootola 



I' 
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Price If. boaad ia Cloth. 



"PAITH and PRACTICE; or, The Applicatkm of 
-^ Christian Principles to the PracUcal Dutien of Life. 

By a LADY. 



' It apprafo to the Aathor that there U 
a waat of oomemiblicatioa. which woald 
briag hoaw to the tehoUrt the priadnleo 
of oar holy reUghm. aa applicable to their 
ooadaet ia tho oommoa eooeeraa of Ufo. 
The rtUfioa we ptofeta hao beea too oflea 
foaaidrred a awro td^MO. to be learat aa 
thotcieaeeoofOi 



■LTSS 



> ChilatiaaHy, 



beUere It oa tho aalhority of their Itaeh. 
era. ia the tame amaaer aa they giva 
credit to what they aio told by thorn with 




which 

, ft Uttlo 

latereot they eadto. are too oftoa c«> 
teaded to that laialtoly mach mow ha. 

Sat biaach of kaowltdgt. the kaow. 
I of ChHoUaalty. the fcaowlidgo of 
daty. at laU dawa hi Ika OaapoL 
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FEW WORDS ON THE SIN OF LYING. 



•AeeaatomynarehOdieatoaalflctal. ) that II happoaedat aaoghit dbaoflKtf 
•tlo I to trath, ovea U tho moel mimito aatt. kai i u d m tl g f km k lkm t PMdaaol 
Htio^m. If a thiag happoaed atoao^ Uott whoia daelallfB' Ihim tialh vU 
ahta rekitlBg !!• tay • 



Ihty. wl 



•^Di.l< 




II 
LIVRE DE 

Tim wotk. intended u t Rcidinic-Uoi 
u well M for l>H»u Studenti. connM 
(if Tilfmaqut, lijlloireil by copioiu 
of the wrenlMolh and eighteanth ce 
FrmcK Pivlry, and ■ Uiicon of Ihe pi 
Id the Note*, Ihe Editor hu rnideiT 
phrawt, but bj frequently quctiae the 

betKeea French ud CluBcal Litenlui 
III 

MORCEAUX I 

THti linla mrk conwU oT Eilncu 
*uch u Bonn, .Umtftf Hint, JUfiii, 
Aral, A'iiMufi, Uiiitl. tec. Tbe hii 
affbrda, the virioUf nj\ta ef compeai 
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PvBUsnto MoimtLY, in Mune Folio, prico li. 6tf ., 

SACRED MINSTRELSY; 

A COMPKBRXlfSITB COLLBCTIOlf OP TBI 
FINEST AND MOST ADMIRED 

SACRED MUSIC OF THE GREATEST MASTERS, 

OP ALL AGES AND NATIONS; 

AEEANOED u SOLOS. DUETS. TRIOS. CIIORUSSES. kt^ ud villi 
ACCOMPANIMENTS fcr the PlANO-PORTB or ORGAN. 

Thi« work will eoaipriie tneli of tKe bnl pradoetkmt of the Englisli. GorauM, sad 
luUaB •chools. u are eakuUtrd fbr Mdal parpom ; • kfge proportkNi of whiek 
aiv either altoKether nokiiowii la thb couotiy. many iaaemMble. fton tko wu- 
•iimltf sod nwt of the vdviaet whkh coataid thra. and the whole aaeleta to all 
bvt jMt>f«ssioaal anuidaM, IVooi tho baptaetieable ahape in whkh they have hcea 
pabUahcd. Froai theM. aad other Mmreet. will ha telocted aaeh aa aia haat 
•olted to the ol^K^^ In view ; aad tKey »Ul ha ao fo^oaaHaetad aad anaaftdi 
at la fit them for pfirala petfbraiaBoe. 

The eseluaive aotaia of aearly all extetini ooUcetkiaa of Saciad Maaie. fhentoiw 
leadafB thu pveaeat aaderfaklag nartkttlarly dealmhla; aaeiad 
•oald they be p w e i U B d ia a faadliar mm. aad oa iraaoaahia tanaa. i 
of thai patroaafB which ia aow ahaoat wliolly be a towed oa works of a 
klad. TheM dcaidarau It ia Inteadcd Ip •ai'plT. aad that plaet withia imA of 
f)Mdlia«. aad of aaMlean aaaccwUnaed to pUytoir ftoa aeota. really good* ; 
tieal aiaaic^— claraical, yet aol labociously aad aa^eealy laaraad, la a ' 
al a priea whkh will deter aooe fraai bccoaUag porehaMra. 

Each Moathly Part (pcico Ir. €dL) will coataia ftea Poor to Six. or 
Piecetof Maalcvaiyiacia aamberaeeordlaf la their laagtli.lafalhar with lUiHtfy 
aad hiogmphlcal aottaoi of the eoaipoeen. aad of the aalhoia of the pattij. 

No. I. ro!CTAiNa:^ 

I. Ata. . . . • O rwae. IH at H'unkip, mtd/hU d»«a . lUiratL. 

II. Ay rata. . . . Prnmrt jfttkt fFmgiftkg lA0r4 . . . MicaaKt^HS. 
Ili.AirraiH. . . , BeMd! i briug pom fMtUhM, . . Da. GmusA 

IV. QtTA«TKTT. . . 1/ew Mol eAe aaa. Ae» aiera Aaa Mtif f Rtaaiai. 

V. MAcaaa 8o»a» . The Lm4, tkt Almigkiw MtmmrK ftkt BtKTwovBir. • 

VI. AiB. .... Etenml RmUr ff tJkt Stim Moiabt. 

Vn.8«ka.(MS.) . BtfmgFtmptr Da. ~ 

No. II. 

L Tuo. . . . . /a /7ad*« Mnae wiU I rfftko . • • 

IL DcBT, • . . OfStmnhtmJlhrt$t Havdm. 

III. ArraBH*. . . O raae Atf Arr aad Aaarim .... Nawu. 

IV. DoBT, . \ , O kold Tktm m9 9f MaactUA 

V. SAcaaaSaaa. . Tom dthff Bell, §0 AtU mti twelKwf . NivaoMM. 
VL Caaaii. . . • Omm. O caaw. miA SacrwJ L^f9 • . HiHMSk 

J No. III. 

^ I. Aia. . . . . O. Umk ^ Omd ........ MotAar. 

^^ II. AaTsni, • • Lord, i^ktt Lmm hmto I aato (% iUnr . Rnrr. 

'^^ IIL Aia, .... ifvety Aqr mitt t afca TkmJki aalt nai Haaack 

^ IV. NmrncDhSuit . Gtaaaaa. 

K^ V. CaaiarnAtSavt Mettimkl mt lAw f lad Apmrmtk . . . Baea. 
^ VI. Tue .... L«r< TkmhUt tmnkti m$ md 

Vv /m/ No. IV. 

\^ I. SoM .... thiOm ttmU tgrnhmm Hy S>MI 

*1I. Taio . . • . ilna < c r faiile/^rd;Of»r <a i iMBi .. . Sr« 
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